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AUTHOR’S  PREFACE. 


TOWARDS  the  end  of  1915  the  Travelling  Secretary  of 
the  Fraternity,  Bro.  G.  D.  Howell,  Jr.  PK.  ’15,  wrote 
me  from  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi  Club  in  New  York  of 
the  great  interest  that  was  being  expressed  throughout  the 
Fraternity  generally  in  the  men  of  the  McGill  Chapter,  who 
had  joined  the  army  so  soon  after  the  declaration  of  war  and 
had  gone  overseas  to  fight  abroad  for  their  King  and  Empire. 
This  interest  was  particularly  shown  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  Fraternity  in  New  York  City,  and  the  little  news  that 
individual  members  had  of  a  particular  McGill  A.D.  in  the 
army  was  always  of  the  greatest  interest  to  everyone  there. 
As  yet,  however,  none  of  them  had  heard  definitely  and  fully 
how  the  McGill  Chapter  came  to  go  to  war  and  the  details 
of  the  war  services  of  its  members  abroad.  Accordingly, 
Bro.  Howell,  in  writing  to  me,  suggested  that  I  should  write 
an  article  for  the  Fraternity  as  a  whole,  describing  how  the 
war  came  to  the  McGill  Chapter,  and  this  I  agreed  to  do, 
feeling  that  it  was  one  way  in  which  I  could  continue  to  be 
of  service  to  the  Chapter,  although  I  was  at  that  time  per¬ 
sonally  away  from  the  active  Chapter,  and  busily  engaged 
at  military  training  previous  to  proceeding  overseas  myself. 
Once  I  had  started  this  article  I  realized  that,  with  the  material 
at  hand,  it  would  soon  outgrow  Bro.  Howell’s  original  idea. 
Nevertheless,  by  the  time  that  my  regiment  proceeded  over¬ 
seas  early  in  1916,  I  had  completed  a  small  volume,  giving 
the  history  of  the  McGill  Chapter  from  the  outbreak  of  war 
until  the  first  part  of  1916,  and,  shortly  afterwards,  through 
the  generosity  of  Grad.  Bro.  A.  R.  Holden,  K.C.,  five  hundred 
copies  of  this  small  volume  of  fifty  pages  were  printed.  In 
the  tedious  duty  of  proof-reading,  and  looking  after  the 
distribution  later,  thanks  are  also  due  to  Bro.  G.  F.  Hanson 
and  Bro.  M.  H.  Hutchison,  both  of  the  McGill  active  Chapter. 
Copies  of  “The  McGill  Chapter  of  Alpha  Delta  Phi  During 
the  Great  War”  were  sent  to  every  member  of  the  McGill 
Chapter,  to  each  of  the  active  Chapters  of  the  Fraternity,  to 
the  reading-room  of  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi  Club  in  New  York, 
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and  to  any  member  of  any  chapter  who  wrote  requesting  a 
personal  copy  for  himself.  Through  scores  of  letters  written 
to  the  Chapter  and  to  me  personally  by  Alpha  Defts,  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  whole  Fraternity,  we  were  led  to  believe  that 
the  small  volume  had  evoked  the  liveliest  interest  throughout 
the  Fraternity,  and  these  members  almost  unanimously 
expressed  the  hope  that  I  might  continue  the  work  and  write 
of  the  later  days  of  the  war,  as  it  affected  Alpha  Delta  Phi, 
from  the  point  where  the  little  volume  ended. 

The  following  December,  when  I  was  in  hospital  at  London 
with  a  wound  picked  up  on  the  Somme,  I  received  a  cable 
from  Bro.  G.  F.  Hanson,  then  acting  president  of  the  active 
chapter,  requesting  that  I  write  a  paper  on  the  latest  activities 
of  the  Alpha  Delts  abroad,  such  paper  to  be  read  at  the 
Fraternity  Convention  to  be  held  at  Baltimore  the  following 
February.  The  suggestion  for  such  a  Convention  paper 
had  again  come  from  the  Fraternity  authorities  in  New 
York,  and  I  accordingly  employed  some  of  those  weary  hours 
in  the  4th  London  General  writing  it.  As  it  eventually 
developed  I  was  myself  able  to  read  this  paper  when  the 
time  came  at  Baltimore,  and  it  was  then  that  I  determined 
to  continue  the  war  history  of  the  Chapter.  At  Convention 
the  American  Alpha  Delts  evinced  the  greatest  interest  in 
me  personally,  for,  to  the  majority  of  them,  I  was  the  first 
man  back  from  the  trenches  that  they  had  met,  but,  to  an 
even  greater  extent,  I  was  known  to  many  at  Baltimore  as 
the  author  of  the  little  volume  on  the  McGill  A.D.’s  at  the 
war,  and  on  all  sides  I  was  urged  to  continue  the  history  up 
to  the  end  of  the  war  period. 

Accordingly,  during  a  long  convalescence  in  Canada 
recovering  from  this  wound,  I  began  to  work  up  the  Baltimore 
paper  into  a  second  volume,  covering  the  period  from  the 
winter  of  1916  to  the  end  of  the  Battle  of  Vimy  Ridge  in 
May,  1917.  This  I  completed  eventually  while  on  a  fort¬ 
night’s  leave  in  London  on  my  return  to  duty  overseas. 

Later  I  returned  to  France  and  again,  while  out  there,  I 
made  a  point  of  watching  the  official  gazettes  for  mention  of 
members  of  the  McGill  Chapter.  When  notice  of  the  pro¬ 
motion,  transfer,  decoration,  mention  and  so  forth,  of  any 
of  them  appeared,  I  made  a  note  of  these  in  a  small  book  I 
carried  for  that  purpose  with  my  kit.  Eventually  we  returned 
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to  Canada  during  1919,  and,  again,  on  all  sides,  I  met  with 
the  request  that  I  complete  the  war  history  of  the  Chapter. 
Until  the  summer  of  1920  I  was  never  properly  able  to  find 
the  time  to  do  so.  However,  at  that  time,  I  managed  to 
write  the  third  and  last  volume,  covering  the  period  from  the 
end  of  the  Battle  of  Vimy  Ridge  to  the  end  of  the  first  year 
of  peace  in  April,  1920.  The  three  volumes  I  then  revised 
and  put  under  one  cover,  changing  as  little  as  possible  the 
original  form.  Thus,  Chapters  I.  to  VIII.  of  the  completed 
work  (Chapter  V.,  however,  of  which  is  new)  are  substantially 
the  original  volume  published  in  1916,  Chapters  IX.  to 
XXIII.,  the  second  part,  completed  in  England  during  1917, 
and  Chapters  XXIV.  to  XXXVI.,  the  last  part  written  after 
the  war  ended.  In  the  original  and  subsequent  volumes, 
however,  there  were  many  inaccuracies  and  many  names 
had  been  omitted  or  not  recorded  fully,  and  these  I  en¬ 
deavoured  to  correct  so  far  as  possible.  The  data  for  these 
corrections  were  obtained  by  means  of  war  service  forms,  one 
of  which  was  sent  to  every  member  of  the  Chapter  during 
1919,  the  active  chapter  allowing  me  to  send  these  out  in 
the  Chapter’s  name  and  assistance  in  doing  so  being  given 
to  me  by  Bro.  D.  H.  Macfarlane  and  Bro.  M.  E.  St.  C.  Ward. 
Bro.  Macfarlane  was  also  kind  enough  to  edit  my  manuscript 
before  it  went  to  the  publisher.  I  should  also  like  to  record 
here  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  large  majority  of  the  graduates 
for  the  prompt,  complete  and  accurate  way  in  which  they 
filled  out  their  individual  forms  and  returned  them  to  me, 
thereby  lightening  my  work  to  a  great  extent. 

Should  the  recital  of  the  deeds  and  activities  of  the 
McGill  Alpha  Delts  during  the  strenuous  years  of  the 
Great  War  prove  an  inspiration  for  greater  service  for 
some  future  generation  of  Alpha  Delts  in  the  active  chapter 
through  the  reading  of  my  little  history  I  shall  feel 
well  repaid  for  my  labours.  Should  copies  be  read  in  the 
United  States  by  an  occasional  American  Alpha  Delt  and 
give  rise  to  a  better  understanding  between  American  and 
Briton,  as  a  result  of  the  former  knowing  something,  through 
this  history,  of  those  great  battles  which  the  gallant  British 
Tommy  fought  in  those  last  great  days  of  the  war,  as  well 
as  his  cousin,  the  Doughboy,  and  his  younger  brother,  Johnny 
Canuck,  I  would  be  well  pleased.  We  in  North  America 
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know,  and  are  justly  proud  of,  our  great  battles  of  the  war, 
Canadian  and  American,  but  we  speak  all  too  seldom  of  those 
equally  great,  and  much  more  numerous,  battles  of  our  gallant 
Allies,  the  British  Imperials  and  the  French.  In  telling  of 
these  other  battles,  which  the  Canadian  Alpha  Delts  who 
were  in  the  Service  know  about,  and,  in  many  other  ways, 
may  not  we  of  the  Canadian  Chapters,  through  our  American 
Brothers  in  Alpha  Delta  Phi,  help  to  combat  that  insidious 
propaganda  which  has  covertly  of  late  been  trying  to  drive 
apart  the  great  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  ?  We  of 
the  Canadian  Chapters  have  a  unique  position  in  this  great 
question,  understanding  as  we  do  both  American  and  Briton, 
and  we  have  a  great  part  to  play  in  promoting  good-feeling 
between  our  Neighbour  and  our  Motherland.  It  is  for 
that  reason  also  that  we  at  McGill  and  Toronto  are  very 
grateful  at  the  present  time  to  an  American  Alpha  Delt  for 
that  fine  expression  of  friendship  shown  to  all  Britons  by 
Bro.  Owen  Wister,  Harvard  ’82,  in  his  timely  book,  “A 
Straight  Deal  or  the  Ancient  Grudge,”  a  work  that  some  of 
us  feel  should  be  read  thoroughly  by  every  member  of  all 
the  Chapters. 

In  my  own  little  history  I  realize  that  there  are  many 
details  that  might  be  more  complete  and  more  exact,  and  I 
should  have  liked  to  have  had  greater  leisure  for  revision 
than  has  been  at  my  disposal.  For  these  faults  in  particular 
I  beg  the  leniency  of  all  members  of  the  Fraternity  who  read 
these  pages.  Such  as  it  is  I  put  it  before  the  Fraternity  as  a 
slight  token  of  my  admiration  for  those  gallant  Brothers 
who  fell  and  of  my  love  for  our  ancient  Society. 


Montreal,  Canada, 
September,  1920. 


PAUL  P.  HUTCHISON. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  Outbreak  of  War 

“  Fate  wafts  us  from  the  'pygmies ’  shore : 

We  swim  beneath  the  epic  skies : 

A  Rome  and  Carthage  war  once  more , 

And  wider  empires  are  the  prize.” 

“  Gods  of  War.”— A.E. 

IN  April,  1914,  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  McGill 
University  closed  its  doors  for  the  summer,  and  the 
students  of  our  Alma  Mater  dispersed  once  more  for 
the  summer  vacation.  They  left  for  their  homes  scattered 
across  the  country,  but  many  of  them  were  destined  never 
to  see  old  McGill  again.  At  Commencement  time  in  those 
peaceful  days  of  April,  1914,  the  McGill  Chapter  of  Alpha 
Delta  Phi  was  feeling  particularly  prosperous,  and  particu¬ 
larly  proud  of  the  nine  brothers  who  took  their  degrees,  all 
of  them  with  a  good  standing,  and  three  of  them  among  the 
honour  students  at  the  top  of  the  list.  For  the  season  of 
1913-14  we  had  a  Chapter  of  thirty-one,  about  our  average 
strength  in  the  McGill  Chapter.  We  had  taken  in 
nine  promising  freshman  brothers,  and  during  the  year 
members  of  the  Chapter  had  been  particularly  prominent 
about  the  campus  in  student  activities  and  in  athletics,  as  well 
as  in  their  studies.  When  the  Chapter  broke  up  for  the 
summer  that  April  we  all  felt  more  or  less  satisfied  that  it 
had  been  an  unusually  successful  year  for  Alpha  Delta  Phi 
at  McGill.  Since  it  is  a  very  cosmopolitan  University, 
whose  students  are  drawn  from  every  part  of  the  Dominion, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States,  once  McGill  College 
closes  for  the  summer  the  students  become  greatly  scattered. 
It  has  always  been  much  the  same  way  in  the  McGill  Chapter, 
and  only  a  few  of  the  members  as  a  rule  are  left  in  the  city 
during  the  summer  months.  In  the  summer  of  1914  there 
were  only  half  a  dozen  left  in  Montreal,  the  others  being 
scattered  from  Vancouver  to  Halifax,  and  from  Louisville  to 
the  Canadian  northwoods.  The  Fraternity  House  itself 
was  being  kept  open  for  the  summer  by  half  a  dozen  of  the 
younger  graduates,  and  we  were  all  enjoying  a  peaceful 
holiday  in  anticipation  of  the  coming  collegiate  year. 
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War  !  “Jack” 
Creelman  sets 
an  example. 


Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  McGill  Chapter 
when  a  demented  fanatic  of  southern  Europe  struck  the 
match  that  set  Europe,  Asia,  and  even  America  on  fire.  In 
those  final  days  of  July  the  situation  became  tense  and  one 
nation  after  the  other  declared  war.  When  it  became  more 
than  probable  that  Great  Britain  would  be  drawn  into  the 
conflict  the  British  Regular  Army  and  Navy  made  ready. 
Not  only,  howrever,  was  the  Motherland  awake  to  the  gravity 
of  the  situation  at  this  time,  but  so  too  were  the  colonies. 
Offers  of  help  in  case  of  need  at  once  poured  in  from  the 
Dominions  beyond  the  seas  to  the  Imperial  Government. 
Among  the  first  to  offer  their  services  in  case  of  need  were  the 
Colonial  Militia  Corps,  and  among  the  first  of  these  were 
the  Canadian  Militia  units.  For  several  years  past  .several 
of  the  undergraduate  members  of  the  Chapter  had  taken  up 
military  matters  as  a  hobby,  and  a  number  of  the  graduates 
as  well.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  this  time  there  were  six 
active  members  in  Militia  units,  and  a  score  of  the  Alumni. 
Three  of  these  active  members  were  graduates  of  the  Royal 
Military  College,  an  institution  which,  with  the  Sandhurst 
and  Woolwich  Academies  of  England,  supplies  the  com¬ 
missioned  officers  for  the  Regular  British  Army.  It  was 
with  a  certain  amount  of  pride,  therefore,  that  we  perceived 
that  the  first  officer  commanding  a  Canadian  Militia  unit  to 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Canadian  Minister  of  Militia  at 
Ottawa  the  services  of  his  unit  intact  in  case  of  war  for  service 
overseas  should  be  a  graduate  Alpha  Delt,  Lieut. -Col.  J.  J. 
Creelman,  Tor.  ’04.  Colonel  Creelman  on  July  31st  wired 
the  Minister,  Major-General  Sir  Sam  Hughes  :  “I  have  the 
honour  to  place  the  6th  (Montreal)  Brigade  Canadian  Field 
Artillery  as  a  unit  at  your  disposal  for  service  outside  of 
Canada  in  defense  of  the  Empire.  I  have  sounded  the 
opinions  of  officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  and 
am  in  a  position  to  guarantee  a  complete  brigade  for  active 
service.”  Colonel  Creelman’s  offer  was  quickly  followed  by 
others  of  a  like  nature  from  other  units  throughout  the 
Dominion,  so  that  when  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  was  finally  declared  on  August  4th,  a  movement 
was  already  under  way  to  form  a  Canadian  Expeditionary 
Force  to  go  to  Europe  to  aid  the  Motherland,  and  Canadian 
Alpha  Deltas  had  already  offered  their  services. 
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On  the  very  day  that  war  was  declared  one  of  the  most 
prominent  McGill  graduate  Alpha  Delts  came  forward  with 
an  offer  that  had  only  been  equalled  by  a  previous  one  of  the 
same  kind  made  at  the  time  of  the  Boer  War  by  the  late 
Lord  Strathcona.  At  that  time  Lord  Strathcona  raised  in 
the  Canadian  North  West  a  cavalry  regiment,  the  famous 
Strathcona  Horse,  for  service  overseas.  On  August  4th, 
Arthur  Hamilton  Gault,  ’03,  offered  to  raise  and  equip  in 
Canada,  at  his  own  personal  expense,  an  infantry  regiment 
composed  entirely  of  old  soldiers  and  veterans  of  previous 
wars,  such  a  regiment  to  be  placed  at  the  service  of  the  Mother¬ 
land  at  once.  At  the  same  time  he  offered  his  own  services 
with  this  *battalion  in  any  capacity  the  Government  saw  fit 
to  use  him.  Nor  was  Gault  the  only  wealthy  McGill  Alpha 
Delt  to  step  forward  and  offer  his  services  and  wealth  to  the 
cause  at  this  time,  for  war  had  only  been  declared  a  few  days 
when  J.  K.  L.  Ross  ’97,  turned  over  to  the  Dominion  Govern¬ 
ment  a  contribution  of  half  a  million  dollars  to  be  used  “for 
the  general  military  and  naval  purposes  of  the  Government.” 
Nor  was  this  all.  Ross  for  years  had  been  an  enthusiastic 
fisherman,  and  only  a  short  time  previously  he  had  bought  a 
yacht  from  the  Vanderbilts  and  had  had  it  remodelled  that 
he  might  use  it  in  the  pursuit  of  his  particular  hobby,  tuna 
fishing.  In  October  he  again  had  it  remodelled,  and  this 
time  it  was  converted  into  a  perfect  little  naval  cruiser,  which 
its  owner  then  presented  to  the  Naval  Department  of  the 
Canadian  Government.  Early  in  November  Militia  Orders 
from  Ottawa  brought  out  the  fact  that  Captain  J.  K.  L.  Ross, 
of  the  5th  Royal  Highlanders  of  Canada,  had  been  transferred 
to  the  Royal  Canadian  Navy  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant, 
and  was  appointed  commander  of  H.M.C.S.  “Tuna.”  From 
that  date  Lieut.  Ross  went  on  active  service,  doing  scout 
duty  as  a  commander  in  the  King’s  Navy. 

The  problem  before  the  Dominion  Government  on  the 
declaration  of  war,  however,  was  for  a  country  that  in  peace 
times  only  had  a  few  thousand  regular  troops  to  raise  an 
expeditionary  force,  in  the  shortest  space  of  time  possible, 

*  A  Regiment  in  the  British  Army  is  a  name,  not  a  unit.  Each  Regi¬ 
ment  properly  speaking  consists  of  the  1st  and  2nd  Battalions  of  the  line 
(each  about  1,100  strong),  the  3rd  or  Reserve  Battalion,  the  4th  and  5th 
Territorial  or  Militia  Battalions,  and  for  war  service  the  6th  to  Nth  Service 
or  New  Army  Battalions. 


Offers  from 
“  Hammy  ” 
Gault  and 
“  Jack  ’’Ross 


The  First 
Contingent 
at  Valcartier 
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that  would  be  a  credit  to  one  of  the  largest  Dominions  of  the 
Empire.  It  was  this  that  the  Minister  of  Militia  in  Ottawa, 
General  Hughes,  set  out  to  perform  with  the  help  of  those 
militia  officers  throughout  the  Dominion  who  had  volunteered 
their  services.  General  Hughes  had  been  for  years,  and 
still  is,  greatly  criticized  for  his  management  of  the  military 
affairs  of  the  country,  but  the  fact  remains  that  in  the  early 
fall  of  1914  he  accomplished  what  has  justly  been  considered 
a  marvellous  piece  of  work,  for  in  the  space  of  eight  weeks 
he  raised,  equipped,  trained,  and  sent  over  to  England  33,000 
men  from  Canada  to  do  their  share  of  the  work  of  the  British 
Expeditionary  Force  in  France.  That  this  First  Canadian 
Division  was  a  great  credit  to  his  ability  as  an  organizer  of 
military  matters  no  one  can  deny  after  its  glorious  exploits 
at  St.  Julien,  Festubert,  and  Givenchy.  Time  was  the  main 
thing  in  those  early  days  of  the  war,  and  General  Hughes  had 
foresight  enough  to  see  that  to  accomplish  his  purpose  these 
overseas  forces  must  be  centralized  for  training  purposes  at 
one  point  in  the  Dominion.  Thus  it  was  that  the  Minister 
thought  of  the  scheme  of  a  great  military  camp  on  the  plains 
near  Quebec,  close  by  the  little  French-Canadian  village  of 
Valcartier.  The  result  was  Valcartier  Military  Camp,  which 
grew  up  over  night.  Recruiting  throughout  the  Dominion 
at  once  started,  and,  as  the  overseas  units  were  formed,  they 
were  rushed  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  the  plateau 
camp  at  Valcartier,  and  there  went  under  canvas  at  once. 
In  those  days  the  plan,  generally  speaking,  was  for  the  old 
peace  time  militia  units  to  raise  overseas  units  from  their 
numbers  in  the  cities  and  send  them  down  to  camp.  In  a 
remarkably  short  space  of  time  33,000  men  were  gathered 
together  there,  and  under  the  most  competent  military 
instructors  that  could  be  supplied  by  the  Government  they 
began  their  few  weeks’  course  of  training.  The  camp,  pre¬ 
viously  merely  a  few  square  miles  of  French-Canadian  farm¬ 
land,  was  quickly  transformed  into  an  ideal  military  camp. 
The  best  sort  of  a  road  was  started  through  the  encampment, 
the  largest  rifle  ranges  in  the  world  were  set  up,  a  water 
system  was  put  in,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  former  open  fields 
were  transformed  into  line  after  line  of  canvas  bell-tents. 
With  these  33,000  fresh  Canadian  troops  were  a  score  of 
McGill  Alpha  Delts,  among  them  four  of  the  active  chapter. 
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From  Montreal  two  battalions  of  infantry  were  sent  to  camp, 
besides  Colonel  Creelman’s  artillery  brigade.  These  infantry 
battalions  were  the  13th  Bn.  The  Royal  Highlanders  of 
Canada,  which  was  later  to  become  the  famous  “Fighting 
13th  of  St.  Julien,”  and  the  14th  Bn.  Royal  Montreal  Regi¬ 
ment,  which  also  won  its  spurs  at  St.  Julien.  The  13th  was 
formed  through  the  efforts  of  the  home  regiment,  the  5th 
Royal  Highlanders  of  Canada,  and  with  them  from  the 
Chapter  went  T.  S.  Morrisey  ’12,  and  S.  B.  Lindsay  ’15,  the 
former  being  a  captain  and  the  latter  a  lieutenant  in  the  5th, 
and  J.  C.  M.  Morrow  ’15,  a  graduate  of  the  Royal  Military 
College  who  already  held  a  commission  in  a  Nova  Scotian 
cavalry  militia  regiment.  Morrow  also  became  a  lieutenant 
in  the  13th,  being  seconded  from  his  home  unit  for  overseas 
service.  While  the  Contingent  was  still  at  Valcartier  the 
Chapter  was  not  represented  in  the  14th,  but  soon  after  it 
arrived  in  England  Sgt.  W.  B.  Scott  ’12,  a  young  lawyer  from 
Montreal  who  first  enlisted  with  a  Quebec  battalion,  the  12th, 
and  received  his  non-commissioned  rank  with  them,  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Royal  Montreals,  dropping  in  rank  to  a  private 
at  his  own  request,  his  object  being  to  be  closer  to  his  famous 
poet  father,  the  Rev.  Canon  F.  G.  Scott,  of  Quebec,  who 
went  overseas  as  chaplain  of  the  regiment.  In  the  artillery 
of  the  First  Contingent  the  Chapter  was  represented  by 
Capt.  J.  M.  Eakins  ’06  and  Lieuts.  F.  D.  L.  Green  ’14,  and 
J.  K.  M.  Green  ’15,  of  Colonel  Creelman’s  2nd  Brigade, 
Canadian  Field  Artillery,  Lieut.  H.  T.  C.  Whitley  ’15,  of  the 
1st  Battery,  1st  Brigade,  C.F.A.,  and  Gunner  S.  C.  Anderson 
’08,  of  the  5th  Battery,  2nd  Brigade,  C.F.A.  In  the  Engineers 
we  were  represented  by  Lieut.  S.  D.  Parker  ’ll,  of  the  3rd 
Field  Company,  and  Sapper  A.  J.  L.  Evans  ’ll,  of  the  1st 
Field  Company,  Canadian  Engineers.  Sapper  Evans  had 
come  all  the  way  from  Northern  British  Columbia,  where  he 
had  been  following  the  profession  of  a  mining  engineer,  to 
enlist.  In  the  Machine  Gun  Corps  we  had  Lieut.  F.  A. 
Wilkin  ’95,  of  the  Sifton  Machine  Gun  Battery,  and  Pte.  A. 
B.  Ritchie  ’05,  of  the  1st  Canadian  Motor  Machine  Gun 
Brigade.  From  the  first  McGill  Alpha  Delts  also  held 
responsible  positions  in  the  Army  Medical  Corps,  S.  H. 
McKee  ’00  being  a  major  with  the  1st  Canadian  Stationary 
Hospital  and  W.  A.  G.  Bauld  TO,  a  subaltern  of  the  same 
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unit.  As  early  as  October,  however,  Bauld  had  become  a 
captain.  In  other  infantry  battalions  at  camp  there  were 
still  more  Alpha  Delts  from  McGill — Capt.  J.  E.  K.  Osborne 
'00  with  the  15th  Bn.  The  48th  Highlanders,  Capt.  N.  C. 
Ogilvie  ’00  with  the  12th,  Lieut.  J.  A.  Cameron  ’04  with  the 
3rd  Queen’s  Own,  and  Pte.  C.  C.  Gwyn  ’08  with  the  1st  Bn. 
Capt.  Osborne  was  another  officer  who  received  promotion 
soon  after  joining  up,  and  as  major  and  company  commander 
became  one  of  the  senior  officers  of  his  unit.  Lieut.  M.  L. 
Gordon  ’09  joined  the  Seaforth  Highlanders  of  Vancouver 
during  these  days  of  the  First  Contingent  also,  but  soon  after 
his  arrival  in  England  he  transferred  to  the  3rd  Bn.  Gordon 
Highlanders  of  the  Imperial  Army. 

All  these  Alpha  Delts  were  in  overseas  units  of  the 
Canadian  Expeditionary  Force,  but  besides  the  First  Con¬ 
tingent  there  was  one  other  famous  unit  at  camp  that  autumn 
which  did  not  belong  to  the  Canadian  Expeditionary  Force, 
but  which  was  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  McGill  Chapter. 
This  was  Gault’s  battalion,  which  he  had  raised  and  equipped 
at  his  own  expense.  Soon  after  his  patriotic  offer  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  his  famous  regiment  began.  His  idea  had  been  to 
raise  an  infantry  battalion  for  service  overseas  composed  of 
a  particularly  highly  trained  type  of  soldier,  and  to  make  the 
unit  a  very  efficient  one.  A  member  of  one  of  Montreal’s 
oldest  and  wealthiest  families,  Gault,  as  a  well-known  Cana¬ 
dian  magazine  put  it,  “was  not  the  easy-chair,  fat  cigar, 
limousined  young  capitalist  who  for  the  sake  of  passing  glory 
wrote  a  cheque  for  a  few  hundred  thousand  to  pay  for  a 
regiment,  and  let  them  go  to  the  front  to  earn  the  money  in 
the  name  of  Canada.”  He  had  studied  the  war  game  at  the 
Royal  Military  College  some  ten  years  before,  and  during 
those  ten  years  since  he  had  practised  it  as  an  officer  on 
active  service  in  Africa  during  the  Boer  War,  and  as  a  militia 
officer  in  the  Highlanders  in  peace  times.  It  was  natural, 
therefore,  that  he  should  follow  up  his  offer  of  a  battalion 
by  volunteering  for  overseas  service  himself  and  that  the 
Government  should  not  only  accept  his  first  offer  but  should 
also  avail  themselves  of  his  experience  by  quickly  accepting 
his  second  as  well.  Thus  it  was  that  he  became  the  senior 
major  and  second  in  command  of  his  own  battalion,  and 
worked  hard  in  those  first  few  weeks  at  the  actual  organization 
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of  the  new  unit.  From  the  first  it  was  expected  to  be  a  crack 
regiment,  and  it  certainly  turned  out  to  be  one.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  appointed  Lieut. -Col.  Farquahar,  D.S.O.,  military 
secretary  to  the  Governor-General,  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Connaught,  “Fanny”  Faraquhar  of  the  British  Army,  as  he 
was  popularly  called,  a  former  colonel  of  the  British  Cold¬ 
stream  Guards,  to  take  command  of  the  Regiment.  With 
two  such  men  as  Lieut. -Col.  Farquahar,  a  British  Regular 
Army  colonel,  and  Major  Gault,  a  Canadian  wearing  the 
ribbons  of  his  former  war  service,  the  new  regiment  could 
hardly  help  but  have  the  very  best  of  soldiers  in  its  ranks. 
Major  Gault’s  offer  had  been  made  at  first  to  the  Dominion 
Government,  but  it  had  been  accepted  by  the  Imperial 
authorities,  so  that  the  battalion  to  start  with  never  became 
a  part  of  the  Canadian  Expeditionary  Force,  and  instead  of 
being  recruited  in  a  particular  military  district  of  the  Domi¬ 
nion  recruiting  stations  were  opened  for  it  all  over  Canada. 
In  a  short  time  a  thousand  men  were  raised,  and  there  was 
hardly  a  man  in  this  number  but  had  had  actual  war  experience 
before  and  wore  the  ribbons  of  his  decorations  as  proof  of  this 
fact,  or  at  least  had  seen  service  at  some  previous  time  in  the 
British  Regulars.  The  officers  as  well  were  all  picked  men, 
and  most  efficient  soldiers.  A  great  deal  of  interest  in  the 
Regiment  was  shown  by  the  Royal  Family  at  Rideau  Hall, 
and  permission  was  given  for  it  to  be  called  “The  Princess 
Patricia’s  Canadian  Light  Infantry,”  in  honour  of  the  royal 
princess  who,  with  her  own  hands,  worked  the  regimental 
colours  and  presented  them  to  the  Regiment  on  Parliament 
Square  in  Ottawa.  The  P.P.C.L.I.  or  “Princess  Pat’s  Pets,” 
as  the  Tommies  called  the  Regiment,  were  very  proud  of  these 
colours  and  of  their  royal  godmother  who  worked  them,  and 
they  carried  the  colours  with  them  steadily  all  through  the 
war. 

Finally,  by  the  end  of  September,  1914,  all  was  ready 
and  for  several  days  Valcartier  Camp  was  shut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  No  one  but  the  highest  officials  in  Ottawa 
and  London  knew  what  was  taking  place,  and  everything 
was  done  with  the  greatest  secrecy  for  German  cruisers  were 
still  roving  the  Atlantic,  and  every  precaution  had  to  be 
taken  that  they  should  not  meet  the  Canadian  Contingent 
on  its  way  over,  or  at  least  if  they  did  meet  it  that  the  troops 
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might  be  amply  protected.  Some  time  previous  to  the  actual 
date  of  sailing  the  authorities  had  taken  over  the  majority 
of  the  large  ocean-going  steamers  that  left  the  Canadian 
ports,  and  when  the  actual  time  did  come  a  fleet  of  war-ships 
was  sent  by  the  Admiralty  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to 
guard  the  flotilla  on  its  way  across.  Then  for  several  weeks 
those  in  Canada  heard  nothing  definite,  although  there  were 
any  number  of  rumours  of  how  the  Contingent  had  sailed, 
how  they  had  lain  in  the  Gulf  for  days,  and  so  forth,  but 
eventually  the  newspapers  announced  that  the  first  of  the 
Canadian  Overseas  Forces  had  arrived  safely  in  England,  and 
were  encamped  on  Salisbury  Plains. 

At  this  early  date  the  McGill  Chapter  had  a  score  of  its 
members  on  active  service  for  besides  those  already  men¬ 
tioned  as  being  with  the  Canadian  Expeditionary  Force  and 
the  P.P.C.L.I.,  Surgeon-Lieut.  G.  R.  McCowen  *07,  had  been 
seven  years  in  the  Royal  Navy  and  on  the  declaration  of  war 
was  with  his  ship  on  the  high  seas,  and  Surgeon  T.  F.  Bay- 
field  ’01,  at  the  same  time  was  on  board  H.M.C.S.  “Rainbow.” 
2nd  Lieut.  R.  I.  P.  Barker  ’12,  too,  had  volunteered  in  England 
on  the  5th  of  August  with  the  54th  Divisional  Train  of  the 
Imperial  Army  Service  Corps  and  eventually  in  July,  1915, 
was  sent  to  Suvla  Bay,  at  Gallipoli,  while  N.  A.  Gass  ’16, 
enlisted  on  the  10th  of  August  in  the  London  Honourable 
Artillery  Company,  as  a  private.  Another  English  Alpha 
Delt,  G.  H.  Brunner  ’06,  also  volunteered  immediately,  and 
became  a  Staff-Captain  on  the  staff  of  a  division  of  Royal 
Field  Artillery  in  the  British  Expeditionary  Force.  Captain 
Brunner  also  eventually  got  to  the  Dardanelles  and  was 
wounded  very  early  in  the  game.  In  Canada  before  the 
First  Contingent  sailed  one  of  the  Chapter’s  graduates  re¬ 
ceived  an  appointment  to  the  Permanent  Staff  in  the  person 
of  Capt.  N.  C.  Ogilvie  ’00.  This  position  Captain  Ogilvie 
held  for  some  time,  but  eventually  gave  it  up  to  go  overseas 
with  the  12th  Bn.,  and  later  still  in  December  he  joined  the 
P.P.C.L.I.  as  second  in  command  of  a  company. 


CHAPTER  II. 
Joining  Up. 
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“  So  when  you  went  to  play  another  game 
You  could  not  but  be  brave : 

An  Empire's  team ,  a  rougher  football  field, 

The  end — perhaps  your  grave. 

What  matter  ?  On  the  winning  of  a  goal 
You  staked  your  soul." 

— “To  a  Soldier  in  Hospital.” — W.  M.  Letts. 


Now  that  we  have  brought  the  First  Canadian  Contingent, 
including  that  score  Alpha  Delts  who  were  among  the  first 
in  Canada  to  volunteer  their  services,  safely  into  camp  on 
Salisbury  Plains,  let  us  turn  for  a  brief  space  to  the  effect 
the  war  had  upon  the  University  and  the  McGill  Chapter 
in  the  autumn  of  1914,  and  to  what  the  Alpha  Delts  left  at 
home  were  doing.  In  the  first  place,  with  the  raising  of 
33,000  Canadian  troops  for  service  overseas  people  at  once 
realized  that  those  who  remained  in  Canada  owed  something 
to  the  brave  men  who  came  forward,  and  more  particularly 
to  their  families.  The  Canadian  Army  at  that  time  was  said 
to  be  the  best  fed  army  in  the  world,  and  the  Government 
probably  paid  its  soldiers  more  than  practically  any  other 
army,  but  the  fact  remained  that  money  would  be  scarce, 
and  the  cost  of  living  high  in  war-time,  and  it  was  imperative 
that  the  families  of  those  men  who  had  gone  overseas  to  fight 
for  Canada  and  the  Empire  should  not  be  left  in  need.  To 
meet  this  emergency  a  scheme  was  thought  of  in  Ottawa  by 
the  authorities  to  raise  by  public  subscription  a  huge  Patriotic 
Fund  throughout  the  Dominion,  which  should  add  to  the 
soldier’s  pay  according  to  the  number  dependent  upon  him 
for  their  daily  bread  and  support.  It  was  therefore  a  great 
source  of  pride  to  the  McGill  Chapter  (and  it  should  be  to 
the  Amherst  Chapter  as  well)  when  it  was  learned  that 
H.  B.  Ames,  M.P.  Amh.  ’85,  and  a  father  of  the  McGill 
Chapter,  had  been  selected  by  the  Government  in  Ottawa 
to  organize  and  take  charge  of  this  patriotic  and  Christian 
work.  Ames  at  once  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  in  a 
short  space  of  time  had  stimulated  a  great  wave  of  patriotic 
benevolence  throughout  the  Dominion  in  this  cause.  An 
active  campaign  was  set  on  foot  and  committees  were  formed 
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in  all  the  large  centres  of  Canada  which  at  once  began  the 
work  of  making  the  collections.  As  an  example  of  the  way  it 
took  hold  of  the  people,  a  whirlwind  campaign  was  carried 
out  in  the  city  of  Montreal,  twenty-two  teams  composed  of 
prominent  Montreal  citizens  were  organized,  a  captain  for 
each  team  was  selected,  and  for  a  week  the  campaign  went 
on.  Clubs  subscribed  so  much  per  member,  large  business 
concerns  contributed  thousands  of  dollars,  benefit  enter¬ 
tainments  were  held,  individual  millionaires  dug  down  into 
their  pockets,  collection  pots  were  placed  in  the  streets,  and 
so  forth.  The  result  was  that  in  a  week’s  time  one  million 
dollars  was  collected  in  the  city  of  Montreal  alone.  It  was 
pleasing  to  note  that  E.  G.  M.  Cape  ’98  and  P.  F.  Sise  ’00, 
two  of  the  wealthy  young  graduates  in  the  Chapter,  took  a 
prominent  part  in  this  campaign  and  themselves  subscribed 
generously  to  the  fund.  The  same  kind  of  campaign  was  carried 
out  in  all  the  large  cities  of  Canada,  and  through  the  country 
districts  as  well,  with  the  result  that  some  four  millions  of 
dollars  were  collected,  which  were  to  be  put  to  such  good  use 
later.  The  scheme,  after  its  inauguration,  expanded  con¬ 
siderably,  and  the  Patriotic  Fund  later  became  a  large  organi¬ 
zation  stretching  across  the  whole  country,  with  a  staff  of 
hundreds  of  employees  wTho  disbursed  the  money,  inquired 
into  worthy  cases,  heard  the  troubles  of  anxious  wives  and 
mothers,  afforded  temporary  assistance  to  men  invalided 
home,  and  in  general  looked  after  the  dependents  of  men  on 
active  service.  H.R.H.  the  Governor-General  was  the 
president  of  this  huge  fund,  the  Honourable  the  Minister  of 
Finance  was  the  Honorary  Treasurer,  and  the  Honorary 
Secretary  and  active  head  of  the  whole  thing  was  Mr.  Ames. 
His  untiring  efforts  and  great  ability  in  organizing  such  a 
movement  was  unquestioned  throughout  the  Dominion,  and 
all  felt  that  a  good  work  well  done  was  rightly  recognized 
by  His  Majesty  the  King  when  during  the  winter 
Herbert  B.  Ames,  M.P.,  became  Sir  Herbert  Ames,  Kt., 
M.P.,  at  the  hands  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught. 

Shortly  after  these  whirlwind  campaigns  took  place 
throughout  Canada  for  the  Patriotic  Fund,  that  is  about  the 
first  of  October,  McGill  University  opened  its  doors  again 
for  the  session  1914-15.  Quite  a  number  of  the  under¬ 
graduates  had  enlisted  and  were  at  that  time  on  the  ocean 
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on  their  way  to  England,  but  still  the  war  had  made  little 
appreciable  change  in  the  number  of  those  actually  around 
the  campus  again.  In  other  ways  the  war  did  make  a  great 
change,  however,  about  college,  and  the  student  life,  both 
at  college  and  in  the  Fraternity,  was  changed  completely. 
At  the  Chapter  House  on  McTavish  Street,  the  college  year 
began  with  but  eleven  active  members,  nine  of  the  brothers 
having  graduated  the  year  previous,  five  having  left  college 
to  go  on  active  service,  and  one  having  transferred  to  Yale. 
The  material  for  candidates  coming  up  to  college  that  fall, 
too,  although  as  many  in  numbers,  was  not  as  good  as  in  pre¬ 
vious  years,  many  of  the  men  who  were  most  likely  to  have 
been  selected  by  the  fraternities  having  failed  to  come  up 
to  college,  preferring  to  await  developments  in  the  war  before 
they  decided  to  do  so.  The  result  of  this  was  that  though 
the  Chapter  worked  hard  it  was  only  able  to  get  six  new 
members  for  the  Freshman  delegation — L.  H.  Parsons,  M.  H. 
Hutchison,  G.  E.  S.  McLeod,  M.  E.  St.  C.  Ward,  H.  G. 
Spohn,  and  W.  J.  Rutherford,  and  of  these  three  already 
had  brothers  in  the  Chapter.  A  great  future  help  to  the 
Chapter,  however,  was  the  affiliating  of  G.  F.  Hanson,  of 
the  Union  Chapter,  who  came  up  to  McGill  to  take  medicine 
after  having  already  had  three  years’  experience  in  the  Union 
Chapter.  The  smaller  roll  of  the  active  chapter  and  our 
personal  interest  in  the  war  naturally  caused  a  considerable 
change  in  the  life  of  the  Chapter,  particularly  as  the  burden 
of  the  work  in  connection  with  the  fraternity  life  was  thrown 
upon  much  younger  shoulders  than  it  ever  had  been  before 
in  the  Chapter’s  history,  due  to  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the 
members  had  either  graduated  or  enlisted.  We  were  greatly 
aided,  however,  by  the  generous  help  of  two  of  the  members 
who  had  graduated  the  previous  year  and  who  were  taking  a 
post-graduate  course  at  the  University,  J.  S.  Hall  and  R.  E. 
Stavert.  For  six  weeks,  too,  the  Chapter  was  fortunate  in 
having  its  president,  Major  J.  K.  Bertram,  with  it  while  he 
was  waiting  to  receive  his  overseas  appointment. 

The  change  in  the  student  life  at  the  University  due  to 
the  war  was  very  noticeable,  as  has  been  said,  in  the  type  of 
freshman  who  came  up  to  the  University.  It  was  very 
marked,  too,  in  the  new  point  of  view  the  students  took 
towards  college  athletics  and  college  activities,  particularly 
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the  latter.  A  point  was  made  around  college  of  trying  to 
carry  along  the  same  old  enthusiasm  for  sports,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  this  was  successful.  It  must  be  said,  too,  that 
the  Chapter,  though  small,  has  seldom  had  a  more  successful 
year  in  athletics,  for  it  had  one  of  the  freshmen  on  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Tennis  Team,  another  won  the  Intercollegiate  Champion¬ 
ship  for  his  weight  on  the  Wrestling  Team,  still  another  was  a 
member  of  the  Boxing  Team,  Todd  worked  his  way  up  from 
the  Third  to  the  First  Football  Team,  T.  S.  Hall  was  captain 
of  the  Third  Football  Team,  two  others  were  on  the  Third 
Team,  Rutherford  was  Intercollegiate  Champion  miler  and  a 
member  of  the  Championship  Intercollegiate  Track  Team, 
and  later  on  in  the  season  T.  S.  Hall  and  Eric  Parsons  were 
members  of  the  University  Hockey  Team  which  created  such 
a  good  impression  in  the  Eastern  States.  Also  some  six  of  the 
members  played  prominent  parts  on  their  class  football  teams 
besides  those  who  were  on  the  University  Teams.  It  was  in 
the  student  activities,  however,  that  the  change  in  the  mental 
atmosphere  around  college  was  most  marked,  and  very  few 
of  the  old  clubs  and  student  organizations  were  supported 
as  they  might  have  been.  The  reason  for  this  seemed  to  be 
that  the  students  preferred  at  that  time  to  give  up  the  time 
they  had  spent  on  these  matters  in  the  past  to  preparing 
themselves  in  a  military  way  for  the  future.  It  was  pleasing 
to  note,  however,  that  the  McGill  Chapter  of  the  Fraternity 
was  able  at  such  a  time  to  exert  the  additional  force  necessary 
and  to  do  both,  for  although  we  were  already  well  represented 
on  the  athletic  field,  the  whole  Chapter,  with  but  very  few 
exceptions,  went  into  military  work  of  some  kind  or  another 
at  once,  and  at  the  same  time  three  of  the  active  chapter 
held  class  offices,  two  were  associate  editors  of  the  college 
daily,  seven  were  on  the  executives  of  prominent  clubs  about 
college,  and  at  least  one  held  three  of  the  most  prominent 
offices  in  the  student  life  of  the  University.  That  they  did 
not  sacrifice  their  studies  and  their  military  work  to  do  these 
things  was  shown  at  the  end  of  the  year  by  the  fact  that 
none  of  them  failed  to  pass  their  college  examinations,  and 
that  eight  of  them  had  enlisted  for  overseas  service  with  com¬ 
missions  by  the  summer  and  four  had  gone  in  the  ranks. 

With  this  different  point  of  view  in  the  minds  of  the 
students  at  college  when  they  returned  to  their  academic 
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work  in  the  autumn  of  1914,  as  to  where  their  real  duty  lay, 
it  was  natural  that  the  most  convenient  method  of  combining 
both  their  college  work  and  their  military  training  should 
have  been  sought.  During  peace  times  McGill  had  had  one 
organization  of  a  military  character  which  had  not,  however, 
been  particularly  popular.  This  was  a  unit  of  the  Canadian 
Officers’  Training  Corps,  a  plan  which  had  been  adopted  in 
some  of  the  more  prominent  of  the  universities  of  the  Mother¬ 
land  to  give  a  military  training  to  University  men  during  their 
scholastic  careers  which  would  qualify  them  for  commissions 
in  the  Militia  by  the  time  they  came  to  take  their  degrees. 
This  scheme  had  proved  very  successful,  and  had  spread 
from  the  colleges  of  Great  Britain  to  those  of  the  Colonies,  so 
that  at  the  time  that  war  broke  out  there  were  already  an 
odd  twenty  men  at  McGill  taking  a  course  in  military  work- 
which  would  qualify  them  later  for  rank  in  the  Canadian 
Militia.  The  officer  in  charge  of  this  small  unit  at  McGill 
was  the  late  Colonel  Burland,  who  on  the  outbreak  of  war 
went  to  London  as  the  Canadian  Red  Cross  Commissioner 
at  the  Empire’s  capital.  Colonel  Burland  for  some  time  had 
been  ably  assisted  in  this  military  work  by  Major  Geddes 
and  Captain  McKergow,  two  of  the  professors  at  McGill  who 
had  had  some  previous  military  experience,  and  by  Captain 
A.  A.  Magee,  Toronto  Chapter  ’02,  who  for  years  had  followed 
the  military  game  as  a  hobby,  and  had  been  more  or  less 
actively  in  it  for  a  time  when  he  acted  as  Aide-de-Camp  to 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ontario.  With  the  sudden 
demand  for  a  military  training  on  a  far  larger  scale  at  the 
University  than  the  old  O.T.C.  organization  could  supply, 
these  four  men,  assisted  by  the  Graduates’  Society  and  the 
Students’  Council  of  McGill,  as  well  as  the  student  body  as  a 
whole,  undertook,  with  the  authorization  of  the  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  of  the  Dominion  and  the  official  sanction  of  the  Minister 
of  Militia,  to  raise  a  complete  militia  regiment  on  the  campus 
to  be  composed  entirely  of  the  graduates  and  undergraduates 
of  the  University.  More  than  that,  instead  of  being  merely 
a  militia  regiment  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  it  was 
to  be  an  enlarged  type  of  the  old  Canadian  Officers’  Training 
Corps  unit,  which  itself  was  to  become  the  nucleus  of  the 
new  regiment.  Like  the  O.T.C.  units  of  times  past,  it  was  to 
take  precedence  in  the  Official  Gazettes  as  a  C.O.T.C.  unit 
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over  the  ordinary  militia  units,  and  the  regiment  was  to  serve 
the  same  function  of  the  old  form  of  the  O.T.C.  by  giving 
those  who  wished  to  take  the  course  a  rapid  training  that 
would  qualify  them  for  commissions  in  the  service.  It  was 
not  compulsory,  however,  for  all  to  take  these  courses,  and 
those  who  wished  could  join  merely  for  the  sake  of  picking 
up  a  rough  working  knowledge  of  the  military  game,  and  so 
begin  to  prepare  themselves  for  future  developments  in  the 
war.  The  organization  of  this  McGill  regiment  began  at 
once  and  was  undertaken  principally  by  Major  Auckland 
Geddes,  who  had  had  considerable  experience  of  a  like  nature 
with  the  O.T.C.  units  at  the  British  Universities.  Also,  a 
number  of  the  younger  graduates  got  together  as  the  organi¬ 
zers  and  financial  backers  of  the  movement  ;  a  prominent 
retired  militia  officer  of  the  city  was  asked  to  take  command 
of  the  new  regiment  and  gladly  accepted  ;  the  twenty  odd 
O.T.C.  members  were  set  to  work  as  recruiters  and  recruit 
trainers  ;  Captain  Magee  was  appointed  Adjutant,  and  eight 
young  graduates  who  in  their  college  days  had  been  prominent 
in  athletics  or  other  student  activities  were  chosen  as  company 
organizers.  Of  the  last  P.  F.  Sise  ’00  and  J.  C.  Kemp  ’08 
from  the  Chapter  were  two  of  those  chosen  by  the  Graduates’ 
Society.  The  scheme  was  in  every  way  a  huge  success,  and 
was  quickly  taken  up  by  the  college  authorities  and  the 
student  bodies.  The  former  encouraged  the  students  to 
enroll  themselves  by  allowing  those  who  did  so  a  certain  con¬ 
sideration  in  their  scholastic  work  and,  further,  set  them  a 
good  example  by  enrolling  themselves  as  privates.  In  a 
remarkably  short  space  of  time  the  regiment  grew  to  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  some  eight  or  nine  hundred  college  men,  who  devoted 
two  nights  a  week  and  every  Saturday  afternoon  to  going 
through  military  evolutions  and  a  thorough  course  of  military 
training.  It  was  a  really  remarkable  sight  to  see  such  famous 
professors  as  J.  George  Adami,  the  famous  pathologist  and  a 
famous  member  of  the  McGill  Chapter,  Stephen  Leacock, 
famous  humorist,  Frank  D.  Adams,  Dean  of  the  Science 
Faculty,  side  by  side  with  famous  athletes  like  Hodgson,  the 
Olympic  swimmer,  Gilmour,  the  old  McGill  football  star, 
Laing,  the  champion  tennis  player,  Parsons  of  hockey  fame, 
with  here  and  there  a  distinguished  Canadian  lawyer  or  a 
Montreal  millionaire  of  note  in  the  financial  world — all  mixed 
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in  together  with  the  greenest  of  freshmen  and  wisest  of  seniors, 
all  determined  to  become  efficient  soldiers  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  Dominion  Government  gave  the  new  regiment 
every  encouragement  possible  and  almost  immediately  a 
thousand  uniforms  and  rifles  were  supplied  while  the  regiment 
itself  was  officially  recognized  as  “the  McGill  University 
Battalion  of  the  Canadian  Officers’  Training  Corps.”  From 
the  first  efficiency  was  the  greatest  requirement  in  the  choos¬ 
ing  of  the  officers,  and  men  with  previous  military  experience 
were  chosen  as  much  as  possible,  even  among  the  junior 
officers.  No  preference  was  shown  and  if  a  professor  or 
other  prominent  man  wished  to  join  he  did  so  by  enlisting 
in  the  ranks,  unless  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  already 
had  considerable  military  experience.  This  being  the  case, 
although  there  were  a  good  number  of  the  professors  in  the 
battalion,  only  three  or  four  of  them  were  given  commissions, 
their  previous  work  in  a  military  way  warranting  it,  and 
several  young  undergraduates  for  the  same  reason  received 
commissions.  Among  the  latter  was  one  of  our  active  mem¬ 
bers,  D.  H.  Macfarlane  T7,  who  was  appointed  the  battalion 
signalling  officer  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant. 

Lieut.  Macfarlane  had  had  some  six  years’  experience  as 
a  signaller  in  the  Canadian  Militia  previous  to  the  war,  and 
during  that  time  he  had  worked  his  way  up  from  the  ranks 
to  a  commission,  which  he  had  held  for  several  years  past, 
so  that  on  the  outbreak  of  war  he  and  one  other  officer 
were  considered  the  most  efficient  signalling  officers  in  the 
4th  (Montreal)  Military  District  of  Canada.  That  Mac¬ 
farlane  made  good  with  the  McGill  Battalion  is  but  a  matter 
of  history  in  the  Regiment  now.  In  a  short  time  he  had  a 
thoroughly  trained  squad  of  signallers  under  him,  many  of 
whom  enlisted  in  a  body  later  to  go  overseas,  and  were  then 
to  do  most  efficient  work  in  the  front  line  trenches  of  Flanders. 
Lieut.  Macfarlane’s  ability  as  an  instructor  of  signallers  was 
soon  recognized  at  the  Headquarters  of  the  4th  Military 
District  and  a  short  time  after  the  formation  of  the  McGill 
Battalion  he  was  appointed  to  the  Divisional  Instructional 
Cadre.  He  remained  the  youngest  officer  on  that  staff  until 
he  left  to  go  overseas  himself  in  the  autumn  of  1915. 

The  majority  of  the  officers  of  the  new  battalion,  however, 
were  young  graduates  of  the  University  about  town,  and  it 
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was  pleasing  to  find  that  the  abilities  of  two  of  our  McGill 
Alpha  Delts  who  started  in  the  ranks  were  soon  recognized 
and  that  they  were  given  commissions.  One  of  these  was 
J.  S.  L.  Brunton  ’10,  who  joined  as  a  private,  but  when  the 
senior  officers  discovered  that  he  was  a  graduate  of  Woolwich 
Military  Academy  in  England,  had  held  a  regular  army  com¬ 
mission,  and  was  only  kept  from  going  overseas  with  the  first 
because  of  poor  health,  they  immediately  made  him  a  platoon 
commander  in  the  Battalion.  His  large  experience  in  a 
military  way  soon  came  to  the  ears  of  the  powers  that  be  at 
Headquarters  in  Montreal,  and  a  short  time  afterwards 
Brunton  also  was  appointed  to  the  Instructional  Cadre  of 
the  4th  District.  It  might  be  well  to  mention  that  at  that 
time  there  were  never  more  than  ten  officers  in  all  on  the 
Instructional  Cadre  of  a  District,  so  that  with  two  Alpha 
Delts  on  the  4th  District  Staff  the  Chapter  was  well  repre¬ 
sented.  The  other  chapter  graduate,  who  shortly  after 
joining  the  regiment  as  a  private  was  given  a  commission, 
was  C.  A.  Pope  ’05,  who  previous  to  the  war  had  had  no 
military  experience  whatsoever,  but  since  August  had  worked 
hard  and  earnestly  to  learn  the  new  game.  Thus  practically 
from  the  start  of  the  McGill  Battalion  there  were  six  Alpha 
Delts  among  the  officers,  besides  F.  W.  Harvey  ’94  of  the 
Canadian  Army  Medical  Corps,  who  was  appointed  to  the 
Battalion  as  assistant  medical  officer.  Besides  the  officer 
Alpha  Delts  when  the  unit  was  formed  seventeen  others 
joined  as  privates,  of  whom  fifteen  later  went  overseas  with 
ranks  varying  from  lieutenant-colonel  to  private.  This 
seventeen  naturally  refers  only  to  the  first  few  days  of  the 
battalion,  for,  within  a  few  months  of  its  inauguration, 
practically  the  whole  of  the  active  chapter  and  the  majority 
of  the  younger  graduates  about  town  had  joined.  The  new 
battalion  created  a  great  deal  of  interest  from  the  start,  and 
even  before  the  uniforms  were  issued  Field  Marshal  H.R.H. 
the  Duke  of  Connaught,  K.G.,  bestowed  upon  the  regiment 
the  honour  of  reviewing  it  in  person.  At  this  inspection 
there  were  several  amusing  little  incidents  when,  as  one  of 
the  Montreal  papers  put  it,  ‘‘His  Royal  Highness  recognized 
several  of  his  friends  serving  as  privates  in  the  ranks  and 
personally  referred  to  this  exhibition  of  the  patriotic  spirit 
that  is  pervading  the  University,  not  only  among  the  students, 
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but  the  Faculty  as  well.  It  was  the  sight  of  Pte.  Dr.  J.  G. 
Adami,  one  of  the  world’s  famous  pathologists,  serving  his 
turn  in  the  ranks,  mastering  the  intricacies  of  forming  fours, 
and  handling  a  rifle,  that  won  admiring  comment  from  the 
Duke.”  In  a  very  short  space  of  time  the  regiment  had 
grown  to  a  thousand  strong,  the  largest  militia  unit  in  Mon¬ 
treal,  and  under  the  able  direction  of  its  officers  quickly 
rounded  into  shape  as  one  of  the  best  drilled  and  most  up-to- 
date  militia  units  in  the  Dominion. 

In  the  early  autumn,  with  the  marked  success  of  the 
C.O.T.C.,  the  University  became  the  centre  for  military 
training  around  Montreal,  and  towards  the  end  of  October 
a  course  of  military  lectures  was  started  at  college.  The 
special  subject  was  Military  Field  Engineering  and  the 
lecturer  was  this  same  Lieut.  J.  S.  L.  Brunton  TO,  Royal 
Garrison  Artillery  (Retired).  Other  units  also  were  soon 
started,  and  several  of  those  at  the  House  began  to  get  into 
things  a  little  more  actively.  At  this  time  Major  J.  K. 
Bertram  T6,  one  time  Royal  Military  College  cadet  and  in 
1914  the  president  of  the  active  chapter,  finally  received  an 
overseas  appointment.  Major  Bertram  had  been  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  get  overseas  since  the  outbreak  of  war,  but  had  been 
kept  on  recruiting  work  during  the  summer,  and  when  college 
opened  again  he  had  returned  for  a  few  weeks.  Finally,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  offered  the  appointment  of  adjutant  of  a  Toronto 
battalion,  with  the  rank  of  captain,  and  though  it  was  a  step- 
down  in  rank  he  accepted  at  once  in  order  to  get  overseas 
without  further  delay.  The  then  Captain  Bertram  therefore 
left  the  Chapter  the  first  week  in  November  and  joined  the 
20th  Battalion  in  Toronto  as  Captain  and  Adjutant.  Shortly 
afterwards  F.  E.  Morkill  ’ll  joined  him  with  the  20th  as 
Machine  Gun  Officer  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  On  the 
outbreak  of  war  Bertram  was  the  youngest  major  in  Canada, 
was  a  Royal  Military  College  graduate,  spoke  English, 
French,  and  German,  had  had  a  number  of  years’  experience 
in  the  Canadian  Militia,  and  was  in  his  fourth  year  in  medicine 
at  McGill.  There  have  been  few  if  any  of  those  who  left  the 
Chapter  to  serve  overseas  who  held  such  qualifications  to  be 
an  officer  at  the  front  in  a  modern  war  as  did  Major  Bertram, 
and  certainly  no  one  left  the  Chapter  who  was  more  beloved 
by  all  than  this  gallant  young  Canadian. 
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24th  V.R.C. 
and  23rd 
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Recruited. 
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In  Canada  during  the  autumn  preparations  went  ahead 
for  the  formation  of  a  second  division  to  go  overseas,  and  it 
was  natural  that  more  of  the  Chapter  should  have  taken  the 
big  step  at  this  time.  In  Montreal  two  new  infantry  battalions 
were  set  on  foot,  as  well  as  another  battery  of  artillery,  and  a 
field  ambulance  unit.  With  all  these  the  Chapter  was  well 
represented.  The  two  infantry  battalions  were  named  the 
24th  Bn.  Victoria  Rifles  of  Canada,  and  the  23rd  Bn.  West- 
mount  Rifles.  The  latter  began  its  organization  in  Montreal, 
but  was  largely  composed  of  western  troops  and  when  once 
started  it  was  moved  into  barracks  at  the  immigration  sheds 
on  the  wharves  at  Quebec  City.  With  the  23rd  Bn.  were 
Lieutenants  J.  R.  Anderson  ’ll  and  R.  E.  Stavert  T4.  The 
latter  had  been  devoting  a  great  deal  of  his  time  to  assisting 
the  active  chapter  in  its  work  at  the  Fraternity  House  while 
he  was  qualifying  for  his  commission  with  the  local  High¬ 
landers.  He  received  his  overseas  appointment  with  the 
23rd,  however,  and  joined  them  at  Quebec  just  in  time  to  sail 
with  them  for  England.  The  24th  on  the  other  hand  was 
recruited  and  remained  for  their  entire  Canadian  period  of 
training  in  Montreal.  They  remained  in  barracks  in  an 
empty  school  in  the  city  all  winter  and  with  them  was  Lieut. 
A.  L.  S.  Mills  T4. 

No.  6  Field  Ambulance,  Canadian  Army  Medical  Corps, 
the  Montreal  ambulance  unit  for  the  Second  Division,  began 
its  period  of  training  about  this  time  also,  and  Capt.  W.  B. 
Howell  ’96  and  Lieutenants  R.  H.  M.  Hardisty  ’03  and  H.  P. 
Wright  T4,  both  of  whom  during  the  early  winter  of  1915 
were  promoted  captains,  were  appointed  to  its  staff  of  officers. 
About  the  same  time  Lieut.  H.  L.  Fetherstonhaugh  ’09 
received  his  appointment  to  the  new  artillery  unit,  the  21st 
Battery,  Canadian  Field  Artillery. 

Towards  the  middle  of  November  “the  McGill  Daily” 
published  the  first  of  their  lists  of  McGill  men  who  had  gone 
overseas  from  Canada,  and  out  of  a  total  number  of  117 
McGill  men,  17  of  the  names  were  those  of  McGill  Alpha 
Delts.  About  the  same  time  a  list  was  published  of  those 
who  had  passed  the  examinations  for  the  first  subalterns’ 
course  of  the  reorganized  O.T.C. ,  and  among  those  men¬ 
tioned  as  having  qualified  for  rank  as  lieutenants  were  the 
following  Alpha  Delts  :  E.  G.  M.  Cape,  H.  L.  Fetherston- 
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haugh,  J.  C.  Kemp,  C.  K.  McLeod,  K.  C.  Notman,  C.  A. 
Pope,  R.  L.  A.  Strathy,  and  K.  O.  Hutchison.  As  one  course 
finished  in  the  district,  however,  another  course  began,  and 
in  a  short  time  the  names  of  J.  G.  Adami,  H.  P.  Wright,  J.  R. 
Anderson,  and  E.  D.  Morse  were  also  gazetted. 

Scattered  throughout  the  Dominion  other  McGill  Alpha 
Delts  were  also  joining  up,  and  one  by  one  the  names  of 
Lieut.-Col.  E.  G.  Mason  ’02,  commanding  the  50th  Bn., 
Capt.  E.  Douglas  ’04,  medical  officer  of  the  40th  Bn.,  Lieut. 
D.  R.  Charleson  ’14,  of  the  47th  Bn.,  Lieut.  R.  H.  Winslow 
’09,  of  the  48th  Bn.,  which  later  became  the  3rd  Canadian 
Pioneer  Bn.,  Lieut.  E.  R.  Newcombe  ’ll,  of  the  21st  Bn.  (he 
was  afterwards  drafted  into  the  Patricia’s),  Lieut.  G.  M. 
Boyd  ’07,  of  the  39th  Bn.,  and  Sapper  G.  H.  Davis  ’07,  of 
the  2nd  Divisional  Signal  Company,  Canadian  Engineers, 
reached  the  Chapter.  Among  our  medical  graduates,  too, 
the  call  of  duty  was  immediately  responded  to  for  military 
service  in  their  profession  at  home,  if  they  were  not  able  to 
go  overseas  at  once.  Thus  during  that  autumn  of  1914 
Capt.  H.  S.  Muckleston  ’05  at  Valcartier  and  in  Montreal 
served  as  a  military  medical  officer  on  examination  boards, 
Lieut.  W.  L.  Barlow  ’98  also  became  a  Canadian  Army 
Medical  Corps  officer  in  Montreal,  and  Capt.  L.  M.  Murray 
’00  was  on  the  staff  of  the  military  hospital  at  Halifax.  By 
the  late  autumn  of  1914  a  second  Canadian  division  for 
Canada’s  expeditionary  force  was  making  ready  to  join  the 
first  division  in  Europe. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Under  Fire. 

t 

“  The  fighting  man  shall  from  the  sun 

Take  warmth,  and  life  from  the  glowing  earth ; 

Speed  with  the  light-foot  winds  to  run, 

And  with  the  trees  to  newer  birth ; 

And  find  when  fighting  shall  be  done, 

Great  rest  and  fullness  after  dearth 

The  thundering  line  of  battle  stands. 

And  in  the  air  Death  moans  and  sings ; 

But  Day  shall  clasp  him  with  strong  hands. 

And  Night  shall  fold  him  in  soft  wings.” 

—“He  Is  Dead  Who  Will  Not  Fight.”— Julian  Grenfell. 


THE  First  Division  arrived  in  England  about  the  first 
of  October,  and  was  sent  to  complete  its  training 
under  canvas  on  Salisbury  Plains.  At  this  time 
Belgium  had  been  overrun  by  the  Germans,  the  French  had 
been  driven  back,  and  the  gallant  little  British  Army  had 
been  unable  to  check  the  onrushing  hordes  at  the  First  Battle 
of  St.  Quentin  on  August  28th.  Then  the  German  plans 
were  changed  slightly  and  on  they  rushed  for  Paris,  driving 
the  French  and  British  before  them.  Then  followed  that 
wonderful  rear-guard  action  of  General  Smith-Dorrien’s  in 
the  retreat  from  Mons,  and  the  final  checking  of  the  Germans 
almost  at  the  gates  of  Paris.  The  Allies  established  them¬ 
selves  on  the  Paris- Verdun  line.  Next  came  the  retreat  of 
the  Germans  to  the  Aisne,  and  the  saving  of  their  position 
by  the  extension  of  their  battle-front  to  the  Arras  region. 
Again  the  German  plans  changed,  and  a  drive  in  the  direction 
of  Calais  was  made.  On  October  9th  Antwerp  was  taken, 
and  on  the  12th  Lille  fell.  The  rush  to  the  coast  was  also 
checked,  however,  when  a  new  British  Army  was  sent  from 
Havre  to  block  the  road  to  Calais,  and  on  October  27th  the 
First  Battle  of  Ypres  was  fought.  The  mad  rushing  of 
armies  through  Belgium  and  northern  France  practically 
stopped  here,  however,  and  by  November  1st  the  great  siege 
of  the  trenches  had  begun.  Such  in  brief  was  the  situation 
on  the  western  battle-front  when  the  Canadians  were  begin¬ 
ning  their  second  period  of  training,  this  time  on  the  mud- 
soaked  Plains  of  Salisbury. 

At  Salisbury  the  Canadians  began  their  five  months’ 
training,  living  in  tents  at  first,  and  a  certain  number  of 
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them  in  huts  and  billets  later.  The  training  was  much  the 
same  as  before,  a  continual  round  of  drill,  drill,  drill,  with 
some  rifle  practice,  and  practice  with  guns  for  the  artillery. 
At  that  early  stage  in  the  war  the  advanced  instruction  in 
trench  warfare,  bomb  throwing,  bayonet  work,  and  so  forth 
was  practically  unknown,  and  the  old  traditions  of  army 
training  were,  on  the  whole,  adhered  to.  It  was  a  mono¬ 
tonous  life  for  all,  and  a  disagreeable  one,  too,  for  all  during 
their  period  of  training  on  Salisbury  Plains  it  rained,  and  it 
rained,  and  it  rained.  The  Plains  became  a  veritable  swamp, 
but  with  it  all  the  men  from  Canada  kept  in  good  spirits,  and 
their  one  complaint  was  that  they  were  not  being  moved 
across  to  France  quick  enough  to  suit  their  wishes.  The 
authorities  knew  what  was  best  for  them,  however,  and 
they  stuck  it  out  like  the  good  soldiers  they  were  and  gradually 
rounded  into  excellent  condition,  both  physically  and  in  a 
military  sense.  In  the  letters  received  at  the  Chapter 
House  from  Salisbury  at  this  time  all  the  soldiers  were  cheer¬ 
ful,  all  were  impatient  to  “get  across,”  and  all  spoke  of  the 
pleasure  they  experienced  in  running  into  a  brother  Alpha 
Delt  on  so  many  different  occasions.  Particularly  at  Christ¬ 
mas  time  did  those  over  ther£  think  of  the  ones  back  at  the 
Chapter  House,  and  the  latter  were  very  proud  of  the 
collection  of  regimental  cards  expressing  the  good  wishes 
of  the  members  overseas  to  their  Chapter  at  home  for  the 
Christmas  season  and  the  coming  year.  Word  came  to 
those  at  home  too  of  jolly  parties  in  London  and  other  places 
when  a  dozen  or  so  McGill  and  Toronto  Alpha  Delts  were 
able  to  get  together  for  a  dinner  in  memory  of  old  times  in 
Canada.  They  were  a  jolly  lot,  that  First  Division  crowd,  and 
to  them  it  really  was  “a  great  adventure  into  the  unknown.” 
It  was  lucky  they  were  that  so  long  as  they  had  to  undergo 
that  awful  mud  and  rain.  Writing  to  the  Chapter  at  Christ¬ 
mas  time,  Major  “Han”  McKee  described  Salisbury  Plains  as 
“a  place  where  it  rains,  nothing  else.  I  never  saw  rain  until  I 
got  there,  and  the  only  man  who  ever  did  was  Noah,  but  he 
had  a  fairly  comfortable  boat,  I  believe.”  Unfortunately  the 
First  Canadian  Division  did  not  make  as  good  an  impression 
on  the  British  people  as  might  have  been  hoped  for,  although 
they  quickly  became  as  smart  in  their  drill  as  the  best  of  the 
British  Territorials.  Discipline  seemed  to  be  the  main 
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trouble,  however,  and  the  Canadians  were  perhaps  at  times 
inclined  to  become  slightly  unruly.  It  was  hard  for  the 
independent  sons  of  democratic  North  America  to  be  tied 
down  to  the  hard  army  discipline  where  a  man  must  do 
as  he  is  told,  whether  he  likes  it  or  not,  and  do  it  without 
hesitation.  The  lack  of  discipline  among  the  Canadians 
led  to  all  sorts  of  stories  like  the  one  that  came  out  in  an 
English  paper  which  told  how  a  sentry  outside  the  camp 
lines  one  night  challenged  a  man  approaching  in  the  dark 
with  the  usual,  “Halt  !  Who  goes  there  ?”  Receiving  no 
reply  he  again  challenged  the  intruder,  with  the  added  warn¬ 
ing  : — “or  I’ll  shoot.”  The  only  reply  he  received  was  a 

gruff  “Go  to  the  d- - ,”  when  the  sentry  at  once  came  to 

the  slope  again  with  a  “Pass,  Canadian,  all’s  well,”  and  con¬ 
tinued  along  his  sentry  beat.  Such  stories  were  not  to  the 
advantage  of  the  reputation  of  Canadian  troops  in  England, 
but  St.  Julien  changed  all  this,  and  since  those  rough  days 
in  April  nothing  has  been  too  good  for  Johnny  Canuck  in  the 
Old  Country.  The  situation  was  really  beautifully  summed 
up  by  the  wounded  Canadian  officer  of  the  First  Division 
who  had  been  rallied  by  an  officer  of  the  Second  Division 
about  to  cross  to  England  with  the  remark  that  “the  First 

Division  has  left  us  a  d - -  of  a  reputation  to  live  down  in 

England.”  The  wounded^  officer’s  reply  was  :  “Yes,  and 
we’ve  left  you  a  II - of  a  reputation  to  live  up  to  in  Flan¬ 

ders.”  Such  a  situation,  however,  meant  that  the  Canadians 
were  kept  a  longer  time  in  training  in  England  than  perhaps 
they  otherwise  would  have  been,  and  they  did  not  finally 
leave  there  until  on  towards  the  first  of  March. 

The  separate  battalion  from  Canada,  however,  “the 
Princess  Patricia’s,”  was  more  fortunate  than  their  fellow 
Canadians,  and  were  ready  to  cross  over  much  before  the 
First  Division.  Early  in  November  this  splendid  body  of 
men,  along  with  the  other  Canadians  on  Salisbury  Plains, 
was  inspected  by  the  King,  and  Major  Gault  had  the  honour 
of  having  His  Majesty  as  his  guest  at  luncheon  on  the  day 
before  another  Alpha  Delt,  Charles  Whitman,  in  another 
world,  was  receiving  the  highest  of  honours  at  the  hands  of 
the  citizens  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  Patricia’s  finally 
crossed  over  to  France  early  in  December.  Gault  himself 
was  chosen  to  go  with  the  Divisional  Staff  for  three  days 
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into  the  trenches  on  December  24th,  and  was  the  first  Cana¬ 
dian  to  enter  the  trenches  in  1914.  A  letter  published  in  a 
Montreal  paper  soon  after  described  how  the  first  Canadians 
and  the  first  Canadian  Alpha  Delt  went  into  action  as  follows  : 
“Hamilton  (Gault)  took  his  Headquarters  company  into  the 
trenches  next  an  English  regiment  100  yards  away  from  the 
Germans.  Some  of  the  English  made  a  bet  with  our  men 
that  they  wouldn’t  capture  a  German  gun  which  was  opposite 
to  them.  They  jumped  out  of  the  trenches,  captured 
the  gun,  and  cleared  the  Germans  out  of  their  trench 
just  to  show  their  pluck.  .  .  .  They  were  mad  with  joy  at 
going  into  action.  .  .  .  Before  they  were  in  the  trenches  they 
were  in  billets  some  miles  from  the  firing  line  where  the 
peasants  were  goodness  itself  to  the  men  who  were  sleeping 
in  barns  and  cowsheds.’’ 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Princess  Patricia’s  by  March  were 
in  the  thick  of  it.  At  first  things  seemed  to  be  fairly  quiet 
at  the  front  for  the  First  Division,  but  the  Patricia’s  were  by 
then  establishing  themselves  as  one  of  the  greatest  regiments 
in  the  history  of  the  British  Army.  By  March  they  had 
seen  considerable  fighting,  and  there  had  been  a  number  of 
casualties.  On  March  3rd  news  reached  Montreal  that 
Major  Gault  had  been  “slightly  wounded  in  the  forearm 
while  leading  a  charge.”  This  was  our  first  casualty  in  the 
Chapter.  Gault  was  wounded  at  this  time  near  St.  Eloi  in 
the  charge  of  the  Patricia’s  which  was  referred  to  in  Field 
Marshal  Sir  John  French’s  despatch  as  follows  :  “On  our 
left  a  party  of  Princess  Patricia’s  Canadian  Light  Infantry 
captured  a  German  trench  with  great  dash.”  Shortly  after 
this  the  P.P.C.L.I.  lost  their  beloved  commanding  officer, 
Lieut.-Colonel  Farquahar,  D.S.O.,  who  was  killed  by  a  stray 
bullet  back  from  the  front  line  trenches,  and  Captain  Buller 
took  command  of  the  regiment.  At  this  time  the  P.P.’s 
were  coming  in  for  a  great  deal  of  fighting.  On  March  24th 
word  reached  Canada  of  one  of  their  daring  exploits  which 
followed  the  great  fight  at  Neuve  Chapelle.  The  Patricia’s 
were  ordered  to  retake  a  lost  trench,  and  they  not  only  did 
so  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  but  they  also  captured  two 
other  trenches  as  well.  Naturally  this  crack  Canadian 
battalion  came  in  for  a  great  deal  of  praise,  not  only  in  Canada, 
but  also  in  Great  Britain,  and  mixed  with  the  glowing  accounts 
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of  the  regiment  itself  were  a  number  of  stories  concerning  the 
heroism  and  coolness  of  Major  Gault  when  his  battalion  was 
under  fire.  A  letter  from  a  private  of  the  regiment,  who  was 
himself  wounded  at  this  time,  tells  in  glowing  words  of  how 
the  Major  was  wounded  and  what  his  own  men  thought  of 
him.  The  private  soldier  wrote  as  follows:  “Our  Major 
Gault  rescued  a  wounded  man  in  broad  daylight  with  the 
bullets  splashing  the  mud  up  all  around  him.  Three  times 
he  went  down,  and  each  time  I  called  out — ‘He’s  hit,  sir!’ 
The  first  two  times  he  got  up  again,  but  the  third  time  he  got 
hit.  Stretcher-bearers  came  to  his  assistance  after  this,  and 
even  then  the  Germans  shot  at  them.  Major  Gault  is  with¬ 
out  doubt  the  bravest  man  in  the  regiment.  I  was  one  of 
the  few  privileged  to  see  all  this.”  Another  soldier  told  how 
the  Major  had  almost  been  captured  by  the  enemy  when  he 
had  the  intrepidity  to  crawl  within  ten  yards  of  the  German 
sap  which  the  regiment  later  captured.  His  wounds  proved 
to  be  more  serious  than  was  at  first  thought,  and  he  was 
invalided  back  to  London  to  recuperate.  While  there  he  was 
received  by  His  Majesty  the  King  at  Buckingham  Palace  on 
March  22nd.  On  April  15th,  while  he  was  still  in  London, 
the  King  conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  an  appointment 
as  a  Companion  of  the  Distinguished  Service  Order,  “in 
recognition  of  his  gallantry  and  devotion  to  duty.”  The 
particular  deed  of  bravery  for  which  he  received  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  honour  was,  according  to  the  official  record,  “for 
conspicuous  gallantry  at  St.  Kloi  on  February  27th  in  recon- 
noitering  quite  close  to  the  enemy’s  position  and  obtaining 
information  of  great  value  for  an  attack  carried  out  the  next 
day,  February  28th.  Major  Gault  assisted  in  the  rescue  of 
wounded  under  the  most  difficult  circumstances  while  exposed 
to  a  heavy  fire.”  Gault  was  the  first  Canadian  to  be  honoured 
by  His  Majesty  for  gallantry  in  the  field  during  the  Great 
War. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  First  Division  was  also  in  the 
thick  of  the  fighting,  but  for  the  first  few  weeks  they  had  a 
fairly  quiet  time.  This  gave  them  a  chance  to  become 
accustomed  to  the  life  in  the  trenches  before  they  came  in 
for  any  serious  action.  Lieut.  Lindsay,  of  the  13th,  in  a  letter 
home  at  this  time,  wrote  of  his  first  impressions  on  reaching 
the  firing  line  as  follows:  “This  is  not  a  romantic  war. 
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Getting  into  the  trenches  is  a  bit  ticklish.  It  is,  of  course, 
done  at  night.  They  occasionally  turn  a  light  on  you  and 
open  up  their  machine-guns.  Then  you  fairly  wallow  in  the 
ground  until  they  let  up.  The  trenches  are  only  eighty  yards 
apart  where  I  was  last  night.  It  was  very  quiet.  The  right 
half  battalion,  which  went  into  the  trenches  Wednesday 
night,  lost  one  man  killed,  shot  through  the  head,  and  one 
wounded.  Last  night  the  left  half  went  in.  The  last  two 
platoons  could  only  get  up  as  far  as  the  reserve  trenches, 
wThich  are  only  occupied  in  case  of  alarm  or  in  case  the  farm 
where  the  reserves  sleep  is  shelled.  It  was  not  at  all  exciting, 
but  it  was  interesting.  .  .  .  Everyone  dodges  the  bullets 
instinctively,  although  a  bullet  that  you  hear  is  harmless. 
Those  you  do  not  hear  are  the  ones  that  get  you.  In  other 
words,  if  you  hear  them  it  means  that  they  have  passed  you. 
There  seemed  to  be  more  or  less  continuous  sniping  all  night. 
Machine-guns  were  used  spasmodically,  but  there  was  practi¬ 
cally  no  artillery.  ...”  Another  interesting  letter  that 
reached  the  Chapter  House  about  this  time  was  from  Lieut. 
Whitley,  of  the  Artillery,  and  in  it  he  told  of  their  first  days 
on  French  soil  in  the  following  manner  :  “I  am  residing  in 
a  French  farmhouse  with  the  horses  mostly  under  cover 
and  the  men  in  the  haylofts,  very  comfortable  considering 

what  we  have  had.  Salisbury  Plains  was  one  h -  of  a 

hole,  mud  everywhere,  so  that  we  are  in  comparative  luxury 
here.  We  are  about  five  or  so  miles  behind  the  firing  line, 
and  expect  to  be  moved  up  any  time  now.  However,  as  it 
is  we  can  hear  and  see  lots  of  the  war.  Guns  booming  all 
day  and  all  night,  and  searchlight  star  shells,  and  rockets 
visible  by  night,  not  to  mention  the  graves  which  are  sacred 

to  the  memory  of  the  poor  dubs  that  got  here  before  us . 

This  country  is  absolutely  rain-soaked — if  you  ever  step  off 
the  road  you  need  a  team  to  haul  you  back  again.  It  must 
have  been  raining  here  pretty  steadily  all  winter,  although 
it  is  not  too  bad  now  ;  by  that  I  mean  that  we  occasionally 
get  a  day  when  it  only  rains  in  the  morning  or  afternoon,  not 
both.” 

Finally,  towards  the  end  of  March,  the  Battle  of  Neuve 
Chapelle  took  place,  and  the  Canadians,  though  they  took 
no  active  part  in  it  themselves,  saw  their  first  big  fight.  In 
this  engagement  the  Canadians  were  only  used  to  give  cover- 
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ing  fire  to  the  advance  of  the  English  regiments  on  their 
flank.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  however,  a  number  of  Canadians 
were  killed  and  wounded,  among  the  latter  being  Pt£.  W.  B. 
Scott  ’10,  the  first  of  the  younger  members  to  be  hit.  As 
has  been  stated,  Scott  had  transferred  from  the  12th  to  the 
14th  Bn.  Royal  Montreal  Regiment,  in  order  to  be  with  his 
chaplain  father  and  his  two  chums,  who  had  enlisted  with 
him,  had  gone  over  to  the  14th  as  well.  At  the  time  of  Neuve 
Chapelle  one  of  these  three  young  gentleman  rankers  had 
been  badly  wounded  about  the  face  and  eye,  and  Scott  had 
begun  a  letter  home  to  the  lad’s  parents,  telling  them  how  he 
had  been  wounded.  Before  he  had  finished  the  letter,  how¬ 
ever,  the  14th  were  ordered  into  the  front  line  trenches,  and 
with  them  went  Scott  and  his  other  chum,  like  himself  a 
young  lawyer  from  Montreal  and  a  graduate  of  McGill. 
This  latter  chap  had  managed  to  smuggle  in  with  him  a  pair 
of  officers’  binoculars,  and  at  a  favourable  moment  he  took  a 
look  through  them  over  the  parapet,  and  had  then  ducked. 
Scott  then  took  the  glasses  and  himself  had  a  look  through 
them,  but  the  spot  had  been  marked  by  a  German  sniper, 
and  a  bullet  passed  cleanly  through  the  small  end  of  the  right 
telescope,  driving  the  metal  and  glass  into  Scott’s  right  eye. 
About  that  time  came  the  terrible  engagement  in  front  of 

the  English  lines,  and  for  hours  Scott  lay  in  a  dugout  suffering 

♦ 

before  he  could  be  attended  to,  except  in  the  roughest  sort  of 
a  way.  He  himself  thought  his  time  had  come  and  divided 
his  scanty  belongings  amongst  his  pals  in  the  trench.  A 
considerate  officer,  however,  eventually  notified  his  father, 
who  was  only  a  short  distance  away,  and  the  Chaplain  later 
managed  to  get  a  staff  officer  to  assist  him.  Between  them 
they  got  the  son  out  of  the  trench  and  into  this  latter  officer’s 
machine.  They  motored  him  back  to  the  Base,  but  the 
casualties  were  coming  in  so  fast  at  the  time  that  he  could 
not  be  looked  after  at  once,  and  he  was  put  on  a  train  for  the 
hospital  at  Boulogne.  There  the  hospitals  were  crowded  to 
overflowing  as  well,  and  he  was  rushed  on  to  Rouen  where 
three  days  after  he  was  hit,  his  eye  was  attended  to,, 
and  needless  to  say  had  to  be  removed.  The  staff  officer  with 
the  machine  later  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  young  noblemen  of  England,  and  the  letter  to  the 
first  chum’s  parents  had  to  be  finished  by  the  third,  who 
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himself  had  a  miraculous  escape  later  at  St.  Julien,  when 
he  came  out  of  the  battle  with  his  life,  but  with  a  very  nasty 
wound. 

At  the  time  the  P.P.C.L.I.  were  getting  their  first  actual 
experiences  of  life  in  the  front  line  trenches,  back  in  Canada 
the  University  had  opened  again  after  the  Christmas  holidays, 
and  the  College  and  Chapter  were  taking  on  a  more  martial 
appearance  than  ever.  About  Christmas  time  the  University 
had  offered  to  raise  and  fully  equip  for  the  Dominion  Govern¬ 
ment  a  Base  Hospital,  to  be  composed  entirely  of  McGill 
men,  and  nurses  from  the  Montreal  General  and  Royal 
Victoria  Hospitals,  institutions  which  themselves  had  a  close 
connection  with  McGill.  The  offer  had  been  quickly  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  the  organization  of  the  hospital  unit  began 
actively  in  the  early  part  of  January.  The  McGill  Medical 
Faculty,  as  is  well  known,  ranks  with  that  of  Johns  Hopkins 
as  one  of  the  finest  medical  schools  on  the  continent,  so  that 
it  was  really  offering  of  Canada’s  best  in  a  medical  way  for 
the  doctor-professors  of  the  University  to  volunteer  to  go  over¬ 
seas  with  the  McGill  Hospital.  That  is,  however,  what 
happened,  and  prominent  among  them  were  some  of  the 
McGill  Alpha  Delts.  The  plan  of  the  hospital  was  to  have 
these  medical  men  of  note  take  the  positions  of  doctors  and 
surgeons  in  this  unit,  while  the  orderlies  and  hospital  men 
were  to  be  made  up  of  students  volunteering  from  the  five 
years  in  medicine  at  college.  The  nurses  were  to  be  chosen 
from  those  volunteering  from  these  two  Montreal  hospitals. 
Dean  Birkett,  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  University,  who 
had  already  had  considerable  experience  in  the  Canadian 
Army  Medical  Corps  and  already  held  the  rank  of  a  lieutenant- 
colonel,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  new  unit,  and 
Capt.  W.  B.  Howell  ’96  of  the  Chapter  received  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Adjutant,  on  being  transferred  from  the  6th  Field 
Ambulance  in  March.  The  other  officers  of  the  new  unit 
who  were  Alpha  Delts  were  Major  J.  C.  Meakins  ’04  and 
Capt.  W.  W.  Francis,  JH.  ’98.  Lieut.  J.  G.  Adami  ’84,  who 
was  promoted  captain  a  short  time  before  this,  at  first  also  in¬ 
tended  to  go  over  with  the  hospital  as  one  of  its  officers,  but 
before  the  unit  left  Canada  the  Government  had  raised  him 
to  the  rank  of  Lieut-Colonel,  and  had  sent  him  overseas  to 
take  up  the  responsible  position  of  Medical  Historian  to  all 
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the  Canadian  Forces  in  France.  Before  he  left,  however, 
Colonel  Adami  was  able  to  help  materially  in  the  organization 
of  the  McGill  Hospital,  and  his  experience  and  advice  were 
of  great  assistance  in  its  formation.  The  students  in  medicine 
were  called  upon  to  volunteer  for  the  rank  and  file  positions 
in  the  hospital,  and  about  one  hundred  from  all  the  years 
responded,  among  them  being  K.  O.  Hutchison  T7,  and  H.  G. 
Spohn  ’19,  of  the  active  chapter.  These  men  at  once  went 
into  uniform  and  began  their  training  in  the  military  part  of 
their  future  work,  at  the  same  time  keeping  up  with  their 
studies  in  medicine.  By  the  end  of  the  college  year  the  men 
of  the  hospital  had  finished  their  preliminary  training  and 
the  students  were  given  their  University  examinations  that 
they  might  not  lose  too  much  by  going  overseas.  By  the  first 
of  May  all  was  ready,  and  about  that  time  No.  3  Canadian 
General  Hospital  “McGill”  sailed  for  England.  For  the 
next  month  and  a  half  after  reaching  the  other  side  they  were 
stationed  at  Shorncliffe  Military  Camp  in  Kent. 

During  the  winter  others  in  the  active  chapter  began  to 
take  a  more  active  interest  in  military  affairs.  At  this  time 
McLennan,  Macfarlane,  Todd,  Morse,  Stuart  McLeod,  and 
Rutherford  all  left  college  to  take  up  military  work,  besides 
K.  O.  Hutchison  and  Spohn.  G.  S.  McLennan  ’16  qualified 
as  an  infantry  lieutenant  and  later  went  on  with  his  military 
studies  to  qualify  as  a  military  engineering  officer.  Shortly 
after  he  started  his  engineering  work  his  room-mate  and  the 
the  acting  president  of  the  Chapter,  J.  J.  Todd  ’17,  joined 
him  in  the  Engineers.  D.  H.  Macfarlane  ’17  found  that  the 
4th  District  Headquarters  was  giving  him  so  much  work  to 
do  instructing  signallers  throughout  the  District  that  he,  too, 
was  forced  to  give  up  his  college  studies,  while  E.  D.  Morse 
U7  found  that  he  could  not  keep  up  both  his  military  studies 
and  his  college  work  as  well,  so  he  very  wisely  dropped  the 
latter.  W.  J.  Rutherford  ’17  had  been  in  the  signalling 
section  of  the  McGill  Battalion,  C.O.T.C.,  under  Macfarlane* 
and  when  volunteers  were  called  for  by  the  authorities  in 
Ottawa  from  among  the  McGill  signallers  to  form  a  part  of  a 
Divisional  Signalling  Section  to  go  overseas  with  the  Second 
Division,  both  he  and  G.  H.  Davis  ’07  offered  their  services, 
the  latter  very  soon  afterwards  receiving  his  corporal’s  stripes. 
G.  E.  S.  McLeod  ’18  on  the  other  hand  left  McGill  to  go  to 
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the  Royal  Military  College  for  a  regular  army  training  there. 
So,  too,  during  the  winter  with  the  younger  graduates  of  the 
Chapter — Major  G.  E.  Vansittart  ’06,  an  ex-cadet  of  the 
Royal  Military  College,  was  appointed  officer  commanding 
the  31st  Battery  in  Toronto,  R.  L.  A.  Strathy  ’14  began  to 
qualify  at  the  Artillery  School  in  Kingston  for  a  commission, 
Lieut.  A.  J.  de  Lotbiniere  ’13  was  getting  his  preliminary 
training  with  the  Highlanders  in  Montreal,  and  so  on.  On 
February  6th  the  Chapter  decided  to  have  the  usual  Annual 
Chapter  Dinner  for  the  very  reason  of  getting  these  members 
who  were  shortly  to  go  overseas  together  for  a  last  time  on 
this  side  at  an  Alpha  Delta  Phi  function.  It  is  doubtful  if 
there  will  ever  be  another  dinner  just  like  that  one  in  the 
history  of  the  Chapter,  for  it  was  the  best  attended  Annual 
Dinner  the  Chapter  had  ever  held,  and  all  those  civilian 
A.D.’s  present  did  their  level  best  to  make  it  an  event  which 
the  Alpha  Delts  present  in  uniform  would  recall  with  pleasure 
when  they  reached  the  trenches.  The  active  chapter  was 
beginning  even  then  to  dwindle  away,  but  they  were  all 
determined  to  “carry  on.” 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Second  Battle  of  Ypres. 


“O  England  of  our  Fathers  and  England  of  our  Sons, 

Above  the  roar  of  battling  hosts,  the  thunder  of  the  guns, 

A  Mother’s  voice  was  calling  us,  we  heard  it  oversea. 

The  Blood  which  Thou  didst  give  us  is  the  blood  we  spill  for  Thee.” 

— “The  Crown  of  Empire.” — Frederick  George  Scott. 

NEUVE  CHAPEELE  was  the  beginning  of  things  for 
the  First  Contingent  of  the  Canadian  Expeditionary 
Force,  and  for  the  next  month  the  casualty  lists 
showed  that  the  Canadians  were  well  up  on  the  firing  line. 
Late  in  April,  however,  came  the  great  battle  for  the  troops 
from  the  Dominion,  and  in  those  four  dark  days  the  Canadian 
soldier  established  his  reputation  forever,  and  the  Canadian 
Militia  lived  up  to  the  greatest  traditions  of  the  British  Army. 
The  first  news  of  the  great  stand  of  the  Canadians  at  St. 
Julien  reached  Canada  on  a  Sunday  morning,  April  28th,  and 
in  Montreal  all  day  the  newspapers  printed  extras  which  were 
distributed  free  throughout  the  city,  giving  fresh  lists  of  the 
fallen.  At  first  the  only  names  that  were  cabled  through 
were  those  of  the  officers,  and  as  list  after  list  came  out  of  the 
dead  and  wounded  officers,  those  at  home  began  to  realize 
what  a  terrible  affair  it  must  have  been,  and  what  the  lists 
of  the  rank  and  file  would  be  like  when  they  too  arrived.  It 
was  a  sad  Sunday  in  the  metropolitan  city  of  Canada,  and  a 
sad  Sunday  it  must  have  been  in  every  other  city  of  the 
Dominion.  It  particularly  hit  Montreal,  however,  and  the 
two  original  Montreal  infantry  battalions,  the  13th  and  the 
14th.  Monday  morning  a  new  list  was  out  and  in  it  the  first 
of  the  Alpha  Delts  was  mentioned,  Capt.  N.  C.  Ogilvie  ’00  of 
the  Patricia’s,  who  was  severely  wounded  about  the  face 
and  arm.  Later  information  gradually  reached  Canada  and 
the  people  heard  the  details  of  how  for  the  first  time  in  history 
a  fiendish  gas  had  been  used  to  aid  an  attack,  how  the  Turcos 
had  broken,  how  the  Candians  had  held,  how  the  Montreal 
battalions  were  practically  wiped  out,  and  how  Canada 
saved  the  day  and  prevented  the  enemy  from  driving  through 
to  Calais.  St.  Julien  or  the  Second  Battle  of  Ypres  is  of  such 
importance  to  Canadians  and  Canada  is  so  proud  of  those 
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days  in  April  that  at  least  a  brief  account  of  the  battle  should 
be  given  at  this  point. 

On  the  22nd  of  April,  1915,  the  First  Canadian  Division 
was  holding  that  portion  of  the  Allied  line  seven  miles  north 
of  Ypres  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  Ypres  Road,  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  jutting  out  of  the  line  known  as  the 
Ypres  Salient.  The  Canadian  Headquarters  were  back  at 
Ypres,  and  all  the  divisional  supplies,  even  to  the  water,  had 
to  be  obtained  seven  miles  back  of  the  front  line  in  this  ancient 
city  of  Flanders.  On  the  left  of  the  Ypres  Road  the  line  was 
held  by  the  French  Turcos,  while  on  the  right  of  the  road  next 
to  them  came  the  13th  Royal  Highlanders  of  Canada  from 
Montreal,  with  the  15th  Bn.  The  48th  Highlanders  of 
Toronto  on  the  right  again  of  the  13th.  The  13th  and  15th 
were  two  of  the  battalions  of  the  3rd  Brigade,  while  on  their 
right  came  the  2nd  Brigade  and  1st  Brigade  of  Canadians, 
and  on  their  extreme  right  again  the  line  was  occupied  by 
Imperial  troops.  Between  the  trenches  and  Ypres  on  the 
main  road  there  were  three  small  villages.  The  first,  about 
two  miles  from  the  trenches,  was  the  village  of  St.  Julien  ; 
the  second,  about  two  miles  further  on  again,  was  the  village 
of  Wiltje,  and  between  Wiltje  and  Ypres  itself  came  the  town 
of  St.  Jean.  On  the  left  hand  side  of  the  road,  slightly  below 
St.  Julien  and  behind  the  Turcos’  line,  there  was  a  small 
wood.  Running  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  trenches  was 
the  road  to  Ypres,  and  parallel  to  the  line  seven  miles  back 
from  it  passing  through  Ypres  was  the  canal.  So  much  for 
the  general  geography  of  the  Ypres  Salient.  Back  at  St. 
Julien  on  April  22nd  one  company  of  the  14th  Royal  Montreal 
Regiment,  under  Major  Paul  Hanson,  was  being  held  as 
supports  for  the  13th  in  the  front  trenches. 

This  was  the  general  disposition  of  the  Canadian  troops 
along  the  Ypres  Road  in  late  April  when  the  Canadians  were 
notified  to  expect  a  movement  on  their  right  flank.  The 
attack  came,  but  it  was  a  German  one,  preceded  by  the 
German  gas,  which  came  across  that  bit  of  No  Man’s  Land 
between  the  trenches  in  a  heavy,  low-lying  cloud,  striking 
the  Turcos  in  full  force  on  their  right  flank,  and  the  Royal 
Highlanders  on  their  extreme  left.  No  troops  in  the  world 

could  have  withstood  that  attack,  for  it  was  the  first  time 

* 

in  history  that  a  chemical  gas  had  been  used  in  this  way  to 
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aid  an  attack  in  battle.  The  pungent  clouds  drove  every¬ 
thing  before  them,  the  fiendish  clouds  that  made  men  choke 
for  breath,  others  cough,  and  the  least  of  them  cry  like  chil¬ 
dren.  The  frightened  native  troops  of  the  French  broke  and 
fled  in  a  wild  panic  before  this  terrible,  breath-taking  devil. 
Behind  the  gas  the  enemy  drove  in  a  wedge  shaped  attack 
on  the  Turco  lines,  with  the  head  of  the  attack  aimed  at  the 
road  to  Ypres.  On  and  on  they  came  in  swarms,  and  back 
went  the  Turcos  in  disorder.  The  left  flank  company  of  the 


13th  stood  it  as  long  as  they  could.  Gallant  Captain  Guy 
Drummond,  a  brave  young  McGill  graduate,  tried  to  rally 
the  flying  Algerians  in  French,  to  no  avail,  and  was  himself 
killed  in  the  attempt.  Still  on  the  Germans  came.  'To  save 
themselves  and  the  line  the  13th  turned  their  left  flank 
slightly,  and  formed  an  angle  with  the  road  to  cover  that 
flank.  In  a  circular  wave  the  Turcos  were  driven  back  down 
the  road  and  off  it  again  right  to  the  canal,  hotly  pursued  by 
the  enemy,  some  of  whom  even  went  as  far  as  the  canal 
itself.  The  Canadians  were  also  getting  to  work  by  then, 
however,  and  the  Germans  were  being  mown  down  as  they 
broke  through  in  their  solid  formations.  Finally,  slowly  but 
surely,  the  enemy  was  forced  back  again  but  at  a  terrible 
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cost  to  the  Canadians.  If  the  enemy  had  only  known  it, 
few  troops  stood  between  them  and  the  road  to  Calais,  and 
they  had  in  comparison  such  vast  numbers  themselves  to 
push  on  with.  The  casualties  were  terrible.  Major  Hanson’s 
company  had  gone  into  St.  Julien  the  day  before  under  him¬ 
self  with  a  full  complement  of  six  officers,  twenty-six  non¬ 
commissioned  officers,  and  some  one  hundred  and  eighty  men, 
and  the  following  day  they  came  out  under  a  junior  platoon 
sergeant.  Their  muster  roll  that  day  showed  only  sixty- 
eight  men  left  to  answer  to  their  names  out  of  the  one  hundred 
and  eighty  of  the  day  before.  For  three  days  the  Canadians 
held  the  line,  most  of  the  time  being  practically  surrounded 
by  the  Germans,  who  had  got  in  behind  them  and  to  their 
flanks  where  they  had  opened  up  a  terrible  enfilade  fire. 

On  the  23rd,  to  prevent  themselves  from  being  entirely 
surrounded,  the  13th  again  changed  their  front,  withdrawing 
to  a  new  position  where  they  entrenched  facing  the  road  at 
almost  right  angles  to  their  former  position  in  the  general 
line.  Before  they  had  completed  this  movement  they  had 
had  the  enemy  in  front  of  them,  to  their  left  flank  where  the 
Turcos  had  been,  and  some  had  even  got  in  behind  them. 
In  their  new  position  they  were  reinforced  by  a  company  of 
the  2nd  Buffs,  while  a  counter-attack  against  the  Germans 
had  been  made  through  the  wood  on  the  left  of  the  road  by 
the  16th  and  10th  Battalions,  which  had  driven  the  enemy 
back  considerably.  The  infantry,  supported  by  their  machine 
guns,  had  done  most  all  the  work  when  the  Germans  broke 
through.  The  front  line  had  telephoned  back  to  the  artillery 
imploring  them  to  use  their  guns  when  the  attack  came. 
One  infantry  officer  up  front  got  Lieut.  “Deak”  Green,  of  the 
McGill  Chapter,  on  the  telephone,  and  demanded  to  know 
why  the  guns  were  not  being  used.  “In  half  an  hour  we’ll 
have  a  dozen  guns  going,”  Green  replied,  but  he  must  have 
known  that  was  impossible.  The  Canadians  had  been 
notified  some  time  before  the  gas  came  that  a  big  movement 
was  to  take  place  on  the  right,  and  their  only  big  guns  were 
commandeered  by  the  Imperials  for  this  movement,  which, 
needless  to  say,  never  came  off.  At  the  beginning  the 
Second  Battle  of  Ypres  was  a  matter  of  gas  and  later  of  rifle, 
machine-gun,  and  bayonet  work — an  infantry  fight  to  the 
finish  supported  by  some  light  field  guns.  At  first  when  the 
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Germans  broke  through,  the  company  of  the  14th  at  St. 
Julien  merely  waited  for  them.  They  came  through  in 
swarms,  and  when  they  were  close  enough  they  were  mown 
down  in  swarms  by  the  Canadian  machine-guns.  Many 
gallant  deeds  were  done  that  day  and  for  the  next  two  days, 
and  many  long  chances  were  taken.  W.  B.  Scott’s  remaining 
chum  was  sent  out  by  his  major  to  find  out  exactly  where 
the  Germans  were  coming  through.  He  attempted  to  get 
the  information  and  was  shot  in  the  arm.  At  the  same 
moment  two  Germans  with  fixed  bayonets  appeared  in  front 
of  him.  He  thought  his  last  moment  had  come.  They  had 
seen  that  he  was  hit,  however,  and  realizing  this  the  young 
Canadian  dropped  to  the  ground  and  “froze,”  pretending  to 
have  been  killed.  His  company  sergeant-major  had  luckily 
followed  him  out,  and  he  too  saw  the  two  Germans  and  that 
his  friend  had  been  hit.  Like  a  flash  he  too  dropped  to  the 
ground,  and  as  the  Germans  approached  he  shot  them  both, 
brought  his  wounded  comrade  back  to  the  rear,  and  was 
given  the  Distinguished  Conduct  Medal  for  what  he  had 
done.  Many  Distinguished  Conduct  Medals  and  three 
Victoria  Crosses  were  won  at  St.  Julien,  and  many  other  brave 
deeds  went  unrecognized,  although  equally  deserving,  in  the 
stress  of  the  moment.  All  during  the  battle  under  fire  all 
the  time  the  gallant  medical  officer  of  the  14th  tended  his 
suffering  patients,  and  won  for  himself  the  coveted  little 
cross.  Good  old  Fred  Fisher,  the  twenty  year  old  McGill 
football  star,  a  lance-corporal  of  the  machine-gun  section  in 
the  13th,  dashed  up  from  the  rear  where  he  was  convalescing 
from  a  slight  illness,  collected  some  machine-guns,  and  was 
killed  in  the  act  of  setting  them  up  where  they  would  do  the 
most  damage.  The  little  bronze  cross  with  the  words,  “For 
Valour,”  was  to  remind  his  family  for  ever  after  of  the  son’s 
gallantry  at  a  moment  when  courage,  combined  with  action, 
was  most  needed. 

No  more  will  Guy  Drummond,  on  the  floor  of  the  McGill 
Union,  give  his  advice  in  student  affairs,  no  more  will  Fred 
Fisher  star  for  McGill  on  the  gridiron,  but  their  deeds  at  St. 
Julien  will  long  be  remembered  by  the  students  of  Old  McGill. 

For  three  days  the  battle  raged  and  the  men  of  the  13th 
crouched  in  their  trenches  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
enemy,  but  determined  to  stick  it  out  or  be  wiped  out  in  the 
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attempt.  On  the  third  day  Lieut.  Stan  Lindsay  was  with 
his  men  and  two  other  young  officers  in  a  trench  so  surrounded 
when  he  received  through  the  signallers  an  order  to  retire. 
That  meant  back  400  yards  under  fire  from  the  enemy  all 
the  time,  and  across  a  road  that  was  being  continually  swept 
by  German  machine-gun  fire.  “One  thing  stuck  in  my  mind 
that  day,”  says  Lindsay,  “the  force  of  the  rule  they  tried  to 
impress  upon  us  in  the  musketry  lectures  that  ‘a  moving 
target  is  harder  to  hit  than  a  still  one,’ — we  crossed  that  road 
in  record  time.”  On  the  24th  the  Royal  Highlanders  again 
retired  and  entrenched  in  another  position  nearer  still  to  St. 
Julien,  but  this  time  facing  their  old  front,  though  a  mile 
and  a  half  away  from  where  they  had  been  on  the  21st.  On 
the  third  day  the  15th  on  their  right  was  badly  gassed,  but 
gradually  the  Germans  were  driven  out  of  the  Salient  and 
the  Canadians  were  able  to  join  up  the  line  again  with  the 
French  on  their  left  and  the  Imperials  on  their  right,  although 
the  line  was  then  about  a  mile  nearer  Ypres  than  it  had  been 
before  the  German  attack.  It  was  on  the  third  day  when  the 
15th  was  gassed  that  Major  J.  E.  K.  Osborne  ’00  of  that 
band  of  Highlanders  was  captured  after  having  been  badly 
gassed  and  wounded,  and  was  taken  a  prisoner-of-war  to 
Train  Kaserne,  the  German  internment  camp  at  Dischosf- 
werda,  Sachsen,  in  Germany.  Shortly  after  this  battle 
Lindsay  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  a  company  with 
the  rank  of  captain,  and  Major  Osborne  for  his  gallantry  on 
that  occasion  was  mentioned  in  despatches.  The  13th  Royal 
Highlanders  of  Canada  and  the  14th  Royal  Montreal  Regi¬ 
ment  were  practically  wiped  out  at  St.  Julien,  but  the  line 
held  and  Calais  was  saved,  for  if  the  enemy  had  only  known 
it  they  could  have  forced  right  through  and  on  to  the  seaport 
they  had  been  planning  to  take  for  so  long.  They  believed, 
however,  that  the  Canadians  were  heavily  supported  in  the 
rear,  whereas  as  it  so  happened  those  three  days  the  Cana¬ 
dians  had  to  do  it  practically  all  themselves,  and  behind  them 
there  was  practically  a  clear  path  through  to  the  coast. 
From  those  April  days  at  St.  Julien  the  reputation  of  the 
Canadians  changed  in  the  Motherland,  and  the  enemy  learned 
that  the  British  Colonies  overseas  were  really  something  to 
consider  and  could  not,  as  von  Bernhardi  wrote,  “be  com- 
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pletely  ignored  so  far  as  concerns  any  European  theatre  of 
war.”  It  was  after  April  22nd,  23rd,  and  24th  that  the 
famous  old  Black  Watch  Regiment  of  Scotland  added  to 
their  already  famous  recruiting  posters,  “Allied  with  the 
famous  Fighting  13th,  Black  Watch  of  Canada.” 

During  this  battle  Pte.  C.  C.  Gwyn  ’08  of  the  1st  Battalion, 
suffered  a  gun  shot  wound  in  the  arm  and  was  evacuated 
into  hospital  in  England.  Eater,  however,  on  recovering,  he 
was  granted  a  lieutenant’s  commission  and  appointed  to  the 
23rd  (Reserve)  Battalion  in  England,  where  he  served  until 
he  was  sent  out  to  the  front  again  to  the  18th  Battalion  early 
in  the  new  year. 

Fighting  continued  around  Ypres  for  some  time  after  the 
great  stand  at  St.  Julien,  and  the  Canadians  saw  a  good  deal 
of  it,  but  for  some  weeks  they  did  not  get  into  any  serious 
fighting  again.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  battle  at  Ypres, 
however,  during  May,  two  more  members  of  the  Chapter 
were  wounded.  Early  that  month  Eieut.  H.  T.  C.  Whitley 
T5  was  at  first  reported  in  the  papers  at  home  as  among  the 
missing,  but  this  was  corrected  later  to  read  wounded  in  the 
head  and  shoulder.  He  was  evacuated  to  Rouen  at  once, 
and  after  a  few  weeks  treatment  in  hospital  there  he  was  able 
to  return  to  duty  again  with  his  unit  in  Flanders.  On  the 
first  of  June  he  wrote  in  his  casual  way  that  he  had  just  “run 
across  Roger  Anderson  up  in  the  trenches  and  he  was  O.K. 
Have  also  seen  Deak  and  Douglas  Green,  Sedley  Anderson, 
and  Charlie  Cotton  recently,  all  of  whom  are  all  right.  I 
suppose  you  heard  that  I  got  wounded,  luckily  it  was  nothing 
serious,  and  I  am  all  right  again  now.” 

The  second  Alpha  Delt  to  become  a  casualty  in  May  was 
Major  Gault.  On  the  8th,  during  the  final  fighting  of  the 
battle,  he  was  again  twice  hit,  in  the  left  thigh  and  in  the 
left  arm.  A  letter  was  published  in  a  Montreal  paper  later 
from  a  lance-corporal  of  the  P.P.C.E.I.,  in  which  the  soldier 
spoke  of  his  senior  officer,  Major  Gault,  in  the  following 
terms  :  “I  never  saw  his  equal  for  grit.  After  Major  Gault 
was  wounded  in  the  arm  and  the  leg  he  went  about  among 
his  men  in  the  trench,  amidst  an  inferno  of  bursting  shells. 

‘Give  it  to  them,  boys.  Give  ’em  h - ,’  he  encouraged  .... 

The  major  was  dragged  out,  taken  along  the  communication 
trench  back  to  some  of  the  dugouts,  where  the  shell  fire  was 
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not  so  great.  Here  he  refused  to  have  his  wounds  dressed, 
but  made  them  use  up  all  the  bandages  on  the  other  wounded. 
He  lay  all  day  with  his  body  torn  and  bleeding,  and  it  was 
only  at  night  when  the  stretcher-bearers  could  approach  the 
trench  to  get  out  the  wounded  that  he  was  carried  away, 
and  then  he  went  last,  absolutely  refusing  to  go  before  the 
worst  of  the  other  cases  had  been  taken.  He  was  cheerful 
and  grinning  all  over  when  we  got  him  in  our  dressing  station, 
and  kept  on  grinning  while  we  pulled  the  blood-soaked  and 
ragged  edge  of  his  coat  and  trousers  and  underclothing  out 
of  his  torn  and  lacerated  flesh  wounds — into  which,  by  the 
way,  you  could  stick  your  fist.  It  will  be  months  before  he 
will  be  back  again.”  The  gallant  major  was  once  more 
evacuated  to  hospital  in  England,  and  about  this  time  also 
received  his  second  decoration  for  conspicuous  gallantry  in 
the  field — the  Russian  Order  of  St.  Ann.  He  again  lost  no 
time  in  convalescing,  however,  and  before  many  more  weeks 
had  elapsed  he  was  out  with  his  famous  regiment  at  the 
front  again. 


CHAPTER  V. 
Playing  the  Great  Game. 


“So  when  it  struck,  the  fateful  hour,  and  Britain  called  her  sons, 

To  stand  to  arms  and  hold  the  gate  against  the  crashing  guns. 

They  heard  the  call  across  the  world  :  by  rail  and  ship  they  came. 

To  fight  and  die  for  their  fathers’  flag,  and  the  pride  of  the  English  name 

“  Called  Back.” — Orellins. 

THE  Canadian  Division  after  its  great  stand  at  Ypres 
had  not  long  to  wait  before  it  was  to  be  put  to  the 
test  again,  and  this  time  it  was  to  show  that  the  men 
from  the  far  west  could  also  attack  with  courage  and  dash  as 
well  as  put  up  such  a  great  defensive  fight  as  they  had  done 
at  St.  Julien.  Accordingly  they  were  first  given  a  brief  rest  in 
billets,  the  many  gaps  in  the  heroic  battalions  and  batteries 
resulting  from  the  battle  near  Ypres  were  filled  with  reinforce¬ 
ments  from  England,  and  on  towards  the  middle  of  May  the 
Canadians  marched  forward  to  the  line,  once  again  to  take 
part  in  the  attack  of  the  British  Army  south  of  Ypres. 

In  the  fatal  battle  at  Neuve  Chapelle  the  British  had 
failed  in  their  great  object  of  capturing  Aubers  Ridge,  that 
hill  line  that  dominated  Lille  and  La  Bassee,  and  the  Com¬ 
mander-in- Chief  had  now  determined  on  another  effort  in 
that  direction.  Our  gallant  Allies,  the  French,  were  attack¬ 
ing  in  force  around  Lens,  German  reinforcements  were  being 
rushed  to  that  front,  and  it  was  the  object  of  the  British  to 
hold  up  these  fresh  troops  of  the  enemy  and  to  gain  the 
Ridge  as  well.  Accordingly  on  May  9th  the  First  Army  under 
General  Haig  attacked  and  ten  days  later  the  Canadians 
and  that  great  Territorial  division  of  Highlanders,  the  51st, 
which  was  already  beginning  to  write  its  glorious  new  pages 
in  the  history  of  the  Highland  regiments,  went  into  the 
battle.  In  doing  so  they  relieved  two  Imperial  divisions 
which  had  been  attacking  since  the  battle  began.  For 
several  days  battalion  after  battalion  of  Canadians  attacked 
in  front  of  Festubert  with  great  dash,  and  overcame  such 
bristling  strongpoints  of  the  enemy  as  the  Orchard,  the 
B exhill  Redoubt,  and  the  strong  positions  along  La  Quinque 
Rue.  For  four  miles  along  the  British  front  British  troops 
pierced  the  enemy  line  and  in  many  heroic  attacks  endeavoured 
to  break  his  line,  but  this  was  not  to  be.  The  enemy’s  artillery 
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was  much  too  strong  for  our  mightiest  blows,  and  his  line 
itself  a  strongly  fortified  one  of  deep  dugouts  and  tunnels 
which  could  only  be  smashed  by  heavy  explosives  of  which 
we  had  little  or  none.  In  spite  of  the  most  determined 
attacks  and  the  heaviest  casualties  the  results  were  never 
much  more  than  a  penetration  of  some  600  yards.  On  their 
shorter  sector  the  Canadians  made  gallant  attempts  time  and 
again,  Canadian  cavalrymen  came  into  the  trenches  as  in¬ 
fantrymen  to  replace  the  battered  battalions,  mass  counter¬ 
attacks  of  the  Prussians  were  beaten  off,  but  in  the  end  the 
net  result  was  never  what  it  should  have  been  had  we  had  an 
equality  of  guns  with  the  enemy  instead  of  six  to  one  against 
us.  Though  a  failure  in  its  main  object  of  capturing  the 
Ridge  the  battle  had  its  great  effect,  nevertheless,  in  that  it 
aroused  the  people  at  home  when  they  heard  how  the  gallant 
troops  had  time  and  again  pierced  the  enemy  line  only  to  be 
held  up  from  smashing  it  by  the  want  of  heavy  guns  to  over¬ 
come  the  little  fortresses  between  the  pierced  points  which 
were  so  stubbornly  fought  by  the  enemy  and  his  host  of 
machine-gunners.  The  immediate  result  was  the  Coalition 
Government  in  Great  Britain  and  a  feverish  haste  and  expan¬ 
sion  in  munition  making  to  support  the  men  in  France. 

Among  the  terrific  casualties  at  Festubert  the  Chapter 
was  fortunate  in  that  only  one  of  its  members  was  hit.  Lieut. 
J.  R.  Anderson  ’ll,  with  Lieut.  R.  E.  Stavert  T4  and  their 
regiment,  the  23rd,  had  arrived  in  England  during  March, 
and  the  next  month  they  were  both  sent  out  as  reinforce¬ 
ments  to  the  4th  Battalion.  Towards  the  end  of  the  battle 
at  Festubert,  on  the  30th  of  May,  Anderson  was  badly 
wounded  in  the  thigh  by  a  German  sniper  behind  the  line,  and 
he  was  at  once  evacuated  to  England,  from  where  he  was 
later  sent  home  to  Canada.  The  sniper’s  bullet  had  severed 
a  nerve  in  the  leg  which  left  it  practically  useless  until  a 
surgeon  in  Montreal  later  performed  the  operation  of  tying 
the  nerve  together  again.  The  day  after  he  was  hit  the 
Canadians  once  again  came  out  of  the  line  to  rest,  and  were 
then  sent  to  the  extreme  south  of  the  British  line  into  the 
trenches  opposite  Givenchy. 

On  June  15th  in  this  position  they  again  attacked,  but  in 
a  smaller  operation  than  the  one  at  Festubert.  Just  previous 
to  the  attack,  however,  on  the  2nd  of  the  month,  Lieut.  F.  D. 
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L.  Green  ’14,  of  the  Artillery,  was  observing  for  his  guns  in 
an  observation  post  stationed  in  an  old  brewery  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  east  of  Givenchy,  when  an  enemy  shell  exploded  near 
him,  killing  him  instantly,  the  first  fatal  casualty  of  the 
Chapter.  Physically  not  what  would  be  called  a  robust  man, 
Douglas  Green  was  nevertheless  possessed  of  that  wonderful 
spirit  and  deep,  quiet  sense  of  duty  that,  mediocre  health  or 
not,  nothing  could  keep  him  from  the  very  first  from  taking 
his  share  of  the  duties  of  Imperial  citizenship.  His  death 
was  a  great  loss  to  the  Chapter  and  to  the  Service,  and  by 
none  was  it  more  keenly  felt  than  by  his  fellow  officers,  from 
his  brother  Alpha  Delt  C.O.  down.  In  a  peculiar  sense,  too, 
the  Greens,  Douglas  and  his  brother  Donald,  were  truly 
Imperial  citizens  who  had  come  from  afar  to  serve,  for  their 
home  was  in  the  English  colony  at  Mexico  City,  though  their 
education  had  been  Canadian. 

The  Canadian  attack  at  Givenchy  was  planned  to  coincide 
with  the  attack  of  British  troops  on  their  flanks  and  with 
great  dash  and  ingenuity  (it  was  immediately  preceded  by 
the  blowing  up  of  a  mine  by  the  Canadian  Engineers  and  the 
destruction  of  the  enemy  wire  by  the  gunners  of  two  field 
pieces  firing  point  blank  from  the  front  line)  they  dashed 
forward  on  the  afternoon  of  the  15th,  piercing  several  lines 
of  enemy  trenches.  Supplies  of  bombs,  however,  gave  out, 
the  flanking  Imperials  were  less  successful  in  their  effort,  and 
eventually  after  much  hand  to  hand  fighting  and  heavy 
casualties  the  plucky  Canadians  were  forced  back  from  their 
precarious  position  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  line.  The 
fruitless  though  dashing  attack  ended  where  it  had  begun. 

Many  gallant  deeds  were  performed  by  individual  Cana¬ 
dians  during  these  attacks  and  it  was  for  distinguished  conduct 
in  the  field  at  this  time  that  Cpl.  A.  J.  E.  Evans  '11  (he  had 
received  his  two  stripes  while  on  Salisbury  Plains)  was  soon 
after  mentioned  in  the  despatches  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
and  given  his  commission.  In  the  same  despatches  Major 
Gault  and  Colonel  Creelman  were  also  mentioned  for  gal¬ 
lantry. 

Following  the  attack  at  Givenchy  the  Canadians  were 
given  another  rest  in  billets,  then  moved  north  again  on  a 
long  trek  back  to  Flanders,  where  they  spent  the  following 
months  in  routine  trench  duty  in  and  out  of  the  line  around 
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Messines  Ridge  and  Ploegsteert  Wood,  clearing  No  Man’s 
Land  of  marauding  Hun  patrols,  and  gaining  superiority 
there  themselves  with  their  own  patrols  and  an  occasional 
bombing  sortie.  Sniping  was  active,  too,  on  both  sides  of 
the  line,  and  occasionally  the  opposing  artillery  gunners 
would  have  their  little  quarrel.  On  July  1st  Lieut.  R.  E. 
Stavert  ’14  and  his  platoon  in  the  line  near  Ploegsteert  were 
much  annoyed  by  a  persistent  enemy  sniper  and  the  Alpha 
Delt  subaltern  finally  determined  to  try  and  overcome  the 
German  himself.  Out  into  No  Man’s  Land  he  crawled,  but 
the  German  was  too  quick  for  him  and  the  enemy’s  shot 
smashed  the  magazine  of  Stavert’s  rifle,  at  the  same  time 
driving  several  dozen  bits  of  the  steel  from  the  magazine  into 
his  forearm.  The  result  of  his  little  expedition,  therefore,  to 
his  disgust,  was  a  long  trip  back  from  the  line,  which  finally 
landed  him  back  in  Canada  again  with  souvenirs  of  his  effort 
still  in  his  arm.  The  hospitals  in  England  and  Canada 
patched  him  up  eventually,  however,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  he  was  again  on  his  way  overseas  as  adjutant  of  a  new 
western  battalion. 

On  the  Messines  front  small  local  mining  and  rifle  grenade 
affairs  were  also  a  common  occurrence  at  this  time,  and  for 
many  weeks  one  of  such  mines  was  worked  by  two  genial 
sapper  subalterns  who  endeared  themselves  to  the  infantry 
officers  of  the  nearby  trench.  One  of  the  pair  was  Lieut.  A.  J. 
L.  Evans  ’ll,  of  the  Chapter,  who  shortly  after  being  given 
his  commission  in  the  field  had  two  weeks  special  training 
with  the  Royal  Engineers,  and  in  August  was  given  command 
of  the  1st  Brigade  Mining  Section,  and  attached  to  the  3rd 
Canadian  Battalion.  One  day  late  in  November  one  of 
these  rifle  grenade  arguments  between  the  two  opposing 
trenches  began,  and  Lieut.  Evans  was  hit  by  a  piece  in  the 
head.  Two  weeks  later,  on  December  7th,  in  hospital  at 
Bailleul,  he  died  from  his  wounds,  a  death  made  all  the  more 
sad  by  the  fact  that  at  that  very  time  his  name  was  on  his 
general’s  desk  for  further  mention  and  promotion.  For  the 
second  time  the  Chapter  had  suffered  an  irreparable  loss,  and 
the  Fraternity  lost  one  of  its  most  loyal  and  best  beloved 
members. 

Earlier,  during  the  summer,  another  A.D.  sapper  officer, 
Lieut.  S.  D.  Parker  ’ll,  of  the  3rd  Field  Company,  had  been 
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badly  wounded  and  eventually  returned  to  Canada  to  recover, 
while  Lieut.  J.  A.  Cameron  ’04,  of  the  3rd  Battalion,  who  had 
been  left  in  England  taking  a  course  when  his  unit  went  out 
to  France ,  but  had  joined  them  out  there  in  April,  later  com¬ 
manded  his  company  for  three  months,  and  on  October  26th, 
while  his  battalion  was  in  the  line  atJWulverghem,  was  hit  by  a 
bullet  in  the  arm.  He  too  was  evacuated  to  England,  and 
incapacitated  from  further  active  service  at  the  front.  When 
he  was  able  to  leave  hospital,  however,  he  transferred  to  the 
Canadian  Army  Pay  Corps  and  was  able  to  carry  on  for  the 
rest  of  the  war  as  paymaster  at  Moore  Barracks  Hospital  at 
Shorncliffe. 

Still  another  member  of  the  Chapter  to  become  incapaci¬ 
tated  at  the  front  during  that  autumn  was  Capt.  S.  B.  Lindsay 
’15,  of  the  13th,  who,  as  the  result  of  a  fall  in  a  trench,  had  to 
undergo  a  surgical  operation  which  laid  him  up  for  many 
months  and  necessitated  his  evacuation  to  England.  At  the 
end  of  the  year,  in  very  indifferent  health,  he  returned  to 
Canada  on  two  months’  sick  leave,  bringing  with  him  to  the 
Chapter  many  messages  from  the  men  at  the  front. 
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The  Steady  Stream  Eastward. 


“Through  Sacrifice  the  jpath  of  Duty  lies; 

The  Sacrifice  we  willingly  have  made 
And  yield  up  our  home  and  all  we  prize 
To  vindicate  the  right,  and  undismayed 
Fight,  whilst  aloft  the  British  emblem  flies.” 

—“Dies  Trae B.H.W. 

LET  us  turn  once  more,  however,  from  the  lads  in  France 
and  Flanders  to  those  left  in  Canada  in  the  spring 
of  1915.  During  the  winter  the  24th  Victoria  Rifles 
of  Canada,  the  6th  Field  Ambulance,  and  No.  3  Canadian 
General  Hospital  “McGill”  were  the  only  overseas  units  in 
Montreal,  but  the  5th  Canadian  Mounted  Rifles  recruited 
there  and  T.  S.  Hall  ’16,  of  the  active  chapter,  joined  them 
as  a  trooper  in  February.  Gradually  he  was  promoted  from 
non-commissioned  rank  to  non-commissioned  rank  until  by 
June  he  had  become  a  sergeant.  Eventually  the  5th  Royal 
Highlanders  of  Canada  decided  to  send  another  overseas 
battalion  to  France,  and  the  42nd  Bn.  Royal  Highlanders  of 
Canada  came  into  being.  The  new  Highlanders  from  the 
first  were  a  crack  battalion,  well  worthy  of  the  Old  Country 
Black  Watch  Regiment  whose  uniform  they  wore  and  whose 
numeral,  the  famous  “Forty-twa,”  they  bore.  In  a  way  it 
was  not  the  same  old  Black  Watch  uniform  that  they  adopted, 
however,  for  the  tartan  kilt  was  thought  to  be  too  conspicuous 
for  modern  warfare.  The  officer  commanding  the  Canadian 
42nd,  however,  remembered  a  certain  indistinct  hunting 
tartan  of  the  Black  Watch,  and  he  adopted  it  for  his  new 
battalion,  made  up  on  a  khaki  cloth.  For  the  first  time  in 
history  a  battalion  of  Highlanders  appeared  clad  in  khaki 
from  head  to  foot  and  yet  still  retaining  the  historic  kilt, 
glangarry,  spats  and  hose-tops.  Two  McGill  Alpha  Delts 
obtained  commissions  in  the  new  battalion  of  Highlanders, 
one  of  them  an  active  member  of  the  Chapter,  Lieut.  E.  D. 
Morse  ’17,  the  other  a  graduate,  Lieut.  A.  J.  de  Lotbiniere  '13. 

Outside  of  Montreal  others  from  the  Chapter  were  also 
joining  up  for  in  London  early  in  the  winter  J.  A.  G.  White  ’10 
became  a  subaltern  in  the  2nd  Divisional  Cavalry,  and  K.  B. 
Carruthers  ’08,  at  Kingston,  received  a  captain’s  appoint- 
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ment  with  the  26th  Battery,  while  in  July  at  Vancouver, 
J.  K.  Kennedy  ’08  received  a  lieutenant’s  commsision  with 
the  6th  Regiment,  Duke  of  Connaught’s  Own  Rifles.  Later 
Lieut.  Kennedy  transferred  to  the  62nd  Battalion  as  a  subal¬ 
tern,  and  at  Hamilton  W.  D.  Wilson  ’04  joined  the  40th 
Battery  as  a  lieutenant. 

By  this  time,  however,  the  Second  Division  was  ready 
to  go  overseas  and  on  April  16th  the  first  of  the  Montreal 
units,  the  6th  Field  Ambulance,  marched  out  of  the  city. 
With  them  went  Captains  R.  H.  M.  Hardisty  ’03  and  H.  P. 
Wright  ’14,  both  having  but  lately  received  promotion  from 
subaltern’s  rank.  Not  long  afterwards  No.  3  Canadian 
General  Hospital  “McGill”  sailed  for  England,  and  also  the 
24th  Victoria  Rifles  of  Canada,  these  two  units  taking  with 
them  six  more  Alpha  Delts.  In  other  cities  besides  Montreal 
Second  Division  units  were  also  moving  out  for  England 
during  the  spring  and  early  summer,  taking  with  them  many 
more  members  of  the  Chapter — Major  G.  E.  Vansittart  ’06, 
commanding  the  31st  Battery,  Capt.  E.  Douglas  ’04,  medical 
officer  of  the  40th  Battalion,  Capt.  J.  K.  Bertram  ’16,  of  the 
20th,  Lieut.  F.  L.  Hazard  ’00,  of  the  12th  Mounted  Rifles, 
Lieut.  H.  L.  Fetherstonhaugh  ’09  of  the  21st  Battery,  Lieut. 
F.  E.  Morkill  ’10  of  the  20th  Battalion,  Lieut.  E.  F.  New- 
combe  ’ll,  assistant  adjutant  of  the  21st  Battalion,  Lieut. 
J.  A.  G.  White  ’10,  of  the  Special  Service  Squadron  1st 
Hussars,  Lieut.  R.  L.  A.  Strathy  ’14,  of  the  26th  Battery, 
Lieut.  H.  A.  Lumsden  ’09  of  the  19th  Battalion,  Capt.  K.  B* 
Carruthers  ’08,  of  the  26th  Battery,  Lieut.  G.  M.  Boyd  ’ll, 
of  the  39th  Battalion,  Lieut.  C.  C.  Gillies  ’ll,  of  the  63rd 
Battalion  (he  had  left  his  business  in  South  Africa  to  return 
to  his  native  land  to  enlist  after  some  strenuous  days  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  protecting  his  interests  which  lay  in  the 
centre  of  the  short-lived  Boer  Rebellion  under  DeWet),  Sergt. 
T.  S.  Hall  ’16,  of  the  5th  Mounted  Rifles,  Cpl.  G.  H.  Davis  ’07, 
of  the  2nd  Divisional  Signal  Company,  and  Sapper  W.  J. 
Rutherford  ’17,  also  of  the  2nd  Signals. 

During  the  same  period  the  camps  in  Canada  reopened 
for  the  summer  training.  Valcartier  Military  Camp  had 
opened  in  fact  as  soon  as  the  snow  disappeared,  but  instead 
of  sending  all  the  Canadian  troops  in  training  there  that 
summer  similar  camps  were  started  in  several  places  across 
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Canada,  and  only  the  Eastern  troops  were  sent  to  Valcartier. 
At  this  time  five  of  the  Chapter  had  received  appointments 
to  the  staff  at  Valcartier  and  at  the  Three  Rivers  Camp,  the 
latter  being  another  of  the  Eastern  camps  where  Montenegrin 
reservists  were  being  assembled  and  trained.  To  Valcartier 
went  Lieut.  J.  S.  L.  Brunton  ’10,  of  the  C.O.T.C.,  to  instruct 
all  the  troops  in  camp  in  trench  building,  Lieut.  L.  M.  Lindsay 
’09  of  the  Canadian  Army  Medical  Corps  to  the  Medical 
Staff  at  Valcartier,  and  Lieut.  D.  H.  Macfarlane  ’17  of  the 
C.O.T.C.  to  be  Signalling  Instructor  of  the  2nd  Canadian 
Mounted  Rifles  Brigade,  and  later  to  the  7th  Infantry  Brigade. 
Major  H.  S.  Muckleston  ’05,  of  the  C.A.M.C.  was  sent  to  the 
Three  Rivers  Camp  as  Assistant  Director  of  Medical  Services, 
while  Lieut.  E.  R.  W.  Hebden  ’15,  of  the  Artillery,  went  to 
the  latter  camp  also  as  A.D.C.  to  the  Camp  Commander.  In 
the  autumn  Major  Muckleston  was  appointed  Deputy 
Assistant  Director  of  Medical  Services  of  the  Montreal 
District  and  held  this  important  position  for  the  remainder 
of  the  war. 

Towards  the  end  of  April  the  University  once  more  closed 
for  the  summer,  and  a  khaki  convocation  was  held  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  McGill.  At  this  convocation  the 
senior  year  students  in  medicine,  who  were  shortly  to  go  over¬ 
seas  with  the  McGill  Hospital,  received  their  degrees,  and  one 
honorary  degree  was  bestowed  upon  the  graduate  of  another 
university.  This  latter  was  the  degree  of  B.A.  “ad  eundum,” 
which  was  bestowed  upon  Major  A.  A.  Magee,  Toronto 
Chapter  ’02,  “in  recognition  of  his  services  to  the  McGill 
Battalion,  C.O.T.C.’’  This  diploma  was  presented  by  the 
Official  Visitor  to  the  University,  Field-Marshal  H.R.H.  the 
Duke  of  Connaught,  K.G. 

As  soon  as  the  University  closed  the  McGill  Battalion, 
C.O.T.C.  went  into  camp  for  two  weeks  at  Niagara-on-the- 
Lake,  with  the  Toronto  University  Battalion.  With  the 
McGill  Battalion  went  Major  A.  A.  Magee,  Tor.  ’02,  Capt.- 
Adjt.  J.  C.  Kemp  ’08,  Capt.  P.  F.  Sise  ’00,  Lieut.  C.  G. 
Heward  ’07,  Sergt.  C.  K.  McLeod  ’12,  and  Ptes.  H.  B.  O’Heir 
’17,  G.  R.  Caver  hill  ’17,  M.  E.  St.  C.  Ward  ’17,  M.  H.  Hutchi¬ 
son  ’18,  P.  P.  Hutchison  ’16,  and  with  the  Toronto  Battalion 
there  were  from  the  Toronto  Chapter  Capt.  W.  F.  McPhedran 
’10,  Ptes.  L.  B.  Stewart  ’95,  J.  U.  Garrow  ’10,  Colour-Sergt. 
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T.  R.  Manning  ’15,  L.-Corp.  A.  S.  Bourinot  '15,  Ptes.  W.  E. 
Smith  ’15,  D.  S.  Graham  ’17,  G.  Y.  Ormsby  ’17,  and  H.  McB. 
Hughson  ’16,  while  Major  G.  F.  McFarland  ’02,  Capt.  J.  R. 
Meredith  ’99,  and  Lieut.  O.  D.  Cochrane  ’13  of  the  Toronto 
Chapter  were  also  at  camp  attached  to  the  Headquarters 
Staff. 

Besides  the  C.O.T.C.  at  camp  there  were  the  First  and 
Second  Universities  Companies  of  the  Princess  Patricia’s 
Canadian  Light  Infantry.  Major  Gault’s  famous  regiment 
had  been  pretty  badly  knocked  about  during  the  winter  and 
spring,  so  that  by  summer  very  few  of  the  original  veterans 
who  had  left  Canada  a  year  previous  were  left.  In  that 
time,  however,  the  name  of  the  Princess  Patricia’s  had  become 
forever  great,  and  their  many  exploits  of  valour  and  soldierly 
fortitude  had  become  famous  throughout  the  whole  Empire. 
By  the  spring  numbers  of  men  at  McGill  and  other  Canadian 
Universities  had  determined  to  go  overseas.  The  idea  was 
then  thought  of,  and  it  became  at  once  very  popular,  of 
enlisting  these  college  men  together  to  go  overseas  as  a  rein¬ 
forcing  draft  for  the  P.P.’s.  This  enabled  university  men  to 
find  more  congenial  company  to  go  on  active  service  with  than 
they  could  find  in  the  ranks  of  an  ordinary  line  regiment.  In 
the  spring,  therefore,  the  First  McGill  Overseas  Company, 
P.P.C.L.I.,  was  recruited  at  the  University,  and  organized 
through  the  efforts  of  the  University  C.O.T.C.  A  sufficient 
number  of  officers  from  the  C.O.T.C.,  among  them  Lieut.  C.  A. 
Pope,  McGill  Chapter  ’05,  volunteered  to  officer  this  company, 
and  a  large  number  of  McGill  graduates  and  undergraduates 
joined  in  the  ranks.  In  a  short  time  the  250  men  necessary 
to  bring  the  company  up  to  strength  had  been  enlisted  at 
McGill  and  Toronto  Universities,  with  the  addition  of  a  few 
small  drafts  from  certain  Western  Universities,  so  this  body 
of  men  accompanied  the  C.O.T.C.  to  camp  at  Niagara  in 
order  to  complete  their  training  there.  The  idea  was  such  a 
popular  one  that  a  second  company  started  to  recruit  at  camp, 
and  one  day  J.  S.  Allen  ’16  of  the  Chapter  turned  up  in  charge 
of  a  small  group  of  big,  healthy-looking  Western  college  men 
from  Vancouver,  and  joined  the  Second  Company. 

The  Niagara  C.O.T.C.  Camp  lasted  for  two  weeks,  and  on 
and  off  parade  Alpha  Delts,  both  from  Toronto  and  McGill, 
were  constantly  together.  It  may  be  said  that  the  two 
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Canadian  Chapters  of  the  Fraternity  were  knit  even  more 
closely  together  than  they  ever  had  been  before,  because  of 
the  Niagara  Camp,  our  common  interest  in  the  war,  and  our 
Fraternity  brothers  of  both  chapters  already  on  the  other  side. 
It  is  a  record  worth  noting,  also,  that  before  six  months  were 
passed  from  the  time  that  the  Niagara  Camp  ended,  thirteen 
of  the  twenty-two  Alpha  Delts  at  camp  with  the  Militia 
C.O.T.C.  had  gone  into  uniform  permanently,  and  when  they 
did  so  they  found  their  two  weeks  of  training  at  camp  of 
infinite  use  to  them.  It  gave  an  added  pleasure  to  these 
members  from  the  two  chapters,  also,  when  they  ran  across 
one  another  at  the  big  training  camps  in  England  as  they 
were  bound  to  do. 

After  two  weeks  of  training  at  Niagara  the  C.O.T.C. 
Camp  broke  up  again  and  the  two  battalions  returned  to 
Montreal  and  Toronto,  but  the  First  Universities  Company 
stayed  on  at  camp  a  brief  period  longer  and  were  then  sent 
across  to  England.  Military  critics,  both  in  Canada  and  in 
the  Motherland,  were  one  in  saying  that  seldom  before  had 
a  finer  body  of  men  been  brought  together  in  uniform  than 
the  First  Overseas.  Many  of  their  number  in  fact  were 
immediately  taken  away  from  their  company  on  their  arrival 
on  the  other  side  and  were  given  their  commissions  in  the 
Imperial  Army.  The  Second  Overseas  Company  returned 
to  Montreal  with  the  C.O.T.C.,  and  went  into  barracks  in 
the  University  Union,  where  they  remained  for  only 
a  short  time  before  they  too  were  sent  to  England. 
With  them  went  J.  S.  Allen  T6,  who  by  then  had  become  a 
corporal  and  was  again  promoted  to  sergeant  in  England. 
On  the  other  side  many  of  them  were  again  taken  out  of  the 
ranks  and  were  given  commissions,  among  them  being  Sgt. 
Allen,  who  became  a  second-lieutenant  in  the  16th  Battalion 
Royal  Fusiliers.  Later  on  Allen  had  a  personal  letter  from 
Colonel  Buller,  of  the  P.P.C.L.I.,  asking  him  to  return  to 
the  Patricia’s  as  an  officer.  As  a  result  he  went  out  to  them 
at  the  front  in  December,  1915,  as  a  lieutenant.  As  soon  as 
the  Second  Overseas  had  left  Canada  another  “Universities” 
was  at  once  organized  by  the  C.O.T.C.,  and  from  the  Chapter 
P.  Davis  ’04  and  T.  B.  Boyd  ’12  enlisted  in  the  ranks  with 
it.  Shortly  afterwards  these  two  also  received  their  corporal’s 
stripes.  They,  too,  eventually  reached  England  about  the 
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time  that  the  Second  Company  had  joined  the  First  with  the 
remnant  of  the  old  P.P.C.L.I.  in  France.  On  reaching  the 
other  side  Davis  was  given  a  commission  as  a  second-lieutenant 
in  a  Royal  Engineers  Tunnelling  Company  of  the  Imperial 
Army.  When  these  drafts  of  Canadian  University  men 
began  to  come  over  so  quickly  the  old  regiment  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  British  Expeditionary  Force  to  the  Canadian, 
and  from  that  time  the  P.P.C.L.I  was  brigaded  with  battalions 
from  their  own  far  western  home  across  the  seas.  The  popu¬ 
larity  of  these  Universities  Companies  had  been  amazing,  and 
as  quickly  as  one  company  would  move  out  another  was 
raised,  until  by  the  first  of  February  three  of  the  Companies 
had  reached  France,  another  was  still  in  training  in  England, 
a  fifth  was  almost  ready  to  move  across  from  Canada,  and  a 
sixth  had  been  authorized.  It  is  one  of  the  strange  things 
of  this  war  that  in  less  than  a  year  Gault’s  famous  battalion 
of  war  veterans  should  have  been  changed  almost  completely 
into  a  battalion  of  University  men  from  the  Canadian  colleges. 
The  keenness  and  trained  intelligence  of  the  college  men 
naturally  made  it  a  great  deal  easier  and  quicker  for  these 
companies  to  be  trained,  so  that  whereas  an  ordinary  infantry 
battalion  took  from  six  to  ten  months  to  recruit  and  finish 
their  Canadian  period  of  training,  the  Universities  Companies 
were  able  to  do  the  same  and  turn  out  a  smarter  company  of 
soldiers  in  about  two  months’  time.  They  were,  of  course,  a 
constant  training  ground  also  for  officers  of  the  Imperial 
Army,  which  were  in  such  demand  at  that  time. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  by  the  time  summer 
came,  things  were  also  moving  along  steadily.  The  Second 
Canadian  Division,  instead  of  being  sent  to  Salisbury  Plains 
as  the  First  had  been,  was  sent  to  a  better  condition  of  affairs 
at  the  great  military  camp  at  Shorncliffe  in  Kent.  During 
the  late  summer  and  autumn  more  of  the  McGill  Chapter 
arrived  in  England,  and  joined  those  who  had  gone  before 
them  at  Shorncliffe.  These  were  Lieut. -Col.  E.  G.  Mason  ’02, 
commanding  the  50th  Battalion,  Lieut.  D.  R.  Charleson  T4, 
of  the  47th  Battalion,  Lieut.  W.  W.  Boyd  ’12,  of  the  33rd 
Battery,  and  Lieut.  R.  H.  Winslow  ’09  of  the  48th  Battalion. 

As  early  as  June  the  42nd  Battalion,  the  Royal  Highlanders 
of  Canada  left  Montreal,  and  on  their  arrival  in  England 
created  a  very  good  impression  with  their  khaki  kilts  and 
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generally  smart  appearance.  In  fact  the  42nd  and  a  western 
battalion,  the  49th,  were  singled  out  by  Lord  Kitchener  and 
the  other  military  officials  of  the  War  Office  as  being  excep- 
tionably  good  colonial  battalions,  and  a  short  time  later  they 
were  sent  to  France  as  Corps  Troops,  an  appointment  which 
was  considered  quite  an  honour,  as  it  meant  that  they  were 
kept  intact  instead  of  being  broken  up  into  drafts  to  reinforce 
battalions  of  the  First  Division  as  had  been  the  case  with  so 
many  of  the  Second  Contingent  Battalions  up  to  that  time. 
In  France  they  were  brigaded  with  the  P.P.C.L.I  and  remained 
as  Corps  Troops  for  some  months,  then  they  were  finally 
appointed  to  the  first  brigade  of  a  new  division  along  with 
the  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  of  the  Canadian  Regulars. 
In  France  the  42nd  were  sent  to  the  “Fighting  13th, ”  the 
first  overseas  battalion  of  their  old  regiment  of  Highlanders 
at  home,  to  learn  the  war  game  of  the  trenches.  At  this  time 
there  were  only  ten  of  the  original  officers  of  the  old  13th  left, 
the  rest  of  the  forty  either  having  been  killed,  wounded,  taken 
prisoner,  or,  in  the  case  of  one  or  two,  had  received  staff 
appointments.  Thus  Capt.  T.  S.  Morrisey  of  the  Chapter 
remained  with  the  13th  until  after  the  fight  at  St.  Julien,  then 
in  May  he  went  to  the  3rd  Infantry  Brigade  Staff  as  Staff- 
Captain  until  the  end  of  the  year.  The  13th  in  a  few  days 
were  able  to  teach  their  brother  Highlanders  the  trench  game, 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  42nd  themselves  took  their  places 
in  the  trenches.  In  the  autumn  certain  casualties  occurred 
among  their  numbers  and  Morse  of  the  Chapter  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  position  of  Machine-Gun  Officer,  with  a  step 
up  in  rank.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Captain  Lindsay,  of 
the  13th,  was  invalided  to  England  for  an  operation.  Several 
other  officers  of  the  13th  were  hit  in  the  autumn,  so  that  by 
the  new  year  only  seven  of  the  original  roster  of  officers  were 
left  with  the  battalion  in  France  out  of  the  lot  that  had  left 
Canada  a  year  and  a  half  previous. 

During  the  summer  No.  1  Canadian  Stationary  Hospital 
was  sent  on  from  France  to  the  near  East  to  help  succour  the 
many  casualties  the  British  Forces  were  suffering  at  this  time 
in  the  ill-fated  expedition  at  Gallipoli.  Major  McKee  had 
been  promoted  lieutenant-colonel  commanding  the  hospital 
when  it  went  out  to  France  in  February,  and  after  excellent 
work  done  on  the  Western  Front  he  was  to  lead  the  affairs 
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of  the  hospital  again  in  this  fresh  venture.  Out  East  the 
hospital  was  stationed  on  the  Island  of  Lemnos,  and  with  it 
still  was  Capt.  W.  A.  G.  Eauld  ’10.  Unfortunately,  some 
three  months  later,  Colonel  McKee  became  very  ill  and  had 
to  be  invalided  to  England,  where  he  remained  in  hospital 
suffering  very  bad  health  for  many  months.  About  the  same 
time  that  Colonel  McKee  returned  to  England,  Captain 
Bauld  did  so  as  well,  and  took  over  an  appointment  with  the 
Bevan  V.A.D.  Hospital  until  the  end  of  the  year,  when  he 
again  went  out  to  France,  this  time  to  the  7th  Canadian 
Cavalry  Field  Ambulance.  For  his  work  in  the  East  Colonel 
McKee  in  the  following  January  was  mentioned  in  despatches. 

Late  in  June  No.  3  Canadian  General  Hospital  “McGill” 
was  also  moved  across  the  Channel,  and  started  work  under 
canvas  a  short  distance  outside  of  Boulogne.  The  men  and 
nurses  had  quarters  in  tents,  and  large  Indian  tents  which 
had  formerly  been  used  in  the  Durbar  celebration  when  the 
King  visited  India  a  few  years  previous  to  the  war  were  set 
up  for  hospital  and  operating  tents,  while  the  officer-surgeons 
were  supplied  with  the  gorgeous  marquees  of  some  powerful 
Indian  rajah  as  sleeping  quarters.  In  this  way  No.  3  General 
and  the  five  Alpha  Delts  with  that  unit  carried  out  their 
Christian  work  of  attending  to  the  trainloads  of  wounded  that 
came  in,  especially  after  a  big  action.  In  every  way  the 
hospital  was  a  marvel  of  efficiency — the  best  of  medical 
supplies  and  instruments,  the  latest  X-Ray  machines,  nurses 
with  years  of  experience  in  the  hospitals  of  Montreal,  orderlies 
who  were  students  in  medicine  at  the  University  before  leaving 
Canada,  and  surgeons,  some  of  whose  names  are  a  byword 
for  the  ablest  at  surgery  in  the  medical  wTorld,  with  such  men 
as  Sir  William  Osier  and  Colonel  Adami  to  call  in  for  con¬ 
sultations  from  London.  In  the  first  three  months  during 
which  the  hospital  was  running,  3,000  patients  entered  the 
hospital,  and  over  400  operations  were  performed. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Charing  Our  the  Chapter. 

“  The  men  go  out  to  Flanders 
As  to  a  promised  land ; 

The  men  come  back  from  Flanders 
With  eyes  that  understand. 

They've  drunk  their  fill  of  blood  and  wrath , 

Of  sleeplessness  and  pain, 

Yet  silently  to  Flanders 
They  hasten  back  again.” 

— “Flanders,  1915.” — Margaret  Sackville. 


DURING  the  autumn  a  few  more  of  the  Chapter  came 
forward  and  joined  up — Fit.  Sub. -Lieut.  R.  F.  Red- 
path  ’10  and  L.  C.  Boyd  ’ll  with  the  Royal  Naval 
Air  Service,  Major  R.  R.  Barber  ’00  with  the  76th  Battalion, 
and  Capt.  G.  E.  Bayfield  ’98  with  the  Canadian  Army  Medical 
Corps.  On  towards  Christmas  the  two  aviators  and  Bayfield 
proceeded  overseas  for  duty  in  England,  Captain  Bayfield 
being  sent  to  the  11th  (Reserve)  Canadian  Mounted  Rifles, 
from  which  he  was  transferred  soon  after  to  the  P.P.C.L.I 
Depot,  and  again  later  to  the  Shorncliffe  Military  Hospital, 
while  the  two  airmen  were  sent  to  air  stations  in  the  Old 
Country.  In  September,  Capt.  L.  M.  Murray  ’00  was  pro¬ 
moted  major  and  also  proceeded  overseas  soon  afterwards. 

But  there  was  much  activity  in  Canada  also  during  the 
summer,  and  one  good  example  of  it  was  the  case  of  Pte.  W. 
B.  Scott  ’12.  He  had  returned  from  Europe  as  the  result  of 
his  grievous  wound  and,  though  he  had  been  discharged  as 
physically  unfit  for  further  military  service,  yet  he  did  not 
settle  down  at  once  into  his  old  ways  of  peace  times  in  the 
legal  profession.  Since  he  was  a  young  lawyer  who  had 
already  had  some  experience  at  public  speaking,  he  was  at 
once  made  use  of  by  the  Citizens’  Recruiting  Association,  the 
enthusiastic  honorary  secretary  of  which  was  one  of  the 
Chapter’s  older  alumni,  A.  R.  Howell  ’96,  and  spent  the 
better  part  of  his  time  during  the  summer  and  autumn  in 
travelling  about  Eastern  Canada  making  recruiting  speeches, 
and  telling  the  young  men  of  the  country  of  his  experiences 
and  those  of  others  at  the  front. 

During  the  summer  Lieutenants  Anderson,  Stavert,  and 
Parker  also  returned  to  Canada  more  or  less  badly  wounded. 
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Anderson,  after  a  long  siege  of  treatment  in  hospital  on  his 
wounded  leg,  recovered  sufficiently  to  think  of  going  over¬ 
seas  again,  but  instead  of  returning  to  his  old  unit  he,  like 
Stavert,  was  offered  and  accepted  a  position  with  one  of  the 
new  units  forming  in  Canada.  He  was  given  the  command 
of  a  company  with  the  rank  of  major  in  the  87th  Bn.  Canadian 
Grenadier  Guards.  Parker  also  recovered  sufficiently  from 
his  wound  to  join  a  new  overseas  battalion,  and  was  appointed 
Captain  and  Adjutant  of  the  2nd  Pioneers.  Unfortunately, 
however,  just  before  this  unit  sailed  for  England  towards  the 
end  of  the  year  he  was  found  to  be  medically  unfit  for  service 
overseas  as  yet,  and  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  Engineers 
Depot  in  Ottawa. 

In  August  Commander  Ross  of  the  Canadian  Navy  came 
i  nto  prominence  again,  when  it  was  announced  that  he  had 
purchased  the  fastest  yacht  on  the  American  Atlantic  coast. 
This  was  the  steam  yacht  “Winchester,”  which  was  built  for 
Mr.  Peter  W.  Rouse,  of  New  York.  Commander  Ross  had 
her  elegant  fixtures  torn  out,  and  replaced  them  with  guns 
and  torpedo  tubes,  rechristened  her  “The  Grilse,”  and  added 
her  as  a  torpedo  boat  destroyer  to  the  Royal  Canadian  Navy. 
He  himself  took  command  of  H.M.C.S.  “Grilse.”  In  the 
early  autumn  he  was  in  Montreal  for  ten  days  on  leave,  the 
picture  of  health.  When  his  leave  expired  he  returned  to  his 
command  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Only  once  every  six 
months  could  he  get  leave  to  return  to  the  city  for  a  short 
visit  with  his  family  and  among  his  friends. 

After  the  24th,  42nd,  McGill  Hospital  and  other  units 
left  Montreal  in  the  spring  and  the  early  summer,  the  metro¬ 
politan  city  of  Canada  did  not  remain  inactive  in  a  military 
way,  but  at  once  other  units  were  organized.  The  first  of 
these  was  the  60th  Battalion  Victoria  Rifles  of  Canada,  which 
began  recruiting  early  in  June.  Among  the  first  to  volunteer 
with  this  unit  were  Capt.  J.  C.  Kemp  ’08,  of  the  McGill 
Battalion  C.O.T.C.,  and  Lieut.  J.  J.  Todd  ’17,  of  the  Canadian 
Engineers.  Kemp  was  appointed  Captain  and  Adjutant  of 
the  new  unit,  and  Todd  became  a  platoon  commander.  The 
60th  remained  in  Montreal  until  they  were  nearly  up  to 
strength,  then  they  were  sent  down  to  Valcartier  Camp  to 
finish  their  Canadian  period  of  training. 
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When  the  60th  got  out  of  the  way  in  the  city  another 
infantry  battalion  was  at  once  started,  and  was  again  recruited 
through  the  5th  Royal  Highlanders  of  Canada  as  the  third 
overseas  battalion  to  go  from  that  mother  regiment.  This 
new  battalion,  like  its  Highland  predecessor,  the  42nd,  was 
also  given  a  numeral  famous  in  the  annals  of  the  Old  Country 
Black  Watch  Regiment  of  the  Imperial  Army,  and  it  became 
the  73rd  Battalion,  the  Royal  Highlanders  of  Canada,  “Black 
Watch.”  Like  the  42nd  also  the  men  as  soon  as  they  were 
recruited  donned  the  khaki  kilt.  With  this  new  Highland 
Battalion  two  of  the  active  chapter  received  their  appoint¬ 
ments  as  subalterns — Lieuts.  G.  S.  McLennan  ’16,  of  the 
Canadian  Engineers,  and  P.  P.  Hutchison  ’16,  who,  on  his 
return  from  camp  at  Niagara  with  the  C.O.T.C.  had  received 
an  appointment  to  the  1st  Regiment  Grenadier  Guards  of 
Canada  of  the  Canadian  Militia.  The  73rd  R.H.C.  was  re¬ 
cruited  in  Montreal,  and  late  in  the  summer  was  moved  to 
Valcartier  Camp  to  train. 

At  Valcartier  Camp  in  the  later  part  of  the  summer  there 
were  two  Alpha  Delts  on  the  staff,  Lieuts.  Brunton  and  Mac- 
farlane,  two  with  the  60th,  Capt.  Kemp  and  Lieut.  Todd, 
and  one  with  the  73rd,  Lieut.  Hutchison,  Lieut.  McLennan 
having  been  sent  out  to  his  home  town  in  Glengarry  for 
recruiting  purposes.  Needless  to  say  the  five  Alpha  Delts  in 
camp  saw  a  great  deal  of  one  another  off  parade,  and  were 
constantly  exchanging  visits  at  the  messes  of  their  respective 
units.  Early  in  the  autumn,  however,  Lieut.  D.  H.  Mac- 
farlane  ’17,  of  the  7th  Brigade  Staff,  was  offered  and  accepted 
an  appointment  to  the  Overseas  Signalling  Section  of  the 
Canadian  Engineers  in  Ottawa,  and  in  October  he  was  sent 
to  England  with  a  draft  of  signallers.  Late  in  October 
Valcartier  camp  closed,  and  the  60th  and  73rd  Battalions 
were  sent  back  to  Montreal  again,  where  they  went  into 
barracks  in  an  old  factory  offered  to  the  authorities  for  that 
purpose  by  Capt.  P.  F.  Sise,  of  the  Chapter.  The  60th 
Battalion  only  remained  in  the  city  a  week,  however,  and  was 
then  sent  to  England,  where  it  went  into  camp  at  Bramshott, 
in  Hampshire.  In  January  they  were  brigaded  in  the  Third 
Canadian  Division,  and  towards  the  end  of  February  the 
60th  went  out  to  France. 
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Meanwhile,  however,  the  University  had  opened  again, 
and  a  few  of  the  active  chapter  returned  to  college.  Not 
many,  however,  for  during  the  summer  five  had  joined  over¬ 
seas  units,  three  more  were  qualifying  to  do  so  as  officers, 
and  two  failed  to  return  to  McGill.  During  the  summer  the 
majority  had  been  doing  military  work  of  one  kind  or  another, 
and  three  of  them — G.  D.  McLeod,  H.  B.  O’Heir,  and  M. 
E.  St.  C.  Ward — had  been  working  in  munition  factories. 
The  result  was  that  when  college  opened  only  G.  F.  Hanson 
’19,  G.  D.  McLeod  ’16,  L.  H.  Parsons  ’17  (he  was  also  quali¬ 
fying  for  a  commission),  and  M.  H.  Hutchison  ’18,  returned 
to  college.  This  left  the  Chapter  in  a  bad  state  of  affairs, 
and  as  few  freshmen  of  a  desirable  character  had  come  up  to 
college  that  autumn  it  was  at  first  thought  advisable  to  close 
the  Chapter  until  after  the  war.  After  a  visit  which  the 
Travelling  Secretary,  G.  Dawson  Howell,  P.K.  ’15,  paid  the 
Chapter  late  in  October,  however,  it  was  decided  to  keep  the 
Chapter  alive,  and  only  to  close  the  Chapter  House.  At  this 
time  the  few  graduates  still  left  in  the  city  were  a  source  of 
great  help  to  the  Chapter,  and  any  financial  worries  that  the 
Chapter  might  have  had  were  taken  off  its  hands  by  them. 
It  was  decided  to  offer  the  Fraternity  House  itself  to  the 
Red  Cross  authorities  to  be  used  as  a  convalescent  home  for 
returned  wounded  soldiers  for  the  period  of  the  war.  This 
was  done  and  the  offer  was  speedily  accepted.  Early  in 
February  the  old  place,  where  so  many  of  us  had  spent  so  many 
happy  hours,  began  its  new  career  as  a  resting  place  for  those 
brave  men  who  had  suffered  on  the  bloody  fields  of  Flanders. 

The  active  chapter  of  four  members  was  offered  the  use 
of  the  office  rooms  of  one  of  the  graduate  members,  Dr.  Tooke, 
for  their  meetings,  and  once  a  fortnight  all  that  was  left  of  the 
McGill  Chapter  of  Alpha  Delta  Phi  joined  with  a  few  of  those 
in  uniform  who  were  still  in  Montreal  in  holding  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  same  kind  of  a  bright  cheery  meeting  as  had  been 
held  for  so  long  of  a  Saturday  evening  at  “the  House  on  the 
Hill”  nearby.  One  initiation  was  also  held  early  in  December, 
when  H.  D.  Butterfield  ’18  was  admitted  to  the  Chapter,  and 
at  once  took  hold  and  became  one  of  the  keenest  of  good 
Alpha  Delts.  After  the  60th  left  Montreal,  G.  F.  Hanson 
took  the  chair  in  Lieut.  Todd’s  absence,  and  his  long  experience 
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at  Union  and  with  the  McGill  Chapter  proved  of  infinite 
benefit  to  the  Chapter. 

During  the  autumn  several  more  new  units  were  raised  in 
Montreal.  Even  before  the  73rd  finished  its  recruiting 
another  infantry  battalion  was  set  on  foot,  which  was  to  be 
raised  through  the  1st  Grenadier  Guards  of  Canada.  This 
became  the  87th  Battalion  Canadian  Grenadier  Guards,  and 
it  recruited  in  whirlwind  style.  In  a  comparatively  few  weeks 
an  exceptionally  fine  battalion  was  raised  and  sent  out  to 
St.  Johns  to  train.  The  87th  was  formed  along  the  lines  of 
the  famous  Guards  regiments  of  the  Motherland  that  had 
achieved  such  a  glorious  name  during  the  Great  War,  as  they 
had  in  so  many  previous  wars.  That  the  Canadian  Guards 
were  recognized  as  a  very  fine  battalion  in  England  was 
proved  by  the  fact  that,  even  before  they  reached  the  other 
side,  they  were  asked  by  a  famous  Guards’  commander  in 
England  to  form  part  of  a  Guards  Brigade  under  him  with 
three  battalions  of  Imperial  Guards  in  France.  The  Chapter 
was  well  represented  in  this  Canadian  Guards  Battalion,  for 
Major  J.  R.  Anderson  ’ll  was  in  command  of  one  of  its 
companies,  and  Lieuts.  H.  H.  Scott  ’14  and  M.  E.  St.  C.  Ward 
’17  were  both  subalterns  in  the  87th.  The  87th  and  73rd 
both  left  Canada  during  the  winter. 

About  the  time  that  the  87th  was  recruiting  another 
artillery  unit  was  raised  in  Montreal,  and  Capt.  E.  G.  M. 
Cape  ’98,  who  but  a  year  previous  was  a  private  in  the 
C.O.T.C.  and  had  since  gained  his  rank  with  the  Militia,  was 
given  command  of  the  new  unit  with  the  rank  of  major.  The 
unit  was  known  as  the  3rd  Canadian  Siege  Battery,  and 
Eieut.  E.  R.  W.  Hebden  ’16  also  received  an  appointment 
with  it  as  a  subaltern.  The  3rd  Battery,  or  “Cape’s  Battery’’ 
as  it  was  popularly  called,  got  into  shape  in  a  very  short 
time,  and  early  in  December  left  Montreal  for  England. 

It  was  the  plan  of  the  military  authorities  of  the  4th 
Military  District  that  as  soon  as  one  infantry  battalion  was 
recruited  up  to  full  strength  to  raise  another  at  once  so  that 
as  soon  as  the  87th  moved  out  to  St.  Johns  arrangements 
were  made  to  raise  still  another  battalion,  and  the  authorities 
chose  Major  A.  A.  Magee,  Tor.  ’02,  of  the  C.O.T.C.,  to  take 
command  of  the  new  unit,  which  was  to  be  called  the  148th. 
At  the  same  time  the  Major  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
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lieutenant-colonel.  Few  appointments  of  commanding  offi¬ 
cers  to  overseas  units  have  been  as  popular  throughout  the 
civil  and  military  population  of  Eastern  Canada  as  that  of 
Magee  to  command  the  148th  Battalion.  His  excellent  work 
with  the  McGill  Battalion  had  long  been  recognized  by  the 
proper  authorities  in  Montreal  and  Ottawa,  and  this  new 
appointment  seemed  to  the  public  to  come  as  a  fitting  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  right  man  for  the  right  place.  Magee  had  come 
to  the  front  in  military  affairs  in  the  4th  District  particularly 
that  summer,  for  when  the  May  camp  at  Niagara  broke  up 
and  the  students  of  the  C.O.T.C.  scattered  to  their  homes 
for  the  summer,  he  and  his  brother  officers  of  the  C.O.T.C. 
raised  an  auxiliary  battalion  of  the  McGill  unit,  and  for  three 
months  during  the  summer  1,000  young  Montreal  business 
men  were  put  through  a  stiff  course  in  military  training  in  the 
evenings  and  on  Saturday  afternoons.  The  result  of  this 
was  that,  mainly  due  to  Major  Magee’s  personal  efforts, 
these  men  were  turned  out  at  the  end  of  this  period  of  training 
a  battalion  of  almost  perfectly  drilled  troops.  Naturally 
many  of  them  by  this  time  had  caught  the  military  fever, 
realized  where  their  duty  lay,  and  early  in  the  autumn  went 
into  uniform  permanently  with  the  overseas  troops.  That 
this,  combined  with  his  previous  work  in  the  C.O.T.C.  proper, 
was  recognized  by  the  authorities  in  his  appointment  to  a 
command  pleased  a  great  many  throughout  the  city,  and 
applications  to  join  the  148th  at  once  began  to  pour  in. 
Colonel  Magee’s  first  step  was  to  choose  his  officers  and 
N.C.O.’s,  and  for  these  from  the  Chapter  he  chose  Capt. 
P.  F.  Sise  ’00,  who  had  been  one  of  his  right  hand  men  in  the 
C.O.T.C.  and  in  the  Auxiliary  Battalion,  as  his  Adjutant 
with  the  rank  of  captain,  and  Lieut.  C.  G.  Heward  ’07,  another 
officer  of  the  C.O.T.C.,  as  one  of  his  platoon  commanders. 
J.  S.  Hall  ’14  also  enlisted  in  the  148th  as  a  private,  took  the 
N.C.O.  course,  was  given  his  two  stripes,  and  later  his  third 
stripe.  Recruiting  for  the  148th  began  the  second  week  in 
January,  and  because  of  Colonel  Magee’s  connection  and 
that  of  many  of  his  officers  with  the  C.O.T.C.,  the  148th  was 
affiliated  with  that  organization. 

About  the  time  that  the  148th  came  into  being  still  another 
Alpha  Delt  was  given  command  of  a  new  unit  to  be  raised  in 
Montreal.  This  was  Lieut. -Col.  C.  A.  Peters  ’98,  the  officer 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  9th  Field  Ambulance  of  the 
Canadian  Army  Medical  Corps.  This  unit  also  began  active 
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recruiting  towards  the  first  of  the  new  year.  Colonel  Peters 
was  one  of  the  few  members  of  the  McGill  Chapter  who  was 
already  a  veteran  of  the  South  African  Campaign.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  command  of  the  three  new  units  to  be 
raised  in  Montreal  in  the  late  autumn  and  early  winter  of 
1915-16  was  given  in  each  case  to  an  Alpha  Delt. 

Late  in  1915  and  early  in  1916  several  more  of  the  McGill 
Chapter  volunteered  for  permanent  war  service.  Lieut.  H. 
M.  Morrow  ’07  joined  the  170th  Battalion  as  a  subaltern, 
transferring  from  the  6th  Field  Company  of  the  Canadian 
Engineers  which  he  had  originally  joined  as  a  sapper  in 
October  and  with  whom  he  had  been  promoted  to  sergeant. 
Later  still  he  was  to  again  transfer  to  the  169th  Battalion 
before  getting  overseas.  G.  R.  Caverhill  ’17  and  G.  E-  S. 
McLeod  ’18  joined  the  Canadian  Army  Service  Corps  at  this 
time,  and  two  of  the  graduates,  F.  T.  Tooke  ’99  and  J.  R. 
Byers  ’02,  the  Canadian  Army  Medical  Corps  in  Canada  as 
subalterns.  Capt.  L.  M.  Murray  ’00,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
had  been  with  the  Military  Hospital  in  Halifax  since  the  out¬ 
break  of  war,  had  been  suddenly  sent  to  England  the  previous 
February  in  connection  with  an  epidemic  of  disease  among 
troops  in  transit  and  on  his  return  to  Halifax  shortly  after¬ 
wards  he  continued  with  the  Military  Hospital  there  until 
the  7th  Stationary  Hospital  “Dalhousie”  was  raised  in 
November  for  overseas  service,  when  he  joined  it  as  a  major. 
They  wen£  overseas  the  first  of  the  year.  Lieut.  J.  S.  L. 
Brunton  ’10,  who  on  his  return  from  Valcartier  took  up  his 
old  work  on  the  Instructional  Cadre  of  the  4th  District,  late  in 
the  year  was  transferred  from  the  C.O.T.C.  to  the  Canadian 
Engineers  with  the  rank  of  Captain,  and  was  sent  to  France 
to  learn  the  most  up-to-date  details  of  trench  work.  Later 
he  returned  to  Canada  to  teach  it  to  the  troops  in  training 
there.  The  first  week  in  March  G.  W.  Morkill  ’14  also 
arrived  in  Montreal  to  volunteer  for  overseas  service.  He 
had  been  obliged  to  leave  college  two  winters  previously 
because  of  ill  health,  but  for  the  past  nine  months  he  had  been 
on  an  archaeological  expedition  in  the  mountains  of  Peru,  and 
feeling  that  he  had  regained  his  health  sufficiently  to  take  his 
part  in  the  Imperial  struggle,  he  had  come  north  from  his 
home  at  Lima,  in  Peru,  to  enlist  in  Canada,  where  he  had 
been  educated.  He  successfully  passed  his  medical  examina- 
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tions  and  went  to  Quebec  to  qualify  as  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Army  Service  Corps  with  the  hope  of  proceeding  overseas 
later.  The  next  month  at  Halifax,  N.  K.  Hay  ’07  was  still 
another  who  enlisted  as  a  private  with  the  224th  Forestry 
Battalion,  and  a  month  later  he  was  promoted  Company- 
Quartermaster-Sergeant. 

Overseas,  also,  before  the  first  year  was  over,  many  changes 
took  place  among  the  uniformed  Alpha  Delts,  and  still  another 
was  wounded.  In  June,  a  .month  after  he  went  out  to  the 
front  to  a  battalion  of  the  Gordon  Highlanders,  Lieut.  M.  L. 
Gordon  ’09  was  badly  wounded  in  the  shoulder  and  head, 
and  had  to  be  evacuated  to  hospital  in  England.  During 
August  he  was  sent  home  to  Canada  on  two  months’  sick 
leave,  but  at  the  conclusion  of  this  he  sailed  for  England 
again,  reporting  on  the  other  side  for  duty  for  a  very  short 
time  at  the  depot  of  his  regiment  at  Aberdeen  and  soon  after 
rejoined  his  Gay  Gordons  at  the  front. 

As  for  the  changes  the  first  of  those  during  the  summer 
affected  Lieut.  J.  K.  M.  Green  ’15,  who  returned  to  England 
from  his  battery  at  the  front  soon  after  his  brother  Douglas 
was  killed.  In  England  he  was  appointed  to  the  Canadian 
Army  Reserve  Depot  at  Shorncliffe  Camp  ;  in  fact,  his  chum 
and  class-mate  at  the  Royal  Military  College,  at  McGill,  and 
in  the  Chapter,  Capt.  J.  C.  M.  Morrow  ’15,  gave  up  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  A.D.C.  to  the  General  Officer  Commanding  at  Shorn¬ 
cliffe  and  Green  took  over  from  him.  Captain  M*orrow  had 
been  left  behind,  since  he  was  a  supernumery  officer  with  the 
13th  Royal  Highlanders,  when  that  unit  left  England  for 
France,  and  by  this  exchange  with  his  old  chum  he  was  then 
able  to  get  out  to  the  front  himself,  as  a  subaltern  with  the 
3rd  Field  Company  of  Canadian  Engineers,  dropping  the 
step  up  in  rank  to  which  he  had  but  lately  been  raised  in 
order  to  do  so.  Another  officer,  Capt.  H.  P.  Wright  T4,  also 
received  a  Shorncliffe  appointment  not  long  after  Green,  for 
when  his  unit,  the  6th  Field  Ambulance,  went  out  to  France 
in  the  early  autumn,  Captain  Wright  left  them  to  take  up  an 
appointment  at  Moore  Barracks  Hospital  until  the  end  of 
the  year,  when  he  too  went  out  to  the  front  to  the  7th  Cana¬ 
dian  Cavalry  Field  Ambulance.  Most  of  the  changes  over¬ 
seas,  however,  had  to  do  with  the  arrival  at  the  front,  about 
the  time  of  the  mighty  British  offensive  effort  at  Loos,  of 
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the  Second  Canadian  Division,  with  that  force  there  being  a 
number  of  the  McGill  Chapter.  The  Canadian  Army  at  the 
front,  with  the  arrival  of  the  Second  Division,  then  became 
an  Army  Corps  under  the  command  of  the  former  General 
Officer  Commanding  the  First  Division,  Lieut.-General  E.  A. 
H.  Alderson,  C.B.  As  well,  however,  as  these  Alpha  Delts 
with  the  Second  Division,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  Lieut. 
H.  L.  Fetherstonhaugh  ’09  went  out  to  the  First  Battery  at 
the  front  from  the  21st  in  England,  Lieut.  F.  E-  Morkill  ’ll  of 
the  20th  was  promoted  captain,  Lieut.  C.  C.  Gillies  ’ll  of  the 
17th  (Reserve)  Battalion  transferred  to  the  3rd  Pioneer 
Battalion,  Lieut.  H.  A.  Lumsden  ’09  of  the  19th  Battalion 
transferred  first  to  the  36th  Battalion  in  September  and  again 
in  November  to  the  Canadian  Overseas  Railway  Construction 
Corps,  and  Capt.  N.  C.  Ogilvie  ’00,  on  recovering  from  his 
wound,  was  declared  unfit  for  further  service  with  the 
Patricia’s  at  the  front  as  a  result  of  this  wound,  and  trans¬ 
ferred  therefore  to  the  Canadian  Ordnance  Corps  for  duty 
with  it  at  Ashford  in  England. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  End  of  the  First  Year. 


“With  folded  arms  I  linger  not 

To  call  them  back  ;  ’twere  vain  ; 

In  this,  or  in  some  other  spot, 

I  know  they’ll  shine  again”. 

—“Resignation.” — Y/alter  Savage  Landor. 

SO  far  in  this  account  of  the  McGill  Chapter’s  activity  in 
war  time  we  have  been  inclined  to  confine  ourselves  to 
mentioning  those  of  our  numbers  who  served  with  the 
Canadian  Expeditionary  Force,  but  we  must  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  several  were  also  serving  with  the  gallant  Imperials. 
Capt.  G.  H.  Brunner  ’06  and  Lieut.  R.  I.  P.  Parker  ’12,  the 
former  with  the  Royal  Field  Artillery  and  the  latter  with  the 
Army  Service  Corps,  were  among  the  first  to  join  the  army  in 
the  earliest  days  of  the  war,  and  did  gallant  service  in  England 
and  France  long  before  the  Canadians  were  in  a  condition  to 
be  sent  to  the  front.  Later  they  were  both  sent  out  to  the 
Dardanelles  and  took  part  in  those  gallant  efforts  at  Gallipoli, 
Captain  Brunner  even  being  wounded  in  the  East.  Shortly 
before  going  out  to  Suvla  Bay  Barker  was  promoted  lieutenant 
from  second-lieutenant.  After  five  months  service  at  Galli¬ 
poli  in  December  he  was  sent  to  Egypt  for  the  operations 
along  the  Suez  Canal.  Another  Old  Country  Alpha  Delt, 
N.  A.  Gass  ’16,  as  we  have  seen  also  joined  the  army  at  once 
and  had  been  doing  splendid  work  at  the  front.  In  fact  he 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  London  Honourable  Artillery 
Company  as  early  as  August  10th,  1914,  six  days  after  war 
was  declared,  and  after  only  one  month’s  training  he  was  sent 
out  to  France,  one  of  that  little  band  of  reinforcements  to  the 
Old  Contemptibles,  sorely  hit  after  their  heroic  retreat  from 
Mons  and  advance  during  the  First  Battle  of  the  Marne. 
Gass  arrived  at  the  front  during  the  First  Battle  of  the  Aisne 
and  from  then  until  the  end  of  the  war  was  to  take  part  in  all 
the  great  British  battles  of  the  war.  In  January,  1915,  he 
had  been  promoted  lance-corporal,  in  February  corporal,  and 
in  May  he  was  granted  a  second-lieutenant’s  commission  with 
the  Royal  Field  Artillery  as  a  result  of  his  fine  work.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  year  he  transferred  to  the  famous  regular  army 
unit,  D  Battery  of  the  Royal  Horse  Artillery.  Two  more 
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A.D.’s  by  the  end  of  the  year  were  also  to  be  found  among 
the  Imperial  ranks.  Cpl.  A.  B.  Ritchie  ’05  (he  had  received 
non-commissioned  rank  the  previous  April)  in  November  left 
the  Canadian  Machine-Gunners,  with  whom  he  had  gone  out 
to  France,  for  the  182nd  Tunnelling  Company  of  the  Royal 
Engineers  with  whom  he  was  commissioned  2nd  lieutenant, 
while  Cpl.  P.,  Davis  ’04,  who  had  gone  over  to  England  with  the 
3rd  Universities  Company  of  the  P.P.C.L.I.,  also  transferred 
to  the  Royal  Engineers  as  a  2nd  lieutenant  in  October  and 
the  next  month  was  sent  out  to  the  180th  Tunnelling  Company 
at  the  front.  In  England  also  during  October  Lieut.  N.  Grace 
’98  joined  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  at  Woolwich. 

One  American  McGill  Alpha  Delt  had  also  been  in  Europe 
on  war  service  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  war  for  Surgeon- 
Major  R.  U.  Patterson  ’98,  of  the  United  States  Army,  was 
sent  over  to  Belgium  in  command  of  the  United  States  Relief 
Ship  “Red  Cross.’’  On  completing  this  good  service  for 
suffering  Belgium,  Major  Patterson  returned  to  Washington, 
where  he  was  detailed  to  a  high  position  in  the  Red  Cross 
Department  of  the  American  Service. 

Mention  should  be  made  also  of  another  week’s  campaign 
which  was  held  all  across  Canada  during  the  last  week  in 
January  for  Sir  Herbert  Ames’  monster  Patriotic  Fund.  The 
campaign  was  managed  in  the  same  way  that  it  was  in  1915, 
and  the  city  of  Montreal  set  out  to  collect  two  millions  of 
dollars.  In  the  week  nearer  three  millions  was  actually  sub¬ 
scribed.  Toronto  and  the  other  big  cities  found  the  same 
generosity  among  the  people  for  such  a  worthy  cause.  In  a 
week  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  were  added  to  the  fund  for  the 
whole  Dominion. 

This  completes  the  war  history  of  the  McGill  Chapter  of 
Alpha  Delta  Phi  up  to  the  middle  of  February,  1916.  Our 
war  record  in  the  Chapter  up  to  the  1st  of  March,  1916,  was 
some  one  hundred  members  on  active  service  with  His 
Majesty’s  Forces,  of  whom  two  had  been  killed  in  Flanders, 
twelve  wounded,  and  one  taken  prisoner.  Of  those  who  had 
been  wounded  only  one  had  been  discharged  as  unfit  for 
further  service,  all  the  others  having  either  returned  again 
to  their  units  or  else  they  were  getting  ready  to  cross  to  France 
again  with  a  fresh  Canadian  Overseas  unit.  These  Alpha 
Delts  on  active  service  ranged  in  rank  from  three  colonels 
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to  half-a-dozen  privates,  but  90%  of  those  who  were  in 
uniform  from  the  Chapter  at  that  time  held  commissioned 
rank.  Seven  of  those  who  had  gone  over  in  the  ranks  had 
been  given  commissions  in  England  or  in  France,  and  at  least 
a  dozen  of  those  who  held  commissions  had  received  promo¬ 
tion  in  rank.  Twenty-one  of  the  active  chapter  were  on 
active  service,  and  held  ranks  varying  from  one  major  and 
two  captains  to  several  privates.  On  the  McGill  Chapter 
roll  since  the  Chapter’s  foundation  at  Montreal  in  1897  there 
were  the  names  of  180  Alpha  Delts,  of  whom  four  were  dead, 
so  that  with  a  hundred  members  on  service  the  Chapter  had 
come  forward  in  the  first  year  and  a  half  of  the  war  at  the 
rate  of  over  50%  of  its  total  enrollment.  The  members  had 
volunteered  at  about  the  rate  of  thirty  every  six  months,  and 
they  were  continuing  to  come  forward.  They  had  nearly 
done  as  much  then,  however,  in  the  way  of  enlistments  as  it 
was  possible  to  do,  for  of  the  eighty  odd  members  still  at  that 
time  in  mufti  there  were  some  sixty  of  them  who  graduated 
between  the  time  of  our  foundation  at  McGill  and  1906,  that 
is,  about  two-thirds  of  the  McGill  Alpha  Delts  still  left  were 
men  past  their  prime,  the  majority  of  whom  would  not  be 
called  upon  to  go  overseas.  Since  1906  there  had  been  ninety- 
four  members  taken  into  the  Chapter,  and  of  these  seventy- 
five  had  enlisted.  Of  those  few  left,  coming  in  that  period, 
two  were  dead,  two  were  Americans,  and  several  others  were 
physically  unfit.  This  left  only  a  mere  handful  of  about  a 
dozen  Alpha  Delts  who  had  been  in  the  Chapter  during  the 
previous  ten  years  who  had  not  as  yet  enlisted.  No  other 
fraternity  represented  at  McGill  could  show  such  a  record, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  other  association  of  men  of  any  kind 
in  Canada  could  equal  it.  Late  in  the  autumn  “the  McGill 
Daily”  published  a  list  of  graduates  and  undergraduates  of 
the  University  who  had  volunteered  for  overseas  service  since 
the  outbreak  of  war.  The  list  contained  the  names  of  some 
700  graduates  of  McGill,  of  whom  8%  were  Alpha  Delts,  and 
300  names  of  undergraduates  and  past  students,  of  whom 
7^%  were  members  of  the  McGill  Chapter.  Another  record 
worth  nothing  is  that  since  war  was  declared  nine  English- 
speaking  battalions  of  infantry,  five  artillery  units,  three 
army  medical  units,  and  one  cavalry  unit  had  been  raised  in 
the  city  of  Montreal,  and  with  every  unit,  with  the  single 
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exception  of  one  of  the  batteries,  there  had  been  at  least  one 
Alpha  Delt.  With  these  seventeen  units  from  Montreal 
there  had  gone  forty-seven  A.D.’s,  all  but  six  of  them  com¬ 
missioned  officers. 

We  Canadians  were  determined  that  the  Dominion  should 
take  its  share  in  the  Empire’s  war.  Recruiting  was  even 
more  brisk  at  the  end  of  1915  than  it  had  been  heretofore, 
and  the  Government  had  just  authorized  bringing  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Expeditionary  Force  up  to  the  grand  total  of  500,000 
men,  believing  that  that  was  the  maximum  number  that 
Canada  could  raise  and  support.  A  large  number  of  the 
troops  to  be  raised  in  Canada  in  the  future  were  to  be  formed 
as  reinforcements  for  those  divisons  already  in  the  field.  At 
that  time  there  were  two  divisions  in  France,  one  in  England, 
one  completed  in  Canada,  and  another  nearly  so.  The  vast 
numbers  even  to  keep  three  divisions  in  the  field  up  to  strength 
were  seen  when  it  was  stated  that  the  casualties  in  the  First 
Contingent  of  33,000  men  that  left  Canada  in  the  autumn  of 
1914  up  to  the  end  of  June,  1915,  were  over  11,000,  of  whom 
nearly  two  thousand  were  killed.  Some  units  suffered  more 
severely  than  others,  five  battalions  of  the  First  Division 
losing  about  80%  of  their  total  number,  the  13th  R.H.C.  of 
Montreal  about  72%,  and  the  Patricia’s,  who  were  more 
severely  dealt  with  than  all  the  others,  89%  of  their  original 
roll.  The  P.P.’s  had  lost  in  killed  about  250  men,  and  had 
the  remarkable  record  of  only  having  had  three  of  their 
numbers  taken  prisoner. 

The  future  of  the  Chapter  of  Alpha  Delta  Phi  at  McGill 
University  was  not  a  particularly  bright  one  for  the  period 
during  which  the  war  was  to  last,  but  the  graduates  were 
determined  that  with  the  help  of  two  or  three  members  at 
college,  the  Chapter  should  keep  alive  until  the  war  ended. 
They  had  no  fears  for  the  future  after  the  war.  They  would 
then  be  all  the  more  closely  knit  together  in  the  spirit  of 
Alpha  Delta  Phi  because  of  what  they  had  all  gone  through 
together.  Many  were  the  thoughts,  also,  of  the  Alpha  Delts 
on  active  service  at  that  time  for  their  beloved  Society,  and 
full  often  no  doubt,  as  they  sat  around  their  camp  fires  some¬ 
where  in  Europe,  Asia  or  Africa,  did  their  thoughts  turn  to  the 
friends  and  brothers  in  the  Chapters  far  acrosss  the  seas. 
Once  more  the  words  of  the  Grad’s  Reverie  would  come  to 
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their  minds,  and  at  the  camp  fire  a  stranger  might  hear  them 
singing  softly  to  themselves  : 

“As  I  sit  to-night  by  the  red  fire  light 
Watching  the  embers  glow, 

Now  far,  now  near,  I  seem  to  hear 
The  voices  of  long  ago. 

In  triumphant  strain  the  old  refrain 
Rings  out  on  the  midnight  clear, 

And  hand  in  hand  once  more  I  stand 
With  brothers  and  comrades  dear. 

Oh,  Alpha  Delta  Phi, 

Dear  Alpha  Delta  Phi, 

To  thy  fame  and  glory  bright 
Sing  we  again  our  song  to-night. 

The  Crescent  and  the  Star,  our  emblems  shine  afar, 

And  we’ll  love  them  till  we  die, 

Oh,  Alpha  Delta  Phi.” 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  1916  Spring  Back  of  the  Line. 

“In  our  halls  is  hung 
Armoury  of  the  invincible  Knights  of  old : 

We  must  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongue 
That  Shakespeare  spake ;  the  faith  and  morals  hold 
Which  Milton  held.” 

— “England." — William  Wordsworth. 

AS  the  college  year  grew  near  its  close  the  active  chapter 
consisted  of  five  members  under  the  presidency  of 
G.  F.  Hanson,  Union  ’15,  and  McGill  ’19,  twenty-one 
members  of  the  active  chapter  having  by  then  gone  on  active 
service,  while  two  more  dropped  out  of  college — E.  A.  Parsons 
’17  to  move  to  Boston  for  a  short  time  before  he  too  enlisted 
with  the  66  th  Battery  as  a  driver,  and  H.  B.  O’ Heir  ’17,  who 
continued  his  college  course  for  a  short  time  at  Cornell,  only 
to  come  north  again  soon  after  to  join  the  47th  Battery  at 
Toronto  as  a  gunner.  The  five  active  members  continued 
the  work  of  the  Chapter  all  year,  holding  more  or  less  regular 
meetings  in  the  professional  rooms  of  one  of  the  alumni,  Dr. 
F.  T.  Tooke  ’99.  They  were  assisted  and  encouraged  in  their 
work  by  the  graduates  generally  and  the  few  active  members 
still  in  Montreal  with  their  regiments.  The  Chapter  House 
itself  for  some  time  past  had  been  given  up  to  the  Hospitals 
Commission  of  the  Canadian  Government  and  had  become 
that  popular  and  successful  hospital  for  men  of  the  Forces 
known  as  No.  3  Khaki  Convalescent  Home.  A  number  of 
Alpha  Delt  “sisters”  were  among  the  Montreal  ladies  who 
took  an  interest  in  the  home,  donated  wards,  and  the  sister  of 
at  least  one  of  the  Chapter’s  members  was  among  the  Volun¬ 
tary  Aid  Detachment  nurses  who  cared  for  the  wounded  men 
there.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  House  was  turned  into  a 
regular  hospital,  its  old  associations  with  Alpha  Delta  Phi 
were  not  entirely  lost  sight  of,  and  a  number  of  the  wards 
came  to  be  named  after  members  of  the  Chapter  who  had  lost 
their  lives.  So  much  so  was  this  association  apparent  that 
even  the  wounded  soldiers  became  interested,  wanted  to 
know  from  the  nurses  just  who  in  peace  times  had  lived  in  the 
particular  room  they  were  then  occupying  and  what  he  had 
done  after  war  was  declared.  They  became  in  fact  so  in- 
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terested  in  the  old  place  and  its  record  that  the  Hospital  Staff 
asked  that  copies  of  the  war  history  of  the  Chapter  might  be 
sent  to  the  Hospital  for  the  men  to  read,  and  this  was  accord¬ 
ingly  done.  A  large  new  sign  was  nailed  to  the  wall  on 
McTavish  Hill  which  told  anyone  who  passed  that  No.  128 
was  No.  3  Khaki  Convalescent  Home,  but  the  brass-plate 
marked — (AA3>) — still  remained  on  the  entrance  door,  and 
of  the  two  it  was  the  latter  that  appeared  to  be  polished  bright 
and  kept  spotlessly  clean  the  most  frequently  by  Tommy 
Atkins  ! 

At  the  University  itself  everything  was  going  on  in  its 
customary  manner  except  that  much  of  the  past  enthusiasm 
for  the  usual  college  sports  was  being  replaced  by  hard  work 
in  the  evenings  and  on  Saturday  afternoons  with  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Battalion  of  the  C.O.T.C.  The  columns  of  write-up  of 
previous  days  in  ‘  ‘  The  McGill  Daily  ’  ’  about  stormy  meetings 
at  the  different  college  clubs  and  societies  had  now  given 
place  to  letters  from  men  at  the  front  or  in  training  in  England, 
to  tales  of  the  heroism  of  graduates  and  undergraduates  in 
France,  and  to  lists  of  the  daily  toll  of  the  killed  and  wounded. 

The  greatest  interest  was  still  being  shown  in  the  McGill 
Regiment  by  all  the  students,  and  indeed  that  unit  had  already 
a  notable  record  to  live  up  to,  for  since  it  was  formed  a  year 
and  a  half  before,  thirty-eight  of  its  former  officers  had  gone 
overseas,  twenty-two  of  its  members  had  been  granted  com¬ 
missions  in  the  Regiment  on  being  appointed  to  battalions  of 
the  Overseas  Forces  as  officers,  fifty-seven  of  its  former  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  were  on  active  service,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  of  its  former  members  held  commissions  in  the 
Imperial  and  Canadian  Armies,  and  four  hundred  and  fifty 
ex-C.O.T.C.  soldiers  of  McGill  had  enlisted  in  the  ranks  with 
overseas  units.  McGill  C.O.T.C.  members  were  found  in  all 
ranks  of  the  British  Armies  overseas,  and  the  McGill  pro¬ 
fessor  who  had  originally  founded  the  Regiment  had  become 
a  brigadier-general  abroad. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  number  of  students  at  the 
University  had  grown  steadily  less,  and  each  day  saw  others 
dropping  out  of  college  to  don  the  King’s  khaki.  Already 
one  thousand  McGill  men  had  joined  the  Service,  but  so  far 
only  one  distinctly  McGill  unit,  No.  3  Canadian  General 
Hospital  “McGill,”  had  been  raised  for  overseas  service, 
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although  four  reinforcing  companies  for  the  famous  Princess 
Patricia's  had  been  recruited  on  the  campus  from  among 
Canadian  university  men  generally  and  had  used  the  McGill 
grounds  and  buildings  during  their  period  of  training  in 
Canada.  During  the  spring  of  1916,  however,  the  feeling 
grew  stronger  that  the  University  should  be  represented  at 
the  front  by  a  distinctly  McGill  combatant  unit  and  students 
and  professors  alike  commenced  to  plan  the  formation  of  an 
artillery  unit  for  service  at  the  front.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
battery  should  be  recruited  as  soon  as  the  college  year  closed, 
and  one  of  the  five  members  of  the  Chapter  determined  that 
he  would  represent  the  McGill  Alpha  Delts  with  this  unit 
should  the  plan  materialize. 

Military  matters  in  Montreal  generally  were  also  flourish¬ 
ing  during  the  spring,  and  some  ten  units  were  hard  at  work 
training.  As  we  have  seen  among  them  the  Chapter  had 
representatives  with  the  73rd,  the  87th,  the  148th,  and  the 
9th  Field  Ambulance.  This  last  unit  was  the  first  to  leave 
the  city  for  overseas  and  with  it  besides  Colonel  Peters  went 
Capt.  W.  B.  Howell  '96.  This  latter  graduate  of  the  Chapter 
had  only  lately  returned  to  Canada,  leaving  the  McGill 
Hospital  abroad  in  fact  to  become  second-in-command  to 
Colonel  Peters  with  the  rank  of  major.  The  9th  Field  Ambu¬ 
lance  was  in  England  for  only  a  very  brief  period  of  time,  then 
it  proceeded  to  Belgium  where,  for  many  months,  it  was 
established  at  Poperinghe,  heroically  serving  the  Canadians 
in  the  Ypres  Salient. 

Shortly  after  the  Ambulance  left  Montreal  the  73rd  Royal 
Highlanders  of  Canada  also  left  the  city,  and  proceeded  to 
Halifax,  where  they  embarked  for  England,  crossing  the 
Atlantic  with  the  largest  convoy  of  troops  since  the  First 
Contingent.  Ten  days  later  they  arrived  safely  at  East 
Sandling  Camp  in  the  Shorncliffe  area.  There  the  73rd  was 
posted  as  a  reserve  battalion  to  reinforce  the  13th  and  42nd 
Battalions  of  the  Royal  Highlanders  of  Canada  already  at  the 
front.  Just  before  the  73rd  left  Montreal,  however,  they  had 
the  honour  of  passing  in  review  before  His  Excellency,  the 
Governor  of  New  York,  the  Hon.  Charles  S.  Whitman,  an 
alumnus  of  1890  of  the  Amherst,  Williams,  and  Hudson 
Chapters.  While  the  73rd  was  a  reserve  battalion  at  East 
Sandling  a  fifth  company  was  added  to  the  unit,  consisting  of 
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wounded  men  of  the  13th  and  42nd  who  had  recovered  from 
their  wounds,  and  when  Captain  Lindsay  of  the  13th  had 
sufficiently  recovered  from  his  injuries  to  perform  light  duty 
he  was  posted  to  the  73rd  to  take  command  of  this  casualty 
company. 

During  the  winter  a  score  of  the  McGill  Chapter  were  busy 
carrying  on  with  their  units  in  England,  the  majority  of  them 
being  with  the  Headquarters  Staff,  the  Cavalry,  Engineer 
and  Artillery  Depots,  the  Infantry  Reserve  Battalions,  and 
the  Hospitals  of  the  Shorncliffe  Area  in  Kent.  Lieut.  J.  K. 
M.  Green  ’15,  as  well  as  acting  as  A.D.C.  to  the  General  in 
Command,  was  an  instructor  at  the  Military  School  of  the 
Area.  Major  F.  L.  Hazard  ’00  was  with  the  Cavalry  Train¬ 
ing  Depot.  Lieut.  D.  H.  Macfarlane  ’17  was  at  the  Engineers 
Depot,  and  in  April  went  out  to  France  to  the  1st  Divisional 
Signal  Company.  At  the  chief  Canadian  Artillery  Depot  at 
Ross  Barracks,  Lieut.  S.  C.  Anderson  ’08  was  qualifying  for 
his  commission,  having  returned  from  the  ranks  in  France  for 
that  purpose.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  course  he  was  attached 
to  the  Reserve  Brigade  of  Canadian  Field  Artillery  for  a  short 
time  before  he  went  out  to  France  again  in  the  late  spring  to 
the  1st  Battery  from  which  he  transferred  later  to  the  47th 
Battery.  Two  more  Alpha  Delts  who  were  stationed  near 
Shorncliffe  after  their  arrival  in  England  were  Major  E.  G. 
M.  Cape  ’98,  and  Lieut.  E.  R.  W.  Hebden  ’05.  Their  Battery, 
the  3rd  Canadian  Siege,  became  the  107th  (Canadian)  Siege 
Battery  in  England,  for  the  Canadian  Siege  Batteries  at  this 
time  took  the  Imperial  numbering  and  were  brigaded  with 
Imperials  once  they  reached  England.  For  a  time  Cape’s 
Battery  trained  at  Woolwich,  then  they  were  sent  to  Lydd, 
near  Shorncliffe,  to  finish  their  training.  On  June  17th  they 
left  for  France  and  for  some  months  thereafter  took  an  active 
part  in  the  artillery  work  around  Ypres.  With  the  reserve 
battalions  of  infantry  at  Shorncliffe  during  the  winter  months 
there  were  several  more  Alpha  Delts.  2nd  Lieut.  J.  S.  Allen 
’16,  of  the  Royal  Fusiliers,  when  he  transferred  back  to  the 
Princess  Patricia’s,  was  stationed  at  their  depot  at  West  Sand- 
ling,  as  a  first  lieutenant  for  a  short  time  before  going  out  to 
the  front.  In  March  the  73rd  arrived  in  England  with  the 
large  convoy  of  troops  which  was  to  form  the  Fourth  Division. 
Practically  all  of  these  troops  went  therefore  to  Bramshott 
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Camp  in  Hampshire,  where  the  new  division  was  to  be  sta¬ 
tioned,  but  the  73rd,  as  we  have  seen,  was  posted  as  a  High¬ 
land  Reserve  Battalion,  and  sent  to  Shorncliffe.  Finally, 
there  was  one  A.D.  with  the  Army  Medical  Corps  at  Shorn¬ 
cliffe.  This  was  Lieut. -Col.  S.  H.  McKee  ’00,  who  when  he 
had  recovered  from  the  serious  illness  he  had  contracted  in 
the  East  and  when  the  Dardanelles  Force  was  finally  broken 
up,  was  appointed  second-in-command  of  the  Westcliffe 
Military  Hospital  at  Folkestone. 

Besides  these  members  of  the  McGill  Chapter  in  the 
Shorncliffe  area  there  were  seven  members  of  the  Toronto 
Chapter,  one  of  them  being  Capt.  C.  W.  G.  Gibson  ’15,  who 
was  stationed  with  his  battalion  of  the  Royal  Fusiliers  at 
Dover.  The  other  six  were  Capt.  V.  J.  Hastings,  M.C.  ’13, 
of  the  Headquarters  Staff  at  Folkestone,  Lieut.  J.  U.  Garrow 
’10,  and  Lieut.  C.  T.  Clarke  ’16,  both  of  whom  were  taking  an 
infantry  course  at  the  Canadian  Military  School,  Lieut.  D.  S. 
Graham  ’17,  of  the  Cyclist  Corps,  who  was  at  this  time  laid 
up  in  hospital  at  Shorncliffe  with  pneumonia,  Lieut.  A.  A. 
Walker  ’12,  of  the  Reserve  Ammunition  Park,  and  Lieut.  C. 
P.  Cotton  ’13,  of  the  Reserve  Brigade  of  Artillery. 

Major  R.  R.  Barber  ’00,  of  the  76th  Battalion,  arrived  in 
England  also  during  the  winter,  and  so  too  did  R.  H.  L.  O’ Cal¬ 
laghan  ’10,  W.  A.  Curry  ’09,  and  J.  K.  Kennedy  ’98.  Curry 
and  O’Callaghan  immediately  joined  the  Royal  Army  Medical 
Corps  as  lieutenants,  the  former  being  almost  at  once  sent  out 
to  the  44th  Casualty  Clearing  Station  at  the  front,  from  which 
he  was  later  transferred  to  the  33rd  C.C.S.,  and  the  latter  very 
soon  afterwards  was  also  sent  out  to  the  front  as  a  medical 
officer  with  the  61st  Imperial  Division.  Lieut.  O’Callaghan 
also  transferred  some  time  later  out  in  France,  going  to  the 
14th  General  Hospital,  B.E.F.,  with  which  he  was  promoted 
captain.  Lieut.  Kennedy,  on  the  other  hand,  was  already  in 
uniform  with  the  62nd  Battalion,  but  when  that  unit  was 
broken  up  into  drafts  for  reinforcements  he  went  out  to  the 
7th  Battalion  at  the  front.  In  like  manner  Major  Barber 
during  the  summer  went  out  to  the  18th  Battalion.  Still 
two  more  who  were  to  arrive  in  England  that  summer  were 
Lieut.  C.  W.  Gamble  '09,  who  had  joined  the  4th  Tunnelling 
Company  the  previous  April,  and  C.Q.M.S.  N.  K.  Hay  ’07, 
of  the  224th  Forestry  Battalion. 
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The  remaining  members  of  the  Chapter  in  England 
during  the  winter  and  spring  were  for  the  most  part  at  Bram¬ 
shott  and  Witley  Camps,  although  a  few  were  also  scattered 
about  England  in  the  Royal  Flying  Corps,  the  Royal  Naval 
Air  Service,  and  with  the  Headquarters  Staff  in  London. 
During  the  winter  all  but  the  artillery  of  the  Third  Division 
had  been  in  training  at  Bramshott  Camp,  and  as  spring 
approached  they  made  ready  to  go  out  to  France.  Indeed, 
the  Royal  Canadian  Regiment,  the  49th,  and  the  42nd  Royal 
Highlanders  had  already  gone  out,  one  of  the  Chapter,  Lieut. 
E.  D.  Morse  T7,  with  this  last  battalion  being  promoted 
captain  shortly  afterwards.  Eventually,  in  the  early  spring, 
the  Third  Division  proper  became  part  of  the  Canadian 
Corps  in  Flanders.  The  Third  Divisional  Artillery,  however, 
was  only  then  gathering  at  Witley,  so  that  the  Lahore  Indian 
Artillery  supported  the  Third  Division  until  their  own  was 
ready  to  go  out.  With  the  Third  Divisional  Artillery  at 
Witley  at  this  time  were  the  following  Canadian  Alpha  Delts — 
Capt.  W.  W.  Boyd,  McG.  T2,  Capt.  W.  D.  Wilson,  McG.  ’04 
(he  had  just  been  promoted),  Capt.  A.  T.  Davidson,  T.  ’06, 
and  Lieutenants  J.  H.  Phippen  Tl,  M.  A.  Clarkson  T5,  I. 
McL.  MacDonell  T5,  and  H.  McB.  Hughson  T6,  all  of 
Toronto.  Soon  after  the  Third  Division  went  out  a  Fourth 
began  to  be  formed  at  Bramshott  under  the  command  of 
Major-General  David  Watson,  C.B.,  D.S.O.,  and  the  47th 
and  50th  Battalions,  with  which  were  Colonel  Mason  and 
Lieut.  Charleson,  of  the  McGill  Chapter,  became  part  of  the 
new  division’s  first  infantry  brigade.  For  a  time  there  were 
no  other  McGill  A.D.’s  with  the  Fourth  Division,  but  Capt. 
G.  B.  Schwartz  T6,  Capt.  A.  B.  Garrow  '07,  Lieut.  J.  U. 
Garrow  TO,  Lteut.  C.  T.  Clarke  T6,  Lieut.  H.  J.  Burden  T5, 
Lieut.  A.  B.  Lindsay  T8,  and  Lieut.  A.  G.  Scott  T4,  all  of 
the  Toronto  Chapter,  were  with  units  which  arrived  from 
Canada  in  the  early  spring  and  were  sent  to  Bramshott. 

In  London  at  the  Canadian  War  Office  two  McGill  Alpha 
Delts  held  staff  appointments.  One  of  these  was  Lieut. -Col. 
J.  G.  Adami  ’84,  the  official  Medical  Historian  to  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Expeditionary  Force,  and  the  other  was  Lieut.  A.  L.  S. 
Mills  T4.  Mills  returned  from  service  at  the  front  with  the 
24th  Victoria  Rifles  of  Canada  during  the  winter  to  take  over 
a  staff  position  in  the  legal  department  of  the  Canadian  Army, 
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but  late  in  April  he  transferred  to  the  39th  (Reserve)  Battalion 
at  Shorncliffe,  from  which  he  soon  after  proceeded  to  France 
again  to  rejoin  his  old  regiment. 

In  the  flying  units  at  this  time  the  Chapter  had  2nd-Lieut. 

L.  C.  Boyd  ’ll,  of  the  Royal  Flying  Corps,  who  was  eventually  Flying  Men 
sent  to  Risalpur,  the  north-west  frontier  post  in  India,  for 
duty  there,  and  Sub-Flt.-Lieut.  R.  F.  Redpath  TO  of  the 
Royal  Naval  Air  Service  who  eventually  went  out  to  France 
for  duty. 


CHAPTER  X. 
Spring  at  the  Front. 


" But  I  have  a  rendezvous  with  Death 
At  midnight  in  some  flaming  town. 

When  Spring  trips  north  again  this  year, 

And  I  to  my  pledged  word  am  true, 

I  shall  not  fail  that  rendezvous.” 

— “I  Have  a  Rendezvous  with  Death.” — Alan  Seeger. 


OF  the  Canadian  Army  during  the  winter  of  1916  there 
is  very  little  to  tell.  At  that  time  the  Corps  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  divisions,  and  the  four  battalions  of 
Corps  Troops  which,  before  the  winter  came  to  an  end,  were 
to  become  a  Third  Division.  Fighting  was  more  or  less  at  a 
standstill  in  those  days,  the  British  and  French  Forces  remain¬ 
ing  on  the  defensive,  as  they  had  practically  done  ever  since 
the  Battle  of  the  Marne,  while  the  enemy,  during  the  winter 
at  least,  was  prevented  from  trying  out  an  offensive  by  the 
inclemency  of  the  winter  weather  in  France.  Conditions 
for  the  Entente  Allies  were  not  so  good  as  they  might  have 
been,  but  every  day  saw  them  growing  stronger  in  munitions, 
and  in  men  ;  and  the  troops  themselves  looked  forward  con¬ 
fidently  to  the  spring,  when  it  was  generally  expected  that 
the  Allies  would  abandon  their  defensive  tactics  and  begin 
an  offensive  against  the  enemy.  The  Canadians  for  a  time 
were  given  a  rest  away  from  the  Ypres  Salient  proper,  and 
held  a  part  of  the  line  to  the  south,  in  front  of  Kemmell, 
facing  the  Messines-Wyschaete  Ridge.  It  was  dreary  waiting 
for  the  spring  to  come,  yet,  because  of  the  mud  and  rain, 
little  else  could  be  done.  In  these  idle  months  of  trench 
tours  in  and  out,  however,  a  new  form  of  local  attack  was 
developed  and  improved.  At  this  the  Canadians  proved 
themselves  particularly  adaptable.  Indeed,  the  credit  is 
given  to  them  of  being  the  first  to  organize  such  attacks,  that 
is,  the  trench  raid — small,  sharp,  short,  local  sorties,  generally 
made  at  night,  against  the  enemy’s  position  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  information  and  a  few  prisoners.  All  winter 
the  Canadians  gained  additional  glory  by  their  trench  raids, 
and  all  along  the  Allied  front  the  new  idea  was  adopted  from 
them,  the  French  even  going  so  far  as  to  publish  in  their 
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orders  the  plan  of  one  successful  Canadian  raid,  that  it  might 
be  used  as  a  model. 

In  spite  of  the  absence  of  heavy  fighting  the  Chapter’s 
casualty  list  was  added  to  when  Lieut.  E.  F.  Newcombe  ’ll, 
in  January,  was  badly  wounded  in  the  head,  neck  and  shoulder. 
Lieut.  Newcombe  had  gone  out  to  the  Patricia’s  the  previous 
summer  from  the  21st  (Reserve)  Battalion  in  England,  and  it 
was  while  serving  with  them,  in  the  trenches  in  front  of 
Messines,  that  he  became  a  casualty.  He  had,  as  a  result, 
to  be  evacuated  into  hospital  in  London,  and  in  the  spring 
returned  to  Canada  on  sick  leave.  Before  the  summer  was 
over,  however,  he  was  back  again  at  duty  with  his  regimental 
depot  in  England. 

The  next  month  2nd-Lieut.  P.  Davis  ’04,  of  the  Imperials, 
became  a  casualty  from  gas  and  had  also  to  be  evacuated  to 
England,  and  eventually  to  Canada. 

During  these  dreary  winter  months  some  forty  McGill 
Alpha  Delts  were  with  the  Canadian  Army  in  France.  There 
is  very  little  to  tell  of  them  at  this  time,  however,  as  they 
were  simply  making  the  best  of  a  bad  job  with  the  rest  of  the 
Army.  Along  in  April,  nevertheless,  Capt.  T.  S.  Morrisey  ’13, 
of  the  3rd  Brigade  Staff,  was  given  his  majority,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  a  General  Staff  Officer,  third  grade,  at  the  First 
Divisional  Headquarters.  About  the  same  time  Lieut.  A.  B. 
Ritchie  ’05  received  his  fourth  promotion,  this  time  to  Cap¬ 
tain’s  rank.  A  short  time  previous  to  this  promotion  he  had 
transferred  back  to  the  Canadians  from  the  Imperials,  as  a 
lieutenant  with  the  3rd  Tunnelling  Company. 

During  the  spring  Capt.  J.  S.  L.  Brunton  ’10,  of  the  In¬ 
structional  Cadre  at  Montreal,  had  his  short  trip  to  the  front 
for  instructional  purposes.  A  short  time  later  his  distinguished 
father,  Sir  Lauder  Brunton,  Bart.,  the  eminent  physician  of 
London,  England,  died,  and  Captain  Brunton  succceeded  to 
the  title. 

Before  the  ground  or  the  weather  in  Flanders  really 
became  suitable  for  attacking,  however,  the  Canadians 
suddenly  became  involved  in  the  most  strenuous  fighting 
along  the  British  front  since  the  memorable  Battle  of  Loos 
the  previous  year.  They  were  once  more  in  their  old  camping 
ground,  the  Ypres  Salient,  when  this  happened,  being  in 
support  to  Imperial  Divisions  in  the  line  south  of  Ypres  near 
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St.  Eloi.  For  some  time  past  British  troops  had  been  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  expected  offensive  in  these  parts,  and  the 
engineers  had  been  busy  running  huge  mines  underground 
towards  the  enemy’s  lines. 

Towards  the  end  of  March,  therefore,  in  spite  of  the  un¬ 
suitable  condition  of  the  ground  on  top,  it  was  deemed  advis¬ 
able  to  blow  up  these  mines  before  they  were  actually  ready — 
whether  because  the  enemy  had  become  aware  of  them,  or 
what  not,  only  the  general  staff  can  say.  In  any  case  final 
preparations  were  hurriedly  made,  and  on  March  27th  the 
mines  went  up  in  the  air,  a  famous  British  Regiment  at  the 
same  time  going  ‘  ‘  over  the  top  ’  ’  across  the  seven  huge  craters, 
formed  by  the  explosion  in  No  Man’s  Land.  The  British 
swept  right  through  to  the  third  line  of  the  enemy,  sweeping 
all  before  them  with  comparatively  few  casualties. 

It  was  then  that  the  Canadians  in  support  came  into  the 
fight.  At  first  it  had  been  planned  that  they  should  take 
over  from  the  Imperials  a  few  weeks  after  the  advance  was 
made.  By  that  time  the  line  would  have  been  rebuilt, 
and  in  a  better  condition  for  the  relieving  troops  than  it  was 
directly  after  the  bombardment.  However,  as  it  turned  out, 
the  Canadians  were  asked  to  take  over  within  a  few  days  of 
the  attack  and  they  did  so.  Ever  since  losing  these  trenches 
the  Germans  had  been  pounding  them,  out  of  every  sem¬ 
blance  of  a  line,  with  a  steady  rain  of  iron.  It  looked  a  hope¬ 
less  task  to  try  and  hold  them,  but  the  Canadians  went  in, 
nevertheless,  and  for  the  next  few  weeks  were  stubbornly  but 
steadily  driven  back.  Attack  after  attack  was  repulsed,  but 
superior  artillery  and  sheer  weight  of  numbers  told  in  the  end, 
until  eventually  the  men  from  Canada  were  reduced  to  de¬ 
fending  only  the  seven  crater  holes  between  the  original 
hostile  front  lines.  Those  craters  were  scattered  across  the 
intervening  space,  all  but  one  of  them  very  close  to  the  German 
front  line,  so  that  on  being  forced  back  the  Canadians  again 
took  over  the  old  British  front  line  and  tried  to  hold  the 
craters  as  well.  For  over  a  month  these  minature  battles 
raged  for  the  possession  of  the  mine-holes,  hand  to  hand 
fights  accompanied  by  terrific  artillery  fire  from  both  sides. 
A  crater  would  one  day  be  German  only  to  be  British  the  next. 
Battalion  after  battalion  took  part  in  the  fight  on  both  sides, 
and  wore  themselves  out,  until  both  sides  finally  came  to 
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more  or  less  of  a  “status  quo”  once  again,  the  enemy  in  his 
original  front  line  and  occupying  the  four  holes  nearest  to  it, 
and  the  Canadians  in  the  original  British  front  line,  occupying 
the  crater  nearest  to  them,  the  remaining  two  being  judged 
useless  by  both  sides.  The  Canadians,  under  exceptionable 
difficulties,  had  lost  what  the  British  had  won,  and  were 
anxious  to  attack  and  retake  it  again  ;  but  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  wisely  judged  that  it  would  be  a  useless  expense  of 
life,  and  complimented  them  on  the  brave  efforts  they  had 
already  made  to  hold  on. 

In  the  Battle  of  the  St.  Eloi  Craters  many  of  the  Canadian 
units  in  France  took  part,  and  with  the  ones  that  did  so  the 
casualties  were  very  heavy,  several  McGill  Alpha  Delts  being 
among  the  fallen.  As  on  so  many  previous  occasions  where 
heavy  fighting  was  taking  place,  the  famous  Princess  Patricia’s 
were  again  in  action,  and,  among  their  casualties  this  time, 
were  Lieutenants  C.  A.  Pope  ’05,  and  J.  S.  Allen  ’16,  of  the 
Chapter.  The  latter,  writing  a  short  time  later  about  the 
fight,  told  how  ‘  ‘  poor  Charlie  was  killed  ....  without  doubt 
he  was  one  of  the  finest  of  chaps,  and  one  of  the  most  popular 
in  the  Battalion.  He  was  struck  by  a  fragment  of  a  rifle 
grenade,  death  coming  almost  at  once.”  A  graduate  of 
some  years  standing,  Lieutenant  Pope  spent  a  great  deal  of 
his  time  at  the  Chapter  House  on  McTavish  Hill,  living  and 
associating  there  with  the  younger  members.  He  was  one 
of  our  keenest  members,  and  a  constant  source  of  help  and 
advice  to  us  all. 

Lieut.  J.  S.  Allen  was  only  slightly  wounded  in  the  fore¬ 
head,  and  was  able  to  rejoin  his  unit  shortly  after  the  Battle 
of  Hooge.  In  the  interval  he  was  in  hospital  in  France  for  a 
short  time,  and  later  at  light  duty  at  the  Base. 

On  April  29th,  a  week  after  Allen  was  wounded,  Lieut.  J. 
C.  M.  Morrow  ’15,  of  the  3rd  Field  Company,  was  instantly 
killed  near  St.  Eloi  by  a  German  shell  while  out  on  a  night 
reconnaissance  with  his  sergeant.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the 
Royal  Military  College,  and  an  officer  of  the  New  Brunswick 
Dragoons,  a  regiment  which  volunteered  to  go  overseas  as  a 
unit  when  war  broke  out.  By  cable  message  Morrow  had 
been  offered  a  commission  in  the  Regular  Army  by  the  War 
Office  as  soon  as  war  was  declared  ;  but  he  had  declined, 
because  of  his  regiment’s  offer  to  go  as  a  unit.  When  the 
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Canadian  Government  did  not  accept  this  offer  he  began  his 
final  year  at  McGill.  Just  before  the  First  Contingent  sailed 
however,  he  managed  to  secure  a  supernumerary  appointment 
with  the  13th  Royal  Highlanders,  and  accompanied  them  to 
England.  On  their  arrival  across  the  ocean  he  was  detailed 
as  a  machine-gun  instructor,  and  later  as  an  officer  in  charge 
of  hut  construction  at  the  new  camps.  Eventually  he  was 
selected  by  Major-General  Macdougall,  C.M.G.,  as  his  aide- 
de-camp,  and  remained  at  Shorncliffe  with  the  General  for  a 
year,  receiving  promotion  to  captain’s  rank.  His  brother, 
Lieut.  H.  M.  Morrow  ’07,  also  a  McGill  Alpha  Belt,  explained 
his  brother’s  transfer  to  the  front  at  the  time  as  follows  : 
“.  .  .  .  apparently,  about  that  time  he  began  to  feel  that 
his  brother-officers,  who  had  crossed  the  ocean  with  him,  and 
had  since  been  sent  to  the  trenches,  were  undertaking  greater 
risks  than  he.  He  therefore  decided  to  relinquish  his  staff 
appointment,  and  to  take  his  chances  with  those  who  had 
been  his  closest  friends.  He  gave  up  his  rank  and  he  trans¬ 
ferred  into  the  Engineers  as  a  lieutenant.  He  was  im¬ 
mediately  sent  to  France  to  the  firing  line,  where,  in  a  very 
short  time  he  was  killed.  .  .  .  His  body  was  brought  to  the 
rear,  and  buried  with  full  military  honours.  ...  I  hope  to  go 
Overseas  shortly  to  ‘do  my  bit,’  and  give  him  the  support 
which  he  would  have  expected.”  Lieutenant  J.  Curzon 
Morrow  was  one  of  the  most  popular  members  at  the  Chapter 
House  when  war  broke  out,  a  keen  Alpha  Delt  who  was  loved 
and  esteemed  by  us  all.  One  of  the  last  things  he  did  on 
leaving  England,  just  a  few  weeks  previous  to  his  death,  was 
to  write  the  Alpha  Delts  at  the  House  of  his  change  in  the 
Army,  wishing  them  all  at  home  the  best  of  luck,  and  enclosing 
a  cheque  that  he  felt  might  be  useful  during  the  then  difficult 
period  in  the  Chapter. 

About  the  same  time,  Cpl.  G.  H.  Davis  ’07,  of  the  2nd 
Divisional  Signal  Company,  was  killed  at  the  entrance  to  his 
dug-out  while  his  quarters  were  being  shelled.  Very  similarly, 
towards  the  end  of  the  fight,  another  splendid  Alpha  Delt, 
Major  G.  E.  Vansittart  ’06,  who  had  done  gallant  work 
during  the  heavy  artillery  duels  with  the  battery  which  he 
commanded,  and  was  later  mentioned  in  the  despatches  of 
the  Field-Marshal  Commander-in-Chief  for  his  good  work  on 
this  occasion,  died  of  his  wounds  soon  after  a  shell  struck  his 
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dug-out.  Writing  of  Major  Vansittart’s  death  later  his 
General  Officer  Commanding,  Brig. -General  Burstall,  C.B., 
spoke  of  the  great  loss  the  Canadian  Corps  had  suffered  in  his 
death,  and  said  that  he  was  one  of  the  ablest  artillery  officers 
in  France.  His  battery,  the  General  wrote,  was  the  finest 
in  the  brigade  and  a  model  to  all. 

Major  T.  S.  Morrisey  ’13,  of  the  General  Staff,  was  also 
mentioned  in  despatches  for  his  good  work  during  this  engage¬ 
ment,  and  later  received  the  Distinguished  Service  Order  in 
the  King’s  Birthday  list  of  honours,  along  with  seventeen 
other  Canadian  officers. 

For  the  next  month  after  the  battle  the  Canadians  were 
kept  quiet,  and,  during  a  great  part  of  that  time,  were  re¬ 
organizing  their  battered  ranks  and  training  the  fresh  troops 
sent  out  to  fill  in  the  gaps  in  the  work  and  routine  of  the 
trenches.  About  this  time  the  General  Officer  Commanding 
the  Canadian  Corps  in  France,  Lieut. -General  Sir  Edmund 
Alderson,  K.C.B.,  returned  to  England,  and  was  succeeded  in 
command  of  the  Canadians  by  Lieut. -General  the  Hon.  Sir 
Julian  Byng,  K.C.B.,  M.V.O.,  etc.,  a  distinguished  British 
officer  who  had  lately  won  added  renown  at  Gallipoli.  As  a 
great  cavalry  leader  in  the  early  days  of  the  war,  during  the 
retreat  from  Mons,  he  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  as 
well  as  in  many  previous  campaigns,  so  that  the  Canadians 
had  indeed  a  veteran  leader  in  their  new  Corps  Commander. 

During  the  early  days  of  May  the  Australians  arrived  in 
France  from  Egypt,  and  joined  their  fellow  colonials  in  the 
hard  fighting  of  the  Western  Front. 

The  Chapter’s  casualties  during  the  St.  Eloi  fighting  were 
four  killed,  one  more  than  in  all  the  previous  eighteen  months 
of  war,  and  only  the  one  wounded.  Towards  the  end  of  May 
in  the  Salient,  however,  Lieut.  J.  J.  Todd  ’17,  of  the  60th 
Victoria  Rifles  of  Canada,  was  also  severely  wounded  by  a 
rifle  grenade  in  the  left  arm  ;  he  was  sent  to  hospital  in 
England,  after  a  considerable  time  spent  in  a  hospital  in 
France.  At  the  same  time  Capt.  F.  E-  Morkill  ’ll,  of  the 
20th  Battalion,  was  more  slightly  wounded  in  the  arm,  and 
spent  some  days  at  the  Canadian  Casualty  Clearing  Station 
at  Hazebrouck  recovering,  before  he  was  able  to  return  to  his 
unit.  With  the  Imperials,  close  by  at  Bethune,  Lieut.  M.  L. 
Gordon  ’09  was  also  wounded  during  May,  this  being  his 
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second  Blighty  within  a  year.  Gordon,  after  two  months  in 
hospital  in  England,  was  able,  however,  to  once  more  rejoin 
his  famous  Highland  regiment  at  the  front. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Fellowship  in  the  Motherland. 

“E’en  like  two  little  bank-dividing  brooks, 

That  wash  the  pebbles  with  their  wanton  streams, 

And  having  ranged  and  search’d  a  thousand  nooks, 

Meet  both  at  length  in  silver-breasted  Thames, 

Where  in  a  greater  current  they  conjoin.” 

— “A  Divine  Rapture.” — Francis  Quarles. 

WHEN  the  Canadians  in  Flanders  were  struggling 
bravely  to  hold  the  St.  Eloi  craters,  in  England  the 
Fourth  Division  was  being  quickly  organized  at 
Bramshott  under  Major-General  Watson  and  Brigadier- 
Generals  Meighen,  Odium,  and  the  Lord  Brooke.  As  has 
already  been  stated,  the  different  units,  for  the  most  part, 
came  over  from  Canada  during  the  spring  ;  and  with  them 
were  seven  members  of  the  Toronto  Chapter  and  two  from 
McGill,  besides  the  five  from  the  former  Chapter  and  the  two 
from  the  latter  with  the  Third  Divisional  Artillery  at  Witley 
Camp  close  by.  By  May,  however,  a  few  units  still  remained 
to  be  added,  so  as  to  complete  the  strength  of  the  new  division, 
and  to  accomplish  this  a  fresh  convoy  of  troops  arrived  from 
Canada.  Among  the  battalions  which  came  over  with  this 
convoy  were  the  72nd  Seaforth  Highlanders  of  Canada  and 
the  87th  Canadian  Grenadier  Guards,  the  former  from  Van¬ 
couver  and  the  latter  from  Montreal.  On  May  6th  these  two 
battalions  marched  into  Bramshott  Camp,  with  a  reputation 
for  smartness  and  efficiency  which  had  preceded  them  from 
the  Dominion.  That  same  day  the  73rd  Royal  Highlanders 
of  Canada  also  marched  into  Bramshot,  and  the  three  new 
battalions  of  the  Fourth  Division  were  eventually  quartered 
in  huts  adjoining  one  another.  With  the  54th  Kootenay 
Battalion  they  formed,  at  that  time,  the  12th  Infantry  Brigade 
under  the  command  of  the  Lord  Brooke. 

The  73rd,  during  the  month  in  which  they  were  a  Reserve 
Highland  Battalion  at  East  Sandling  Camp,  had  created  a 
very  favourable  impression,  several  of  the  distinguished 
generals  who  inspected  them  at  this  time  expressing  the 
opinion  that  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  they  would  have  to  be 
broken  up  to  supply  reinforcements.  Eventually,  however, 
General  Watson  came  down  from  Bramshott  with  his  senior 
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general  staff  officer,  Colonel  Ironsides,  and  the  Highlanders 
passed  in  review  before  these  two  officers  on  May  4th.  The 
result  of  this  inspection  was  that  the  next  day  they  received 
orders  to  proceed  at  once  to  Bramshott  to  be  included  in  the 
Fourth  Division.  Thus  it  was  that  in  May  five  more  McGill 
Alpha  Delts  and  two  more  from  Toronto  were  added  to  the 
A.D.  colony  already  at  Bramshott.  Capt.  S.  B.  Lindsay  ’15, 
however,  received  a  staff  appointment  in  Folkestone  when 
the  73rd  ceased  to  be  a  reserve  unit  at  Shorncliffe,  as  he  was 
not  yet  fit  to  go  to  the  front  again.  Indeed,  a  short  time 
later,  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  even  light  duty  and  went 
back  into  hospital  for  another  operation,  necessitated  by  the 
accident  he  had  had  in  France  the  year  previous.  Lieut.  H. 
H.  Scott  ’14,  of  the  Guards,  had  been  a  platoon  commander 
with  his  unit  in  Canada,  but,  just  previous  to  their  leaving 
for  England,  he  was  appointed  second-in-command  of  a  com¬ 
pany.  By  the  end  of  May  the  Fourth  Division  was  com¬ 
pletely  formed,  although  a  few  changes  took  place  later,  and 
officers  and  men  set  to  in  earnest  at  their  period  of  training 
in  England. 

With  over  a  score  members  of  the  two  Canadian  Chapters 
of  the  Fraternity  at  these  two  camps  at  Witley  and  Bram¬ 
shott  it  was  natural  that  gatherings  of  Alpha  Delts  should  be 
frequent  when  off  parade.  A  dinner,  when  all  should  be 
present,  was  talked  of,  but  it  was  difficult,  when  all  were  so 
busy  training,  to  get  everyone  together.  In  the  evening, 
however,  when  there  was  no  work  on  hand,  it  was  the  regular 
thing  for  at  least  a  few  of  “our  chaps’’  to  get  together  for  a 
smoke  in  one  another’s  rooms,  and  to  talk  over  the  old  days 
in  the  Chapter  and  at  college.  In  the  12th  Brigade  quarters 
this  was  particularly  so,  as  the  rooms  of  six  of  the  Alpha  Delts 
were  all  within  a  few  yards  of  one  another.  Occasionally, 
also,  A.D.’s  would  drop  in  on  leave  from  the  front,  and  would 
be  taken  around  the  camp  to  see  as  many  of  the  old  crowd  as 
possible.  Capt.  J.  K.  Bertram  T6  was  one  of  such  veterans, 
who  came  down  from  London  while  on  leave  the  early  part  of 
the  summer,  to  see  the  Alpha  Delts  of  the  Fourth  Division. 
Even  during  parade  hours,  however,  the  A.D.’s  were  some¬ 
times  able  to  get  together.  In  the  12th  Brigade  there  was  a 
good  instance  of  this,  since  the  three  works  officers  of  the 
three  new  battalions  all  happened  to  be  such.  They  all  took 
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an  entrenching  course  together  at  Bramshott,  and  thereafter 
co-operated  in  the  training  of  their  respective  battalions  in 
this  particular  branch  of  the  training. 

As  the  Division  settled  down  to  its  hard  work,  officers  and 
men  were  occasionally  given  a  few  days  leave,  generally  spent 
in  London,  and  there  particularly  the  Alpha  Delts  were  found 
together  again.  Many  such  trips  together  were  planned, 
and  again  many  unplanned  meetings  would  take  place  in  the 
metropolis.  “Jimmy”  at  the  Savoy  Bar,  he  of  the  quick 
steps  and  genial  “What’s  yours,  sir  ?”  has  doubtless  often 
overheard  an  officer  from  the  camps  lift  his  glass  to  a  mud- 
stained  officer  from  Flanders  with  the  brief  :  “Kaire,  Old 
Man.”  At  least,  once,  that  the  writer  knows  of,  two  officers 
travelling  to  “Town”  in  the  same  compartment  engaged  in 
conversation  and  quite  by  chance  discovered  that  they  were 
both  wearers  of  the  Star  and  Crescent,  the  one  from  Toronto 
and  the  other  from  McGill  ;  they  had  never  met  before  ! 
Another  typical  example  of  a  chance  re-union  is  the  lobby  of 
Maxim’s  shortly  after  the  theatres  have  closed  for  the  evening 
—  Maxim’s,  with  its  crowds  of  young  people  going  in  and 
coming  out  from  supper.  Two  Highland  officers  stand  aside 
to  let  two  ladies  pass.  In  doing  so  they  do  not  at  first  see 
the  young  Naval  airman  in  blue,  and  the  khaki-clad  officer, 
with  his  arm  in  a  sling,  following  behind.  They  are  almost 
on  top  of  one  another  when  there  is  an  exclamation  uttered 
simultaneously  by  all,  and  four  active  members  of  the  two 
Canadian  Chapters  of  Alpha  Delta  Phi  join  forces  for  the 
remainder  of  the  evening.  Alpha  Delt  comradeship  was 
indeed  still  very  much  alive  among  the  transplanted  members 
of  the  Fraternity  in  uniform  across  the  seas. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  summer  three  of  the  McGill 
Chapter  were  signally  honoured,  Lieut.-Col.  S.  H.  McKee  '00 
and  Major  T.  S.  Morrisey  T3,  by  His  Majesty  the  King,  and 
Major  J.  C.  Meakins  '04,  by  the  Imperial  authorities.  Colonel 
McKee,  in  the  Official  Gazette  of  the  1st  of  May,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  a  Companion  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
George  for  his  services  in  the  Army  Medical  Corps  with  the 
Dardanelles  Forces.  Later  he  received  a  command  to  appear 
at  Buckingham  Palace  on  May  17th,  and  was  then  invested 
with  the  decoration  by  His  Majesty  in  person.  Major 
Morrisey,  of  the  Royal  Highlanders  of  Canada,  was  officially 
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gazetted  a  Companion  of  the  Distinguished  Service  Order  in 
June,  while  he  was  still  in  France. 

The  signal  honour  shown  to  Major  Meakins,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  of  a  professional  nature  connected  with  his  work 
in  the  Army  Medical  Corps.  Early  in  the  war  a  complaint 
known  as  “soldier’s  heart,”  which  had  been  prevalent  during 
the  American  Civil  War,  broke  out  among  the  British  Troops  ; 
and  the  War  Office  asked  Sir  James  Mackenzie,  physician  to 
the  London  Hospital,  to  investigate  the  matter.  The  result 
of  Sir  James’  investigation  was  the  establishement  of  the 
Hampstead  Military  Hospital  with  Sir  William  Osier,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Canadian,  as  one  of  the  consulting  physicians. 
The  staff  of  eight  doctors  included  two  other  McGill  graduates, 
one  of  whom  was  the  McGill  Alpha  Delt,  Major  Meakins. 
After  his  graduation  at  McGill  in  1904,  Major  Meakins 
studied  for  a  time  at  the  London  Hospital  and  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  College  Hospital,  and  it  was  during  this  time  that  he  had 
attracted  the  notice  of  Sir  James  Mackenzie.  Later,  how¬ 
ever,  he  returned  to  Montreal  to  practise  his  profession,  and 
in  1915  he  went  overseas  as  an  officer  of  the  McGill  Hospital, 
with  whom  he  served  in  France  for  some  time,  then  he  was 
sent  to  the  Granville  Hospital  at  Ramsgate.  Sir  James 
Mackenzie  was  planning  the  “Soldier’s  Heart”  Hospital  at 
this  time,  and  therefore  requested  Surgeon-General  Jones,  of 
the  Canadian  Army  Medical  Corps,  to  loan  Major  Meakins 
to  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  for  this  hospital.  Naturally 
the  Director  of  the  Canadian  Medical  Services  promptly  did 
so. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

The  Fatal  Fortnight  in  June. 

“So  long  as  man  can  breathe ,  or  eyes  can  see , 

So  long  lives  this ,  and  this  gives  life  to  thee.” 

— “  Sonnets.” — William  Shakespeare. 


AFTER  the  Battle  of  the  St.  Eloi  Craters  conditions  in 
France  and  England  generally  were  quiet  until  the 
first  of  June.  Then,  however,  events  moved  with 
bewildering  swiftness  for  a  fortnight  ;  and  disaster  seemed 
to  follow  on  disaster,  so  that,  day  by  day,  everyone  at  home 
actually  dreaded  to  look  at  the  morning  paper.  Eventually, 
however,  it  turned  out  that  the  very  blackest  side  only,  of  the 
now  historic  events,  had  been  painted.  For  the  first  ten 
days,  however,  it  seemed  as  if  conditions  could  not  be  worse 
for  the  Empire. 

The  first  disaster  to  be  announced  in  the  newspapers 
appeared  on  the  afternoon  of  May  6th,  when  they  published 
extras  with  the  startling  news  that  Field  Marshal  Earl  Kit¬ 
chener,  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  had  been  drowned  off  the 
Orkney  Islands  with  his  whole  staff,  while  on  his  way  to 
Russia  on  a  special  mission.  The  whole  Empire  was  appalled 
when  the  news  spread  that  the  great  K.  of  K.  had  been  lost 
at  sea,  the  warship  he  was  aboard  being  either  mined  or 
torpedoed.  The  war  had  to  be  continued,  however,  even  if 
the  man  who  had  created  the  armies  of  Britain  had  given  his 
life  for  the  cause.  Matters  soon  readjusted  themselves.  The 
Rt.  Hon.  David  Lloyd  George  went  to  the  War  Office  from 
the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  and  the  King  ordered  all  officers 
of  the  British  Armies  to  wear  mourning  on  the  arm  of  their 
tunics  for  a  period  of  one  week,  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  great  Field  Marshal  who  had  followed  so  many 
of  his  old  comrades  in  arms  to  the  Great  Beyond. 

People  were  still  discussing  the  death  of  Lord  Kitchener 
and  its  probable  effect  on  the  war  when  rumours  were  whis¬ 
pered  of  a  great  naval  battle  in  the  North  Sea  in  which  the 
British  Grand  Fleet,  it  was  said,  had  been  badly  defeated  by 
the  enemy’s  naval  forces.  After  many  months  of  hiding  the 
much-talked-of  German  High  Seas  Fleet  had  at  last  come  out 
of  its  slinking  place.  On  the  9th,  10th,  and  11th  of  June  the 
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press  finally  published  some  details,  and  the  “disaster,”  at 
first,  appeared  even  more  terrible  than  the  rumour  that  had 
gone  before.  Eventually,  however,  the  whole  matter  was 
set  right,  and  the  nation  then  saw  that,  instead  of  a  terrible 
defeat,  the  British  had  in  reality  gained  a  very  decisive 
victory  over  the  German  Navy  off  the  coast  of  Jutland. 
The  greatest  naval  battle  in  history  had  taken  place,  in  which 
over  sixty  ships  had  been  sunk  ;  but  the  British  Fleet  re¬ 
mained  the  master  of  the  situation,  and  the  nation  was  cor¬ 
respondingly  jubilant. 

Before  all  this  happened,  however,  the  Canadians  were 
again  in  the  thick  of  things  at  the  front,  in  the  fiercest  British 
engagement  since  their  memorable  stand  in  the  same  spot 
just  a  little  more  than  a  year  previous.  The  news  of  Lord 
Kitchener’s  death  and  of  the  great  naval  battle  off  Jutland 
filled  most  of  the  newspapers  at  the  time,  but,  between  the 
lines,  one  could  see  that  something  more  than  usual  was 
happening  around  Ypres.  Eventually  the  details  of  the 
great  fight  then  going  on  at  Ypres  came  through,  and  it  was 
then  seen  that  whereas  the  Second  Battle  of  Ypres  was  fought 
chiefly  around  the  little  village  of  St.  Julien  on  the  famous 
Ypres  Road,  in  1916  the  tide  of  battle  was  to  swing  a  very 
short  distance  further  south  in  the  same  terrible  Salient. 
Another  little  village  was  to  give  an  optional  name  to  a  great 
fight — Hooge,  or  the  Second  Canadian  Battle  of  Ypres. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  June,  1916,  the  Third  Cana¬ 
dian  Division  was  in  the  line  extending  to  the  right  of  the 
village  of  Hooge,  through  Sanctuary  Wood,  and,  on  around 
the  curve  of  the  Salient  in  front  of  Zillebeke,  to  the  famous 
and  bloody  mound  known  on  the  maps  as  Hill  60.  At  6  a.m. 
the  Divisional  Commander,  Major-General  Mercer,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  General  in  command  of  the  brigade  actually 
in  the  front  line,  Brig.-General  Williams,  started  off  to  make 
an  inspection  of  the  forward  trenches  when,  like  a  bolt  from 
the  blue,  at  about  8.30  Hell  itself  was  let  loose  and  the 
enemy’s  artillery  commenced  a  bombardment  the  like  of 
which  had  never  before  been  seen  except  before  Verdun.  For 
four  hours  the  barrage  continued  until  the  trenches  were  com¬ 
pletely  swept  away.  Shells  rained  in  on  all  sides  on  the 
unfortunate  men  in  the  line,  until  one  wonders  how  any  ever 
remained  to  tell  the  tale.  Just  before  one  o’clock,  to  add  to 
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the  horror,  the  enemy  fired  three  mines  right  under  the  Cana¬ 
dian  front  line,  one  of  which  completely  annihilated  a  whole 
company  of  the  Princess  Patricia’s  Canadian  Light  Infantry 
Regiment.  At  the  same  time  a  smoke  barrage  was  sent  for¬ 
ward  from  the  German  line,  and  the  order  to  retire  had  finally 
to  be  given  to  all  that  remained  alive  of  those  brave  men  in 
the  British  line.  They  were  men  of  one  of  the  finest  brigades 
in  the  Canadian  Army- — the  immortal  Patricia’s  on  the  left, 
with  the  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  next  to  them,  and  were 
supported  on  the  right  by  a  brigade  of  dismounted  Canadian 
Mounted  Rifles,  a  regiment  that  had  been  revived  to  add 
lustre  to  the  famous  name  already  won  on  the  sun-swept 
veldt  sixteen  years  before.  Out  of  the  battered  line  the  men 
moved,  for  the  most  part  forward  instead  of  to  the  rear,  to 
meet  the  oncoming  Prussians. 

The  enemy  came  on  in  full  marching  order,  thoroughly 
believing  no  one  was  left  in  these  battered  trenches.  Those 
few  brave  men  that  were,  died  gallantly  fighting  to  the  end, 
but  not  before  they  had  inflicted  terrible  retribution  on  their 
opponents.  Between  the  Patricia’s  and  the  R.C.R.’s  a  gap 
loomed  fifty  yards  wide  and  into  this  swarmed  the  enemy, 
only  to  be  mown  down  by  the  relentless  machine-guns  from 
the  flanks.  It  was  an  unequal  contest,  however,  and  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  little  band  were  slain,  among  them  being  the 
Major-General  and  the  gallant  Colonel  of  the  Patricia’s,  the 
second  officer  in  command  of  that  famous  unit  to  fall  in  action. 

The  Patricia’s,  as  on  so  many  previous  occasions,  were 
again  fighting  to  the  last  man,  and  again  that  gallant  Alpha 
Delt,  their  organizer  and  second-in-command,  Major  A.  H. 
Gault,  D.S.O.  ’03,  was  in  the  thick  of  it  with  his  men.  For  a 
third  time  he  was  wounded,  this  time  so  severely  that  for 
many  days  he  was  rumoured  to  have  died,  but  again  he  seemed 
to  bear  a  charmed  life,  so  that  he  eventually  returned  to 
Canada  to  convalesce  from  the  loss  of  a  leg,  and  said  then 
that  he  was  determined  to  rejoin  his  regiment  even  once  more. 
Less  fortunate  was  another  member  of  the  Chapter,  Cpl.  T. 
B.  Boyd  ’12,  who  lost  his  life  on  that  memorable  day  with  the 
Princess  Patricias. 

In  this  fight  the  artillery  also  stuck  it  to  the  last,  and  still 
another  gallant  Alpha  Delt,  Capt.  C.  P.  Cotton,  Tor.  ’13,  was 
killed  with  them  in  as  gallant  a  fashion  as  any  British  officer 
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could  wish  to  die.  He  had  only  lately  received  promotion, 
his  third  distinction,  for  he  had  previously  received  his  pro¬ 
motion  from  the  ranks  on  the  field,  and  a  Russsian  decoration 
for  valour.  Captain  Cotton  was  given  charge  of  a  sacrifice 
gun  that  day,  a  gun  that  was  placed  well  forward  so  as  to 
enfilade  the  enemy,  but  his  orders  were  to  disable  the  gun 
and  withdraw  when  the  German  infantry  attacked  to  his 
front.  Disregarding  this  order  he  reversed  the  gun  and 
turned  it  full  on  the  attacking  enemy.  The  last  seen  of  him 
he  was  standing  with  his  back  to  the  field  piece  (a  shell  had 
put  it  and  practically  all  of  the  gallant  crew  hors-de-combat), 
surrounded  by  foes  who  were  receiving  the  benefit  of  the 
bayonet  studded  rifle  in  his  hands. 

For  a  time  the  supports  held  the  oncoming  human  flood 
of  grey-clad  men,  but  greater  numbers  eventually  told,  and 
by  night  the  enemy  was  in  possession  of  a  mile  of  Canadian 
trenches  to  a  depth  of  several  hundred  yards.  After  dark 
they  again  advanced,  this  time  slightly  to  the  right  towards 
Zillebeke  Lake  on  the  front  of  the  Canadian  Mounted  Rifles, 
and  penetrated  some  five  hundred  yards  further  ;  but  they 
were  finally  checked  at  Maple  Copse  and  forced  to  retire  in 
the  face  of  terrible  machine-gun  and  rifle  fire.  It  was  here 
that  Cpl.  T.  S.  Hall  ’16,  of  the  5th  Mounted  Rifles,  was 
slightly  wounded.  Twelve  hours  had  elapsed  since  the  fight 
began,  and  every  hour  had  seen  the  force  of  the  Canadian 
artillery  fire  increasing,  until  the  enemy  eventually  realized 
they  had  gone  their  furthest  and  could  not  continue  in  the 
face  of  as  terrible  a  bombardment  as  their  own. 

The  early  morning  broke  with  the  Canadians  established 
in  a  new  line  running  south-west  of  Hooge  through  the  further 
portion  of  Sanctuary  Wood  towards  Hill  60,  and  plans  were 
already  under  way  for  the  recapture  of  the  lost  trenches. 
Early  in  the  morning  the  artillery  opened  up  another  terrific 
bombardment  against  the  Germans,  about  9.30  a.m.  This 
lifted,  and  the  infantry  dashed  forward  to  the  counter-attack 
in  assaulting  parties  at  different  points.  On  the  Hooge  side 
they  were  entirely  successful,  joining  up  with  one  another 
by  bombing  inwards.  On  the  south,  however,  the  enemy 
held  on  tenaciously  to  a  mile  of  Canadian  trenches,  to  a  depth 
of  some  350  yards,  and  their  artillery  fire  was  so  heavy  that 
all  attempts  to  dislodge  them  were  unsuccessful. 
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For  the  next  two  days  there  were  no  further  attacks,  but 
the  battle  was  not  yet  over,  and  a  terrific  artillery  fire  was 
kept  up  the  whole  time.  In  spite  of  their  great  losses  the 
Canadian  troops  were  in  good  spirits,  and  were  determined 
to  win  back  what  ground  they  had  lost.  A  characteristic 
letter  from  Capt.  J.  K.  Bertram  ’16  of  the  Chapter,  written 
just  then,  told  of  the  conditions  the  troops  were  working 

under  and  clearly  shows  their  spirit  :  “France,  1.45  a.m . 

while  holding  my  lonely  vigil  I  shall  improve  the  twinkling 
hours  by  answering  your  letter  of  May  12th.  Hell’s  popping 
in  our  vicinity,  so  I  don’t  know  how  far  I  shall  get.  Since 
coming  to  France  I  have  learned  that  there  are  warmer  spots 
in  the  world  than  the  banana  belt.  Poor  Charlie  Pope  was 
killed  quite  close  to  where  we  are  at  present.  His  regiment 
got  Hell  to-day,  though  I  have  no  definite  news.  The  ‘show’ 
is  still  on.  ‘Frisco’  (Capt.  F.  E.  Morkill  ’ll)  got  tickled  a 
bit  the  other  a.m.  It  is  not  serious,  but  he  will  be  away  for 
awhile  I  expect.  ‘Tally’  (Eieut.  A.  P.  McLean  ’17  of  the 
Toronto  Chapter)  was  over  on  leave  awhile  ago.  He  stayed 
an  extra  week  to  have  his  teeth  fixed  !  !  Great  scheme  !!...’’ 

On  the  night  of  the  6th  another  counter-attack  was 
planned,  with  the  object  of  extending  the  new  line  slightly 
forward,  over  a  frontage  of  1,500  yards  south-east  of  Zille- 
beke.  It  was  carried  out  with  every  success  and  the  objective 
held  in  spite  of  a  terrific  counter-shelling  from  the  enemy, 
followed  by  an  infantry  attack  which  the  Canadian  artillery 
effectually  frustrated. 

For  the  next  week  the  artillery  on  both  sides  continued 
their  terrific  din,  but  it  was  not  until  the  13th,  at  one-thirty 
in  the  morning,  covered  by  a  heavy  barrage,  that  the  Cana¬ 
dians  again  advanced.  This  was  to  be  the  final  assault  of  the 
battle,  and  had  been  planned  with  such  care  that  four  bat¬ 
talions  successfully  charged  through  four  lines  of  enemy’s 
trenches  to  our  original  front  line,  while  a  fifth  battalion 
created  a  diversion  opposite  Hill  60  to  prevent  the  others 
from  being  enfiladed  from  there.  The  Canadians  had  re¬ 
deemed  every  inch  of  the  ground  they  had  lost,  and  the  third 
great  attempt  of  the  Germans  to  break  through  Ypres  towards 
Calais  had  failed,  even  more  conclusively  than  either  of  the 
other  two. 
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A  week  later,  that  stalwart  band  of  British  veterans,  the 
Guards,  relieved  the  battered  battalions  from  the  Dominion, 
who  marched  out  to  a  well-earned  rest,  having  lost  two 
thousand  of  their  numbers  in  killed,  seven  thousand  in 
wounded,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  officers  in  the  one 
battle. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
Americans  in  Trance. 


“Yet  sought  they  neither  recompense  nor  praise, 

Nor  to  he  mentioned  in  another  breath 

Than  their  blue-coated  comrades  whose  great  days 

It  was  their  pride  to  share — ay,  share  even  to  the  death. 

Nay,  rather,  France,  to  you  they  rendered  thanks 
( Seeing  they  came  for  honour,  not  for  gain), 

Who,  opening  to  them  your  glorious  ranks, 

Gave  them  that  grand  occasion  to  excel. 

That  chance  to  live  the  life  most  free  from  stain 
And  that  rare  privilege  of  dying  well.” 

"Ode  in  Memory  of  the  American  Volunteers  Fallen  for  France.” — 

Alan  Seeger. 


BESIDES  the  Canadian  Alpha  Delts  already  mentioned 
as  having  fallen  in  the  Battle  of  Hooge,  it  would 
not  be  seemly  to  pass  on  without  a  word  about  the 
glorious  death  in  action  of  a  brave  American  Alpha  Delt 
of  the  Williams  Chapter,  Capt.  S.  W.  Wood  ’08,  who  fell  at 
the  head  of  his  men  during  this  fight.  An  ex-officer  of  the 
Americans,  who  was  with  the  United  States  Army  at  Vera 
Cruz  a  few  years  ago,  he  came  to  Canada  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  European  War  to  don  the  British  khaki  as  a  private. 
Before  his  battalion  had  left  Canada,  however,  he  had  won 
his  promotion,  and  eventually  he  went  overseas  as  a  captain 
to  the  16th  Canadian  Scottish  with  whom  he  served  at  the 
front  for  some  time,  winning  the  respect  of  all  and  recognition 
from  the  King  by  being  decorated  with  the  Military  Cross  for 
gallantry  in  the  field.  A  fellow  officer  wrote  of  him  at  the 
time  of  his  death  as  “  a  fine  fellow.  We  all  hoped  great  things 
of  him  and  he  has  not  disappointed  us,  for  he  died  in  fine 
fashion.”  Captain  Wood  first  enlisted  in  the  19th  Battalion 
at  Toronto,  and  later,  after  receiving  his  commission,  he  was 
attached  to  the  38th  Royal  Ottawa  Regiment.  Most  of  his 
training,  however,  was  done  in  Toronto,  so  that  he  became 
a  close  friend  of  the  members  of  the  Toronto  Chapter  of  the 
Fraternity  while  he  was  stationed  there. 

Captain  Wood  was  not  the  only  American  in  the  service 
of  the  Allies  at  this  time,  nor  was  he  the  only  American 
Alpha  Delt  devoting  his  services,  and  if  need  be  his  life,  to  a 
great  cause.  The  American  nation  at  the  time  was  officially 
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neutral,  but,  even  so,  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  already 
some  40,000  Americans  in  the  British  and  French  armies,  not 
a  few  of  whom  but  were  members  of  the  American  Chapters 
of  Alpha  Delta  Phi.  Even  before  Captain  Wood  was  killed, 
W.  W.  Colquhoun,  Columbia  ’14,  had  appeared  in  the  casualty 
lists  as  missing  since  the  Battle  of  Loos,  and  nothing  more  has 
ever  been  heard  of  him  since.  In  that  engagement  he  was 
serving  as  a  captain  in  an  Imperial  regiment  of  the  British 
Expeditionary  Force.  Another  American  Alpha  Delt  with 
the  British  Army  in  France  was  Capt.  A.  J.  M.  Tuck,  Dart¬ 
mouth  ’14,  and,  still  another,  Lieut.  J.  H.  Marshall,  Johns 
Hopkins  ’13,  who  was  with  the  British  Army  at  Salonika. 
Marshall  joined  the  British  Army  as  a  second-lieutenant,  and 
was  promoted  for  distinguished  service  during  the  retreat 
from  Serbia.  About  the  same  time  that  Captain  Wood  was 
killed  with  the  Canadians,  2nd-Lieut.  C.  H.  Howell,  Phi 
Kappa  ’13,  a  brother  of  the  Travelling  Secretary  of  the 
Fraternity,  was  flying  in  France  with  the  Royal  Flying  Corps, 
and  was  mentioned  in  despatches  for  his  good  work  in  the  air. 

The  majority  of  the  Americans  overseas,  however,  were 
probably  with  the  Canadians,  although  not  so  many  Ameri¬ 
cans  from  the  Alpha  Delt  Chapters  were  with  them  as  there 
were  with  the  French  Armies.  Practically  all  the  Canadian 
battalions  at  the  front,  however,  had  some  Americans  in  their 
ranks,  and,  during  the  summer  of  1916,  whole  battalions  of 
Americans  were  being  formed  in  Canada.  As  one  of  the 
officers  of  these  battalions  expressed  it  :  ‘‘We  feel  that  we 
are  but  Americans  offering  ourselves  to  the  Dominion  in 
return  for  the  48,000  Canadians  who  fought  in  the  Civil 
War.”  With  the  Canadian  Forces  were  two  other  American 
Alpha  Delts  besides  Captain  Wood  —  Captain  W.  W.  Francis, 
Johns  Hopkins  ’98  and  Lieut.  C.  S.  Day,  Amherst  ’15.  These 
two  joined  No.  3  Canadian  General  Hospital  “McGill”  at 
Montreal  when  it  was  formed,  the  former  as  an  officer  and  the 
latter  as  a  private,  and  eventually  proceeded  to  France  with 
that  unit.  After  more  than  a  year’s  service  in  France  with 
the  hospital,  Pte.  Day  returned  to  England  to  qualify  for  his 
commission,  and  was  posted  to  the  Canadian  Field  Artillery 
as  a  subaltern. 

The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  American  Chapters, 
however,  favoured  the  two  distinctly  American  units  with 
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the  French  Armies,  the  American  Squadron  of  the  French 
Flying  Corps  and  the  American  Ambulance  Field  Service  of 
the  French  Army.  The  former  was  formed  in  April,  1915,  as 
the  result  of  a  number  of  young  Americans,  most  of  whom 
had  already  seen  service  at  the  front  with  either  the  Foreign 
Legion  of  France  or  the  American  Ambulances,  being  granted 
permission  to  join  the  French  Flying  Corps.  Originally  the 
squadron  was  under  three  officers,  a  French  captain  and 
lieutenant,  and  an  American  with  the  rank  of  a  lieutenant  in 
the  French  Service.  This  American,  Lieut.  William  Thaw  ’15, 
of  the  Yale  Chapter  of  the  Fraternity,  was  the  only  one  of  his 
countrymen  to  hold  a  commission  in  the  French  air  service  at 
this  time,  and  indeed  was  to  remain  in  that  unique  position 
for  some  time  to  come.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  he  had 
joined  the  Foreign  Legion  of  France  in  the  ranks,  and  later 
transferred  to  the  air  branch  of  the  Service  on  being  granted 
a  commission.  Thaw  was  twice  wounded,  was  mentioned  in 
despatches  numerous  times,  and  wore  both  the  Legion  d’- 
Honneur  and  the  Croix- de- Guerre ,  the  latter  with  several 
palms,  in  recognition  of  his  gallant  work  in  the  air.  When 
the  American  Squadron  was  formed  he  had  already  been 
credited  with  downing  several  of  the  enemy’s  machines,  and 
later  he  was  ranked  as  one  of  France’s  most  skilful  and  suc¬ 
cessful  flying  men. 

It  was  the  American  Ambulance  Field  Service  that  drew 
most  of  the  American  college  men  to  its  ranks,  however,  and, 
from  beginning  with  a  few  Ford  cars,  this  excellent  service 
grew  to  more  than  half  a  dozen  full  sections  operating  with 
great  gallantry  at  all  points  on  the  battle  front,  from  Belgium 
to  the  Vosges,  and  even  on  the  Salonika  front.  With  them 
were  American  Alpha  Belts  from  many  of  the  Chapters— 
D.  B.  Stone,  Hamilton  ’13,  D.  M.  Waldron,  Middleton  ’16, 
G.  Wadsworth,  Union  ’14,  S.  P.  Lewis,  Wisconsin  ’16,  L.  V. 
Tefft,  Dartmouth  ’17,  L.  P.  Hall,  Dartmouth  ’ll,  and  his 
brother,  R.  N.  Hall,  Peninsular  and  Dartmouth  ’15,  and 
many  others. 

To  tell  of  only  one  of  these  American  Volunteers,  however, 
one  brave  young  American  who  was  not  unknown  to  the 
McGill  Chapter,  one  who  visited  the  House  on  McTavish 
Hill  a  number  of  times  on  his  way  to  and  from  college  at 
Hanover  and  his  home  in  Michigan,  and  who  was  counted  a 
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warm  friend  by  all  in  the  McGill  Chapter  when  war  broke 
out  in  1914  —  Richard  Neville  Hall,  of  Dartmouth  1915. 
Driver  “Dick”  Hall  and  his  brother  Louis  were  two  of  the 
first  to  offer  their  services  to  France  with  the  American 
Ambulances  ;  and  they  served  gallantly  in  Belgium  and 
France  driving  their  little  Ford  cars  up  and  down  from  behind 
the  firing  line  filled  with  wounded  poilus.  During  the  winter 
of  1915-16,  Section  3  of  the  American  Ambulance  Corps,  the 
section  to  which  the  Halls  belonged,  was  stationed  in  the 
Vosges.  On  Christmas  Eve,  1915,  Driver  R.  N.  Hall 
started  up  the  mountain  road  of  Hartmannsweilerkopf  for  his 
second  load  of  wounded  that  night  when  an  enemy  shell  hit 
his  machine,  and  instantly  killed  the  driver.  Until  the 
summer  of  1916  “Dick”  Hall  was  the  only  driver  of  an 
American  Ambulance  that  had  been  killed.  He  was  given  a 
full  military  funeral  there  amid  the  Vosges  Mountains  of 
Alsace,  and  was  buried  in  the  little  graveyard  in  the  village  of 
St.  Amarin.  At  the  funeral  the  French  Government  once 
more  publicly  recognized  its  gratitude  for  the  part  these 
American  volunteers  were  playing  so  nobly,  and  the  French 
Commandant  of  the  District  himself  placed  the  Croix-de- 
Guerre  upon  the  coffin  of  the  gallant  American  victim  of 
German  shell-fire.  The  members  of  Hall’s  section  raised  a 
pile  of  stones  along  the  road  to  commemorate  the  spot  where 
he  fell,  and  the  French  General  in  command  of  the  Division 
to  which  Section  3  was  attached,  mentioned  him  in  despatches. 

Now  that  the  war  is  finally  over  and  normal  peace  con¬ 
ditions  once  more  reign  in  the  Chapter  Houses  at  McGill  and 
Toronto,  with  the  pictures  of  McGill  and  Toronto  Alpha  Delts 
who  gave  up  their  lives  in  their  Country’s  cause  at  the  McGill 
Chapter  House  should  hang  a  picture  of  Richard  Neville 
Hall,  Dartmouth  1915,  Ambulance  Driver  of  France,  and  at 
Toronto  one  of  Stanley  Willis  Wood,  Williams  1908,  Captain 
of  the  Canadian  Scottish.  Truly  these  young  Americans,  as 
one  of  their  gallant  Southerners  in  the  American  Squadron, 
who  himself  gave  up  his  life  for  France,  said,  have  “paid  their 
part  for  Lafayette  and  Rochambeau.” 

Besides  the  American  Alpha  Delts  of  the  American 
Chapters  there  were  two  members  of  the  McGill  Chapter 
who  were  Americans  and  yet  had  already  done  good  service 
abroad  for  the  Allied  cause.  Capt.  H.  G.  Wood  ’04  left  the 
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Mayo  Hospital  in  Rochester,  Minnesota,  where  he  had  been 
for  some  years  past,  in  March,  1916,  and  joined  the  Canadian 
Army  Medical  Corps.  By  the  1st  of  May  of  the  same  year 
he  was  serving  with  the  McGill  Hospital  in  France.  Surgeon- 
Major  R.  U.  Patterson  ’98,  of  the  United  States  Army,  took 
the  American  Relief  Ship  “Red  Cross"  to  Belgium  in  1914, 
and  since  then  he  has  been  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  at  Washington,  a  nation-wide  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  neutral  country  which  had  been  generously  helping 
the  stricken  of  the  European  battlefields.  A  third,  Lieut.  J. 
J.  Todd  ’17,  was  a  New  Yorker,  born  and  bred,  although  he 
claimed  allegiance  to  Great  Britain  through  his  father,  and 
had  been  with  the  Canadian  Army  since  1915  and  his  name 
had  already  appeared  in  the  Canadian  casualty  lists  among 
the  wounded. 

In  referring  to  the  Americans  in  the  service  of  the  Allies 
the  name  of  a  graduate  of  the  Amherst  Chapter  must  not  be 
forgotten,  although  he  was  not,  like  the  others,  either  a 
soldier  of  Great  Britain  or  of  France.  Sir  Herbert 
B.  Ames,  M.P.,  Amherst  ’85,  since  war  broke  out,  had  been 
doing  noble  work  as  the  organizer  and  honorary  secretary  of 
the  Canadian  Patriotic  Fund,  which  had  done  so  much  in 
looking  after  the  families  at  home  of  the  men  in  the  Canadian 
Army  abroad.  This  great  work  had  been  already  recognized 
by  His  Majesty  the  King,  when  he  made  H.  B.  Ames  a  knight 
bachelor,  and  by  the  French  authorities  in  the  summer  of 
1916  when  they  presented  Sir  Herbert  with  a  medal  of  grati¬ 
tude. 

Although  America  was  officially  neutral  with  regard  to 
the  great  struggle  taking  place  in  Europe,  nevertheless, 
during  the  summer  of  1916,  a  decided  change  was  taking 
place  in  the  attitude  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Germany’s  continued  ruthlessness  in  Belgium,  in  Serbia,  and 
on  the  High  Seas,  and  the  intrigues  and  schemes  of  her 
diplomats  at  Washington,  were  gradually  having  a  great 
effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  American  people.  Daily  during 
the  summer  months  public  opinion  was  changing  from  an 
attitude  of  strict  neutrality  to  open  condemnation  of  the 
Teutonic  peoples  and  their  methods.  The  disclosure  of 
numerous  plots,  directed  against  American  industrial  plants 
for  the  manufacture  of  war  supplies,  in  the  United  States,  as 
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well  as  hinted  intrigues  directed  against  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  by  German  agents  in  Mexico  and  in  the  Far 
East,  and  the  increasing  number  of  American  ships  being 
sunk  in  the  Atlantic,  resulting  in  valuable  American  lives 
being  lost  at  sea,  without  adequate  explanations  from  the 
Prussian  Admiralty,  were  all  tending  to  stir  up  very  bitter 
feeling  among  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  against  Ger¬ 
many.  America  was  being  forced  away  from  its  attitude  of 
strict  neutrality  by  Germany  itself  ! 

When  this  change  began  to  take  place  in  the  American 
mind  it  was  natural  that  a  great  wave  of  preparedness  should 
sweep  across  the  country.  The  citizen  began  to  ask  himself 
if  it  was  not  about  time  that  he  should  begin  to  prepare  for 
war  if  there  was  any  likelihood  of  his  country  being  forced 
into  the  European  struggle  eventually.  Already  America  had 
done  nobly  in  Red  Cross  and  Relief  Work,  in  finance,  and  in 
the  matter  of  munitions,  but  these  would  not  suffice  if  the 
citizens  themselves  were  to  be  called  to  the  colors  later. 
Preparedness  in  military  and  naval  matters  was  the  need  of 
the  moment.  The  result  was  that  during  the  summer  great 
training  camps  were  established  throughout  the  country,  and 
thousands  of  young  Americans  joined  the  militia  and  naval 
reserve  corps,  as  well  as  an  officers’  training  corps  organized 
on  the  principle  of  the  one  already  established  in  the  British 
Empire  before  the  war. 

It  was  very  pleasing  to  the  Canadian  members  of  the 
Fraternity  to  note  that  members  of  the  American  Chapters 
of  Alpha  Delta  Phi  were  from  the  first  at  the  head  of  this 
movement  in  the  United  States.  Already  Colonel  Roosevelt 
’80,  of  the  Harvard  Chapter,  was  getting  together  his  friends 
and  supporters  in  order  to  organize  a  division  should  it  be 
needed  ;  and,  on  the  public  platform  as  well  as  in  the  press, 
he  was  condemning  Germany  and  was  calling  for  a  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  Central  Powers  by  the  American  Government.  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  another  Harvard  Alpha  Delt, 
A.  P.  Gardner  ’86,  was  leading  the  attack  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  calling  for  a  nation-wide  scheme  of  preparedness,  to 
be  followed  by  an  actual  declaration  of  war  against  Germany. 
In  the  Government  itself  Assistant-Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Harvard  Chapter  1904,  was  urging 
reorganization  of  the  American  Navy  on  a  war  footing.  To 
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those  that  knew  him  his  views  on  Germany  were  clearly 
shown,  although  officially  he  still  had  to  remain  “neutral.” 
Away  from  active  politics  such  a  grand  old  American  and 
Alpha  Delt  as  the  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Harvard  ’52,  in 
spite  of  his  advanced  years,  was  urging  his  fellow  citizens  to 
action  and  telling  them  of  the  true  nature  of  the  British 
character,  as  he  had  found  it  while  acting  as  American  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James  many  years  before  the  Great 
War. 

Just  as  the  older  graduates  of  the  Fraternity  were  leading 
the  thought  of  the  nation  at  this  time,  so  too  the  younger 
members  were  setting  an  example  to  all  in  the  way  they  came 
forward  to  join  the  militia  and  the  naval  reserve  for  the 
summer  training.  On  all  sides  Alpha  Delts  were  leading  the 
colleges  at  which  their  Chapters  were  established  in  preparing 
for  a  future  life  in  the  Service,  and  whole  Chapters  were 
putting  on  khaki  for  the  summer.  From  one  college  there 
were  as  many  Alpha  Delts  alone  at  one  of  the  big  training 
camps  as  there  were  other  students  of  the  same  University. 
Many,  also,  were  joining  the  regular  army  and  navy  per¬ 
manently,  and  all  were  anxious  to  have  their  country  join 
with  the  Allies  in  Europe  at  once. 

Two  McGill  Alpha  Delts,  who  were  American  citizens, 
J.  H.  McLennan  ’16  and  G.  F.  Hanson  ’19,  were  among  the 
Americans  to  join  and  go  through  some  training  during  the 
summer  at  the  training  camps. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  Fourth  Division  Makes  Ready  to  go  Out. 


“  There's  a  whisper  down  the  field  where  the  year  has  shot  her  yield 
And  the  ricks  stand  grey  to  the  sun, 

Singing  :  * Over  then,  come  over,  for  the  bee  has  quit  the  clover 
And  your  English  summer’s  done  .’ 

You  have  heard  the  beat  of  the  off-shore  wind 
And  the  thresh  of  the  deep-sea  rain ; 

You  have  heard  the  song — how  long  !  how  long  / 

Pull  out  on  the  trail  again  !  ” 

— ' ‘  V Envoi ’  — Rudy ard  Kipling. 


BY  the  first  of  June  the  Fourth  Canadian  Division  was 
thoroughly  organized,  and  had  already  completed 
half  of  its  period  of  training  in  England.  During 
June  and  July  the  training  became  even  more  intensive,  and 
day  and  night  the  troops  at  Bramshott  Camp  worked  hard  to 
learn  all  that  would  be  useful  to  them  when  they  should 
reach  the  front.  Frequent  long  route  marches  were  held  in 
the  vicinity  of  Liphook,  in  order  to  harden  the  men  for  their 
future  weary  tramps  along  the  poplar-lined  roads  of  France, 
and,  on  other  days,  from  early  morning  until  dusk  the  bat¬ 
talions  under  a  hot  summer  sun  on  Ludshott  Common  under¬ 
went  their  individual  training,  going  through  a  syllabus  of 
bayonet  fighting,  trench  digging,  bombing  and  musketry, 
and  practising  the  use  of  their  gas-masks,  in  order  that  the 
men  might  become  accustomed  to  performing  their  work 
while  wearing  them.  Frequently  battalions  or  brigades 
would  practise  the  attack  over  the  gorse-covered  slopes  of  the 
Common  or,  issuing  from  the  system  of  trenches  dug  there 
for  that  purpose,  would  attack  the  imaginary  foe  in  the 
trenches  opposite.  At  the  same  time  the  training  of  special¬ 
ists  in  sniping,  machine-gunnery,  trench  mortar  work,  scout¬ 
ing,  signalling,  wiring,  and  so  forth  went  on  continuously,  and 
several  times  a  week  the  men  were  given  practice  at  working 
in  the  dark,  as  well  as  in  the  daylight,  by  means  of  all  night 
manoeuvres  either  on  the  Common  or  in  the  elaborate  system 
of  trenches,  where  whole  battalions  could  be  taught  the 
actual  conditions  of  living  in  the  line  that  existed  at  the  front 
except  for  the  actual  bloodshed. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  everyone  was  so  busy  training, 
however,  it  was  felt  that  an  Alpha  Delt  re-union  of  some  sort 
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should  be  attempted  before  the  Division  left  for  the  front* 
Lieutenants  Eyre  Dann,  of  Toronto,  and  Guy  McLennan  and 
Paul  Hutchison,  of  McGill,  undertook  to  arrange  for  a  dinner 
and  to  get  word  to  all  the  Alpha  Delts  at  Bramshott  and 
Witley  Camps.  Final  arrangements  were  made  just  after 
the  news  of  the  battle  at  Hooge  had  arrived  at  Camp,  just  too 
late  in  fact  to  have  Lieuts.  J.  U.  Garrow  ’10  and  C.  T.  Clarke 
’16,  of  the  Toronto  Chapter,  present,  as  they  had  already 
gone  out  to  the  Canadian  Mounted  Rifles,  to  fill  in  two  gaps 
made  among  the  officers  of  that  brigade.  In  any  event  sixteen 
members  of  the  two  Canadian  Chapters  eventually  drove 
up  to  the  Beacon  Hotel  at  Hindhead  about  7.30  p.m.  on  June 
16th.  They  came  from  the  two  camps  by  motor-car,  and, 
before  entering  the  private  dining-room,  a  picture  was  taken  of 
the  little  gathering.  Before  the  dinner  was  served,  Kaire 
was  sung  for  the  first  time  in  many  months  by  those  present, 
and  an  impromptu  toast  list  was  arranged.  Capt.  W.  D. 
Wilson,  McGill  ’04,  was  unanimously  chosen  chairman  for 
the  evening,  and  proposed  the  opening  toast  to  the  King,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Fraternity’s  toast  to  the  memory  of  Samuel 
Eels.  Capt.  A.  T.  Davidson,  Toronto  ’06,  next  proposed  the 
toast  to  “the  Service,”  which  was  responded  to  by  Lieut. 
H.  J.  Burden,  Toronto  ’15.  The  third  toast  was  one  to  “the 
Fraternity,”  proposed  by  Lieut.  I.  McL.  MacDonell,  Toronto 
’15,  and  responded  to  by  Lieut.  P.  P.  Hutchison,  McGill  ’16. 
The  fourth  and  last  toast  was  to  “Absent  Members,”  pro¬ 
posed  and  responded  to  by  Lieuts.  H.  H.  Scott,  McGill  ’14,  and 
M.  A.  Clarkson,  Toronto  ’15,  respectively.  The  speeches 
were  few  but  the  chatting  went  on  into  the  small  hours,  and 
was  interrupted  only  by  a  forgotten  “stunt”  or  hoary  joke  of 
the  Campus,  amid  the  applause  of  all.  For  many  it  was  the 
last  Alpha  Delt  function  they  would  ever  attend. 

Two  days  after  the  Alpha  Delt  dinner  at  Hindhead  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  battalions  of  the  Fourth  Division  were  called 
upon  to  supply  drafts  of  at  least  two  hundred  men  each  and 
two  officers  to  proceed  to  France  to  reinforce  the  Canadian 
divisions  that  had  just  come  out  of  the  battle  at  Hooge  so 
successfully.  This  took  away  from  the  division  at  Bramshott 
some  of  its  best  men,  and,  because  of  the  time  necessary  to 
train  the  new  men  drafted  in  from  battalions  fresh  from 
Canada  to  fill  up  the  division  again,  probably  put  the  Fourth 
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Division  back  about  a  month  from  arriving  in  France,  but 
the  veteran  divisions  at  the  front  had  to  be  given  of  the  best 
to  keep  them  up  to  strength.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of 
June,  therefore,  Major-Gen.  Watson  inspected  the  drafts  drawn 
up  on  their  battalion  parade  grounds,  and  wished  them  God¬ 
speed.  About  noon  they  set  off  for  France.  With  the  73rd 
draft  went  Lieut.  P.  P.  Hutchison  ’16,  but  he,  like  all  the 
other  officers  of  the  drafts,  only  remained  in  France  two 
weeks,  his  conducting  duties  being  finished  upon  handing  over 
his  draft  at  Poperinghe,  in  Belgium.  Even  in  that  brief 
period,  however,  he  spent  an  afternoon  with  Capt.  F.  E. 
Morkill  ’ll,  who  was  at  the  Casualty  Clearing  Station  at 
Hazebrouck,  where  Hutchison  had  run  into  him  quite  by 
accident  in  the  Grande  Place,  part  of  an  evening  with  Capt. 
J.  C.  Kemp  ’08,  at  the  Officers’  Club  in  Poperinghe,  where 
Captain  Kemp  was  spending  the  night  on  his  way  down  the 
line  on  leave  to  England,  and  had  a  chat  with  Lieut.  A.  J. 
deLotbiniere  ’13  on  the  station  platform  at  Poperinghe, 
where  he  was  waiting  to  take  over  a  draft  from  these  con¬ 
ducting  officers.  Such  were  the  accidental  meetings  of  Alpha 
Delts  in  odd  corners  on  the  battle-front  of  Europe. 

While  waiting  for  his  boat  to  take  him  across  the  Channel 
at  an  English  seaport,  Lieut.  Hutchison  also  ran  into  Major 
E.  G.  M.  Cape  ’98,  who  was  taking  his  battery  to  the  front. 
Lieut.  E.  R.  W.  Hebden  ’15,  of  the  same  unit,  had  proceeded 
to  France  the  day  previous  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  arrival 
of  his  unit. 

Still  a  little  later,  on  the  1st  of  July,  all  of  Bramshott  and 
of  Witley  Camps  marched  out  to  Hankley  Common,  near 
Hindhead,  and  there  some  25,000  Canadians  were  inspected 
by  His  Majesty  the  King,  accompanied  by  the  Queen  and 
Princess  Mary  and  a  brilliant  staff  of  naval  and  military 
officers,  including  Field  Marshal  Viscount  French  of  Ypres, 
and  General  Sir  Archibald  Hunter,  K.C.B.  His  Majesty 
expressed  himself  that  day  as  being  very  pleased  with  the 
appearance  of  the  troops,  and  it  was  generally  expected  that 
it  would  not  be  long  before  the  Division  would  be  sent  out  to 
France.  Before  this  was  to  come  about,  however,  the 
Division  was  to  undergo  still  another  month  of  training,  and 
was  also  again  inspected,  first  by  Lieut. -General  Sir  Edmund 
Alderson,  the  former  Commander  of  the  Canadian  Corps  in 
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France,  and  finally  by  the  Canadian  Minister  of  Militia, 
Lieut. -General  Sir  Sam  Hughes,  K.C.B.,  and  the  British 
Minister  of  War,  the  Rt.  Hon.  David  Lloyd  George.  Shortly 
after  the  King’s  inspection  the  Third  Divisional  Artillery  at 
Witley  proceeded  to  France. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
Summer  Months  Abroad. 


‘  And  in  black  nights  when  stealthy  foes  advance 
They  have  been  lit  by  the  pale  rocket’s  glow 
That  o’er  scarred  fields  and  ancient  towns  laid  low 
Trace  in  white  fire  the  brave  frontiers  of  France.” 

—-“Bellinglise.”— -Alan  Seeger. 

ON  the  12th  of  August  the  Fourth  Canadian  Division 
finally  left  Bramshott  Camp  and  proceeded  to 
France.  Landing  at  Havre  the  Division  was  first 
billeted  in  that  city  and  in  a  camp  on  the  bluff  overlooking 
the  Channel.  For  the  next  few  days  the  latest  Canadians  to 
arrive  in  France  were  being  gradually  moved  up  towards  the 
Ypres  Salient,  where  the  three  veteran  divisions  were  still 
on  duty.  Until  the  end  of  the  month  the  new  division  was 
given  its  final  training  behind  the  lines,  the  officers  being 
taken  into  the  trenches  to  learn  the  routine  and  the  men 
growing  accustomed  to  hut  encampments  around  Poperinghe, 
the  roar  of  the  big  guns,  and  the  flashes  of  the  Verey-lights  and 
rockets.  Somewhat  later  battalions  went  into  the  line 
proper  for  instructional  tours,  along  with  the  tried  Canadian 
divisions  and  the  British  divisions  on  their  flanks.  Finally 
the  Fourth  Division  took  over  a  section  of  the  line  on  their 
own,  a  section  running  from  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Salient  along  the  front  of  the  Messines-Wyschaete  Ridge. 

At  the  same  time  the  last  of  the  First,  Second,  and  Third 
Divisions  moved  out  of  the  famous  Salient,  where  they  had 
been  all  through  the  previous  winter  and  the  fights  at  St. 
Eloi  and  Hooge,  back  into  rest  at  St.  Omer.  All  during 
August  they  were  gradually  being  withdrawn  to  this  point, 
in  order  to  undergo  a  month’s  rest  and  some  special  training, 
in  preparation  for  their  participation  in  the  great  Anglo- 
French  offensive  on  the  Somme,  which  had  started  on  the 
first  of  July.  They  were  stationed  in  camps  around  the 
picturesque  little  town  of  St.  Omer,  once  again  made  famous 
during  this  war  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  spot 
chosen  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  for  many  months  as 
British  G.H.Q.,  as  well  as  being  the  town  where  immortal 
“Bobs,”  Field  Marshal  Earl  Roberts  of  Kandahar,  V.C., 
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died  on  a  visit  to  his  beloved  Indian  troops  in  the  early  days 
of  the  war.  Here  the  Canadians  were  trained  in  open  war¬ 
fare,  and  were  taught  the  latest  method  of  attack  from 
trenches,  as  developed  in  front  of  the  city  of  Albert  in  the 
Somme  district. 

During  the  summer  months,  however,  there  had  been 
many  changes  and  promotions  among  the  McGill  Alpha 
Delts  in  France,  although,  since  the  Second  Canadian  Battle 
of  Ypres,  the  Chapter’s  casualties  had  fortunately  been 
practically  nil.  Capt.  F.  E-  Morkill  ’ll  was,  nevertheless, 
slightly  wounded  for  the  second  time,  just  a  fortnight  after 
he  rejoined  his  battalion  in  June,  but  he  was  able  to  carry  on 
again  by  the  time  his  unit  went  south  to  the  Somme. 

Since  the  new  year  opened  Capt.  J.  M.  Eakins  ’06  had 
become  a  major  in  April,  Lieut.  H.  T.  C.  Whitley  ’14  a  captain 
in  March,  and  Cpl.  T.  S.  Hall  ’16  a  sergeant  in  June.  Major 
Eakins  and  Captain  Whitley  had  been  with  the  First  Divi¬ 
sional  Artillery  since  the  formation  of  the  First  Contingent 
of  Canadians,  and,  when  the  Brigade  Ammunition  Columns 
were  done  away  with  in  1916,  Major  Eakins  took  command 
of  the  5th  Battery.  Captain  Whitley  on  being  promoted 
became  second-in-command  of  the  1st  Battery.  Sergt.  Hall 
had  also  seen  a  great  deal  of  service  at  the  front  with  the  5th 
Canadian  Mounted  Rifles.  In  September,  while  his  battalion 
was  attacking  on  the  Somme,  Sergt.  Hall  was  sent  back  to  a 
cadet  school,  down  the  line  in  France,  to  qualify  for  a  com¬ 
mission,  and,  at  the  completion  of  his  course,  was  appointed 
to  his  old  battalion  as  a  subaltern. 

Among  the  other  changes  at  the  front  the  first  of  the 
summer,  Lieuts.  H.  L.  Fetherstonhaugh  ’09  and  A.  J.  de 
Lotbiniere  ’13  figured,  while  another  McGill  Alpha  Delt 
went  out  to  France  at  this  time,  namely,  Capt.  H.  G.  Wood 
’04.  Fetherstonhaugh  had  been  with  the  1st  Battery  since 
he  had  gone  out  to  France,  but  he  was  now  appointed  to  the 
General  Staff,  as  Aide-de-Camp  to  Brig. -General  Burstall, 
D.S.O.,  the  General  Officer  Commanding,  Royal  Artillery 
Canadian  Corps.  DeLotbiniere  had  gone  out  to  France 
originally  with  the  42nd  Royal  Highlanders  of  Canada  ;  but 
his  health  had  not  remained  good,  and,  early  in  the  summer, 
his  work  was  made  easier  for  him  by  a  temporary  appoint¬ 
ment  to  Canadian  Corps  Headquarters,  and  later  as  adjutant 
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of  a  Rest  Camp  on  the  Somme.  At  about  this  time  he  was 
promoted  captain. 

In  July  two  more  of  the  Chapter,  Lieut.  J.  S.  Allen  ’16, 
and  Sapper  W.  J.  Rutherford  ’17,  received  promotion,  while 
Capt.  J.  C.  Kemp  ’08,  Capt.  B.  D.  Morse  ’17,  Lieut.  S.  C. 
Anderson  ’08,  Pte.  H.  G.  Spohn  ’10,  and  Sapper  Rutherford 
changed  their  units.  Allen  at  this  time  became  second-in- 
command  of  a  company  with  the  Princess  Patricia’s,  and,  for 
a  time  in  August,  also  acted  as  the  battalion’s  transport 
officer.  Soon  after  his  regiment  was  moved  to  the  Somme  he 
was  further  promoted  to  the  command  of  a  company.  Sapper 
Rutherford’s  promotion  came  in  the  nature  of  a  commission 
with  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  as  a  lieutenant.  In  July  he 
left  his  old  unit,  the  2nd  Divisional  Signals,  and  returned  to 
England  to  qualify  for  his  pilot’s  certificate,  being  gazetted  a 
flying  officer  early  in  1917.  Captain  Kemp,  in  July,  relin¬ 
quished  the  appointment  he  had  held  for  over  a  year,  as 

adjutant  of  the  60th  Victoria  Rifles  of  Canada,  in  order  to 

•  _ 

take  over  new  duties  with  the  General  Staff.  During  July 
and  August  he  was  attached  to  the  4th  Infantry  Brigade 
Staff  for  instruction  in  staff  duties,  and  later  he  became  staff- 
captain  to  the  9th  Infantry  Brigade.  Captain  Morse,  the 
middle  of  the  summer,  returned  to  England  from  the  42nd 
Royal  Highlanders  of  Canada  to  take  over  a  staff  position  on 
the  Administrative  Staff  in  the  Department  of  Supply  and 
Transport  of  the  Canadian  Training  Division  at  Shorncliffe. 
In  the  autumn  of  1916  he  went  to  Argyle  House  in  London  on 
the  staff  of  the  Canadian  Director  of  Supply  and  Transport. 
Anderson,  in  France,  transferred  from  the  1st  to  the  47th 
Battery,  and  Spohn  left  the  McGill  Hospital,  where  he  had 
been  for  a  year  and  a  half,  to  go  up  the  line  to  the  7th  Battery 
as  a  gunner,  in  order  to  see  more  action  than  he  could  get  at 
the  Base  Hospital.  In  August  the  changes  among  A.D.’s  at 
the  front  were  principally  in  the  nature  of  a  further  large 
addition  to  their  numbers,  owing  to  the  arrival  of  the  Fourth 
Division  and  reinforcements  for  the  older  divisions.  Among 
the  latter  Lieut.  A.  L.  S.  Mills  ’14  returned  to  his  old  unit, 
the  24th  Victoria  Rifles  of  Canada,  from  the  regimental 
reserve  in  England  ;  and  Major  L.  M.  Murray  ’00  went  out 
to  France  with  the  7th  Canadian  Stationary  Hospital.  About 
the  same  time  that  these  reinforcements  were  arriving, 
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C.Q.M.S.  N.  K.  Hay  ’07,  who  had  been  sent  out  to  the  6th 
Battalion  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Corps  in  June,  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  7th  Forestry  Battalion  ;  and  Lieut.  R.  H. 
Winslow  ’09,  whose  unit,  the  48th  Battalion,  had  become  the 
3rd  Pioneer  Battalion  just  before  the  Third  Division  went 
out,  was  promoted  Captain  and  transferred  to  the  2nd 
Infantry  Brigade  Staff.  Captains  W.  D.  Wilson  ’04  and 
W.  W.  Boyd  ’12  were  two  more  officers  who  proceeded  to  the 
front  from  England  during  the  summer.  The  former  had 
joined  the  artillery  during  the  winter  of  1916  as  a  subaltern, 
and  arrived  in  England  that  summer.  About  the  first  of 
July  his  captaincy  was  gazetted,  and  the  middle  of  the  month 
he  proceeded  to  France  with  the  40th  Battery.  Captain 
Boyd  went  overseas  at  the  same  time  with  the  33rd  Battery 
as  a  subaltern,  and  he  too  had  later  received  promotion. 

The  McGill  Alpha  Delts,  who  went  to  France  with  the 
Fourth  Division,  were  Lieut-Colonel  E.  G.  Mason  ’02,  com¬ 
manding  the  50th  Battalion,  popularly  known  as  “Mason’s 
Man  Eaters,”  Lieuts.  H.  H.  Scott  ’14,  and  M.  E.  St.  C. 
Ward  ’17,  of  the  87th  Canadian  Grenadier  Guards,  Lieuts. 
G.  S.  McLennan  ’16,  and  P.  P.  Hutchison  ’16,  of  the  73rd 
Royal  Highlanders  of  Canada,  and  D.  R.  Charleson  ’14,  of 
the  47th  Battalion. 

Major  J.  R.  Anderson  ’ll,  of  the  87th,  was  rejected  by 
the  medical  board  in  England  in  June  as  medically  unfit  for 
further  service  at  the  front,  because  of  the  wound  he  had 
received  a  year  and  a  half  previous,  and  in  July  he  returned 
to  Canada.  There  his  military  experience,  gained  at  the 
front  and  with  the  Canadian  Grenadier  Guards,  was  utilized 
at  the  training  camps  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  until  the 
fall,  when  he  was  finally  discharged  from  the  Service. 
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TO  return  to  the  McGill  Chapter  at  home,  however. 
During  the  summer  of  1916,  as  usual,  the  University 
closed  for  the  summer  months  about  the  1st  of  May, 
and  the  majority  of  the  students  scattered  to  their  homes 
throughout  the  country.  In  the  active  chapter  there  were 
only  five  students  to  finish  their  academic  year,  and  only 
G.  D.  McLeod  ’16  of  these  five  due  to  graduate.  He  did  so, 
receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  Lieut.  P.  P.  Hutchison  ’16,  who  was  overseas,  was 
given  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  McLeod,  at  the  end  of 
the  college  year,  entered  the  Canadian  Steel  Munition  Plant 
as  a  foreman  for  the  summer.  Early  in  the  autumn  he 
qualified  as  a  lieutenant  of  artillery,  but,  failing  to  receive  an 
overseas  appointment  at  once,  he  eventually  joined  the  Royal 
Flying  Corps  as  a  cadet  during  the  winter  of  1917. 

The  three  remaining  British  citizens  in  the  active  chapter 
- — L.  H.  Parsons  ’15,  M.  H.  Hutchison  ’18,  and  H.  D.  Butter¬ 
field  ’18 — at  the  end  of  the  college  year  planned  to  enlist  in 
the  army  at  once,  while  G.  F.  Hanson  ’19,  the  last  member  of 
the  active  chapter,  returned  to  his  home  in  New  York  State 
for  the  summer,  and  while  there  he  joined  the  New  York 
State  Militia,  going  into  camp  with  his  regiment  for  part  of 
the  summer.  Thus  the  whole  of  the  active  chapter  of  the 
Fraternity  at  McGill  was  in  uniform  by  the  summer  of  1916, 
and  the  Chapter  House  itself  continued  in  service  as  No.  3 
Khaki  Convalescent  Home. 

When  the  University  closed  for  the  summer  many  of 
the  students  determined  to  enlist  before  leaving  Montreal. 
On  the  campus  it  had  been  felt  for  some  time  past  that  a 
combatant  unit  should  be  raised,  with  the  distinctive  name 
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of  McGill  attached  to  it,  to  go  forward  to  represent  the 
University  in  the  fighting  ranks  at  the  front.  The  idea  was 
talked  over  before  the  college  year  ended  and  met  with  such 
enthusiasm  among  the  students  who  had  already  determined 
to  enlist  during  the  coming  summer  that  plans  were  im¬ 
mediately  set  on  foot  to  raise  a  siege  artillery  unit  on  the 
campus  as  soon  as  college  should  close.  The  students  were 
naturally  more  enthusiastic  about  enlisting  together  in  a 
unit  where  all  would  be  more  or  less  of  the  same  type,  and, 
since  hearty  co-operation  was  as  usual  given  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Faculty  and  authorities,  the  plan  was  very  easy  to  carry 
out.  Indeed,  since  the  beginning,  the  Faculty  had  entered 
into  military  matters  as  whole  heartedly  as  had  the  students, 
and,  by  June  of  1916,  there  were  already  sixty-nine  McGill 
professors  and  teachers  in  uniform,  ten  of  whom  were  Alpha 
Delts.  In  the  particular  case  of  the  battery  two  of  the  pro¬ 
fessors  of  the  Arts  Faculty,  Professor  Tait  of  the  Department 
of  Philosophy,  and  Professor  McMillan  of  the  English  De¬ 
partment,  both  of  whom  had  had  some  previous  military 
experience,  undertook  the  formation  of  the  McGill  Battery, 
and  became  its  two  senior  officers.  In  a  very  few  weeks  after 
the  1st  of  May  the  7th  Canadian  Siege  Battery  “McGill,” 
under  Major  Tait,  was  raised  to  full  strength  among  McGill 
men  and  their  friends  and  the  unit  commenced  its  preli¬ 
minary  training.  With  the  battery,  as  a  bombadier  of  the 
Signal  Section,  was  H.  D.  Butterfield  ’18,  the  baby  member 
and  first  war  initiate  of  the  McGill  Chapter.  In  August  he 
was  promoted  corporal. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  McGill  Battery  was  being 
raised  many  McGill  men  were  enlisting  in  a  city  battery,  the 
66th,  and  among  its  recruits  were  U.  H.  Parsons  ’15  and 
E.  A.  Parsons  ’17  from  the  Chapter.  The  former  had  held  a 
commission  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  militia  for  a  year,  but  he 
enlisted  for  overseas  in  the  ranks  as  a  driver  along  with  his 
brother.  In  June,  Driver  E.  H.  Parsons  was  promoted 
bombadier,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  battery  proceeded 
to  England. 

A  sixth  reinforcing  company  of  college  men  for  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Patricia’s  completed  the  overseas  military  activities 
around  the  University,  but,  in  militia  work,  the  campus  still 
remained  very  active.  Tike  the  previous  summer  the  Auxi- 
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liary  Battalion  of  the  Officers’  Training  Corps  was  again 
formed,  in  order  to  give  several  months  of  training  to  business 
men  of  the  city  during  the  evenings,  under  the  direction  of 
the  officers  and  N.C.O.’s  of  the  McGill  Battalion.  This 
was  splendid  work,  and  helped  materially  in  recruiting  around 
the  city.  The  C.O.T.C.  at  McGill  had,  in  fact,  proved  a 
very  great  success  since  the  earliest  days  of  the  war,  and 
already  its  record  was  a  notable  one.  Military  service  had 
voluntarily  become  an  established  fact  at  McGill,  and  it  was 
further  decided  that,  when  the  University  should  re-open  in 
the  autumn,  service  in  the  Officers’  Training  Corps  should 
become  compulsory  to  all  students,  so  that  even  the  slacker, 
of  whom  there  were  a  few,  should  be  forced  to  take  some 
interest  and  training.  To  an  older  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  who  returned  to  Montreal  during  that  summer  after  a 
number  of  years’  absence,  it  must  have  appeared  a  strange 
sight  to  visit  again  his  Alma  Mater  and  find  the  famous  old 
campus,  with  its  soft  green  turf  a  thing  of  memory  only,  and 
a  parade  ground  of  hard  brown  earth  left  in  its  place.  Where 
the  cleats  of  the  players  of  Toronto  and  McGill,  Queens  and 
the  Royal  Military  College,  battling  for  football  honours  in 
times  past,  had  been  the  only  cause  of  breaking  a  beautifully 
kept  grass  plot,  thousands  of  feet  marching  backward  and 
forward  in  military  evolutions,  had  soon  killed  every  blade 
of  grass  on  the  old  campus,  until  by  1916  it  had  become  a 
hard,  smooth  dirt  parade  ground. 

In  the  city  proper  still  more  overseas  units  were  being 
raised,  including  two  English-speaking  battalions,  the  148th  °ty  Unlt8 
and  the  199th,  the  66th  Battery,  the  105th  Pioneer  Battalion, 
an  ammunition  column  for  the  artillery,  and  several  French- 
speaking  units.  The  148th  and  the  199th,  however,  were 
moved  to  Valcartier  Camp  very  early  in  the  summer.  The 
199th  Duchess  of  Connaught’s  Own  Irish-Canadian  Rangers 
was  the  ninth  English-speaking  battalion  to  be  raised  in 
Montreal  since  war  began,  and  the  first  in  which  the  McGill 
Chapter  had  not  been  represented  by  at  least  one  Alpha  Delt 
member.  Early  in  the  summer  a  Provisional  School  of 
Instruction  for  infantry  officers  was  also  started  in  Montreal, 
and  among  the  officers  who  qualified  for  their  rank  there  was 
M.  H.  Hutchison  ’18,  of  the  active  chapter,  who  had  received 
his  commission  in  the  local  Highlanders  at  the  close  of  the 
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college  year.  About  July  1st  three  new  infantry  units  for 
overseas  were  authorized — the  244th  Victoria  Rifles  of 
Canada,  the  245th  Canadian  Grenadier  Guards,  and  the  1st 
Reinforcing  Company  of  Royal  Highlanders  of  Canada — and 
these  at  once  began  recruiting  in  the  city.  At  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  his  course  at  the  School  of  Instruction,  Lieut.  Hutchi¬ 
son  was  posted  to  the  1st  Highlanders  Company  for  duty  as  a 
supernumerary  officer  and  remained  with  them  for  a  month, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was  ordered  to  the  Headquarters 
Staff  at  Valcartier  Camp  as  an  instructor  in  signalling. 

Besides  being  prominent  in  the  Canadian  Expeditionary 
Force  units  in  the  city  the  McGill  Chapter  figured  very 
prominently  at  this  time  on  the  Militia  Staff  of  the  4th 
Military  District  at  Montreal,  particularly  in  connection 
with  the  Canadian  Army  Medical  Corps.  Capt.  Sir  Stopford 
Brunton,  Bart.,  ’10  had,  however,  for  some  time  past  also 
served  on  the  Instructional  Cadre  of  the  District.  When 
the  General  Officer  Commanding  at  Montreal,  Major-General 
Wilson,  C.M.G.,  took  command  of  Valcartier  Camp  for  the 
summer  he  took  Captain  Brunton  with  him  to  take  charge  of 
Trench  Instruction  there. 

On  the  Army  Medical  Corps  Staff  at  this  time  from  the 
Chapter  were  Major  H.  S.  Muckleston  ’05,  in  the  office  of  the 
A.D.M.S.  at  Headquarters,  Capt.  A.  A.  Robertson  ’90,  and 
Capt.  W.  L.  Barlow  ’94,  of  the  Standing  Medical  Board  of 
the  District,  Capt.  F.  T.  Tooke  ’99,  Capt.  F.  W.  Harvey  ’94, 
and  Lieut.  L.  M.  Lindsay  ’09,  who  gave  their  service  to  the 
Convalescent  Hospitals  for  the  returned  wounded,  and  Capt. 
J.  R.  Byers  ’02,  commanding  the  new  Convalescent  Hospital 
for  Tuberculous  Troops  at  Ste.  Agathe  des  Monts.  Captain 
Byers  at  this  time  was  also  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  to  the  Invalided  Soldiers’  Commission  of  Canada, 
which  worked  on  the  general  organization,  and  details  for  the 
care,  treatment  and  welfare  of  tuberculous  casualties.  All 
of  these  doctors  joined  the  Army  Medical  Corps  as  subalterns 
very  early  in  the  war,  and  were  granted  their  promotion  as 
the  result  of  long  and  faithful  service. 

Valcartier  Camp,  however,  in  the  summer  of  1916,  was, 
as  it  had  been  the  two  previous  summers,  the  centre  of  mili¬ 
tary  training  for  Eastern  Canada  ;  but  it  was  not  so  large 
as  it  had  been  in  the  past,  and  the  number  of  McGill  Alpha 
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Delts  there  was  also  a  great  deal  less.  Nevertheless,  at  Camp 
Headquarters,  Captain  Brunton  and  Lieut.  Hutchison 
carried  on  their  instructional  duties  all  summer,  while  Capt. 
W.  L.  Barlow  ’94  was  also  attached  to  Headquarters  as 
D.A.D.M.S.,  and  Lieut.  Lindsay  was  one  of  the  Camp 
Medical  Officers.  Among  the  units  in  camp,  however,  the 
Chapter  was  only  represented  in  the  148th. 

In  several  other  military  districts  besides  Montreal  and 
Valcartier  Camp  there  were  to  be  found  a  number  of  McGill 
Alpha  Delts  in  uniform  during  the  summer  of  1916.  Sergt. 
J.  S.  Hall  ’14,  of  the  148th,  eventually  received  his  com¬ 
mission  in  the  Canadian  Engineers  as  a  subaltern  and  went 
to  the  Engineers  Depot  at  St.  John’s,  joining  Major  S.  D. 
Parker  ’ll  and  Lieut.  P.  W.  K.  Robertson  ’00,  two  more  of 
the  Chapter  who  were  stationed  there.  Major  Parker  had 
been  acting,  since  he  returned  from  the  front  badly  wounded, 
as  adjutant  of  the  Canadian  Engineers  Depot  at  Ottawa 
with  the  rank  of  Captain,  but  in  the  summer  of  1916  he  was 
appointed  the  officer  commanding  the  St.  John’s  Depot  with 
the  rank  of  Major.  Lieut.  Robertson,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
only  lately  joined  the  Engineers,  and,  towards  the  end  of  the 
summer,  he  proceeded  overseas  to  the  1st  Tunnelling  Com¬ 
pany  in  France. 

Lieuts.  G.  W.  Morkill  T4,  and  G.  R.  Caverhill  T7,  of  the 
Army  Service  Corps  at  Quebec,  after  completing  their  course 
at  the  school  there,  also  received  appointments  in  Canada. 
The  former  went  to  the  staff  of  the  Army  Service  Corps  in 
Ottawa  in  the  Department  of  the  Inspector-General  of 
Ordnance  Material,  and  the  latter  to  the  Army  Service  Corps 
at  Barrie  Camp  in  Ontario.  Both  of  these  officers  proceeded 
overseas  before  the  end  of  the  autumn.  Lieut.  Caverhill 
went  to  the  Army  Service  Corps  Depot  at  Shorncliffe  Camp, 
and  Lieut.  Morkill,  finding  that  it  would  take  him  many 
months  to  get  overseas  with  the  Army  Service  Corps,  even¬ 
tually  resigned  his  commission,  and  proceeded  to  England, 
where  he  enlisted  in  “  B  ”  Reserve  of  the  Royal  Horse  Artillery. 
In  October  he  was  nominated  a  cadet  from  the  ranks,  qualified 
for  his  commission  in  the  Imperial  Artillery,  and  became  a 
2nd  Lieutenant  the  first  part  of  1917.  Unfortunately,  just  as 
he  had  completed  his  course  and  received  his  appointment, 
he  came  down  with  pleurisy  and  was  very  ill  for  some  months. 
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Gunner  H.  B.  O’Heir  ’17,  of  the  47th  Battery,  who  had 
enlisted  in  Toronto  the  past  winter,  spent. most  of  the  summer 
in  training  in  Canada  also  ;  but,  early  in  the  autumn,  he  too 
arrived  in  England,  where  he  was  stationed  with  his  battery 
at  Witley  Camp. 

At  Windsor  a  new  battalion  was  also  being  raised  during 
the  summer,  the  241st  King’s  Own  Canadian  Scottish  Bor¬ 
derers,  and  to  this  unit  H.  A.  Springle  ’01  was  appointed  with 
the  rank  of  captain. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Fall  Offensives  on  the  Somme. 

“The  magpies  in  Picardy 
Are  more  than  I  can  tell, 

They  flicker  down  the  dusty  roads 
And  cast  a  magic  spell 
On  the  men  who  march  through  Picardy 
Through  Picardy  to  hell.” 

— “Magpies  in  Picardy.”- — Tipuca. 


BY  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1916  the  large  majority  of 
the  McGill  Chapter  in  the  Service  were  in  France, 
some  seventy-five  being,  or  having  been,  at  the 
front,  all  but  five  of  them,  who  were  on  other  fronts,  in 
France.  The  majority  of  these  were  with  the  first  three 
divisions  of  Canadians.  These  three  divisions,  after  training 
for  about  a  month  near  St.  Omer,  marched  south  to  take  their 
part  in  the  great  Allied  offensive  on  the  Somme  early  in 
September.  The  part  they  played  in  the  Battles  of  the 
Somme,  crowned  by  their  success  at  Courcelette,  took  place 
that  month  ;  and,  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  they  began 
to  march  north  again  just  as  the  Fourth  Canadian  Division 
also  came  south  to  do  their  share,  after  their  month’s  initia¬ 
tion  in  trench  warfare  in  front  of  Messines. 

The  long  expected  Anglo-French  offensive,  however,  had 
begun  on  the  1st  of  July  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Somme, 
and  on  that  date  the  British  troops  had  gone  “over  the 
top”  for  the  first  time  in  the  great  drive  which  was  to  cost 
Britain  alone  half  a  million  men  in  the  first  six  months.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  battles  were  to  give  to  the  world  a  form  of  attack 
the  magnitude  of  which  had  never  before  been  seen,  assisted 
by  the  most  modern  of  war  inventions,  including  the  now 
famous  tanks. 

Before  the  attacks  began  the  British  were  entrenched 
slightly  in  advance  of  the  city  of  Albert,  which  was  itself 
merely  a  second  Ypres,  and  facing  the  ruined  town  of  La 
Boiselle.  On  the  1st  of  July  the  attacking  troops  passed 
under  the  Hanging  Virgin  of  the  Cathedral  at  Albert  and  on 
towards  the  front.  La  Boiselle  was  taken,  and  the  advance 
towards  Bapaume  continued  down  the  valley  on  the  other 
side.  Some  time  later  the  Australians  climbed  the  Ridge  in 
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The  Battle  of 
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front,  and  took  the  town  of  Pozieres  at  the  top  ;  while  across 
Sausage  Valley  the  Warwicks  broke  the  Prussian  Guard,  and 
Contalmaison  fell.  In  like  manner  the  front  was  advanced 
to  right  and  left  until,  by  the  time  that  the  Canadians  reached 
Albert,  the  line  was  some  four  miles  in  advance  of  that  ruined 
city  but  still  over  three  miles  from  the  main  objective,  Ba- 
paume.  In  front  of  the  new  front  line  was  a  slight  rise  with 
the  town  of  Courcelette  on  beyond — a  nest,  as  it  was  believed, 
of  enemy  gun  and  machine-gun  emplacements. 


Early  in  September  the  Canadians  had  taken  their  place 
in  the  battle-line,  and,  on  the  14th  of  the  month,  they  received 
their  final  orders  to  go  over  for  their  first  big  attack.  Early 
on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  therefore,  they  gathered  behind  a 
protecting  ridge,  and  at  6.20  a.m.  went  over  behind  a  heavy- 
barrage  of  shell  fire.  At  the  top  of  the  ridge  they  came  into 
view  of  the  enemy,  and  were  forced  to  pass  through  a  German 
barrage  of  both  shell  and  rifle  fire,  but,  pressing  on  behind 
their  own  curtain  of  fire,  they  advanced  steadily,  being 
forced  to  pass  through  the  German  barrage  again  as  it  had 
also  lifted,  until  they  reached  several  sunken  roads  on  their 
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left  and  the  ruins  of  a  sugar  refinery  just  outside  of  Cource- 
lette.  Both  positions  were  strongly  held,  but  were  captured 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Our  men  then  swept  on  a  little 
further,  and  dug  themselves  in  at  the  objective.  According 
to  previous  plans  the  initial  attack  was  finished,  but  the 
Corps  Commander  at  once  saw  his  advantage  and  moved 
the  artillery  and  supporting  brigades  of  infantry  up  to  the 
rear  of  the  new  position. 

At  six  p.m.  this  infantry  moved  forward  from  the  rear, 
while  the  artillery  in  their  new  position  commenced  to  batter 
the  town  to  pieces.  Over  the  front  the  men  dashed  and  on 
to  the  outlying  gardens  of  the  town,  where  the  enemy  made  a 
stand,  but  were  quickly  overpowered.  The  advance  had 
been  carried  out  so  swiftly  that  here  a  halt  of  fifteen  minutes 
was  made  to  enable  the  artillery  to  finish  their  work,  then 
the  barrage  again  lifted.  In  three  minutes  the  men  from  the 
Far  West  had  dashed  through  the  village,  and  had  begun  to 
dig  themselves  in  on  a  steep  ridge  on  the  other  side.  Cour- 
celette,  over  a  thousand  prisoners,  field-guns,  and  innumer¬ 
able  machine-guns  and  trench-mortars jwere  taken,  and  a  great 
number  of  the  enemy  were  slain.  The  Canadian  casualties, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  were  heavy,  but  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  advantage  gained.  Nevertheless,  among 
those  to  fall  at  Courcelette  were  two  of  the  salt  of  the  earth, 
two  splendid  soldiers,  brave  men,  and  enthusiastic  Alpha 
Belts,  Capt.  F.  E.  Morkill  T1  and  Capt.  J.  K.  Bertram  *16, 
both  of  the  McGill  Chapter.  Tieut.  A.  W.  Macdonald, 
Toronto  ’ll,  of  the  19th  Battalion,  another  splendid  soldier, 
also  paid  the  extreme  price  on  this  memorable  occasion. 

Captain  “Jimmy”  Bertram  was  the  president  of  the 
McGill  Chapter  when  war  broke  out  and  went  to  France 
with  the  20th  Battalion,  of  which  he  was  adjutant,  while 
Captain  “Frisco”  Morkill  was  the  machine-gun  officer  of 
the  same  unit.  Both  officers  had  been  slated  for  high  pro¬ 
motion  on  the  staff,  and,  in  fact,  Captain  Bertram  had  just 
begun  his  duties  as  a  staff  captain  to  the  1st  Infantry  Brigade. 
It  was  while  acting  as  such  on  September  22nd,  after  the  big 
attack  at  Courcelette,  that  he  was  killed  by  a  shell  while 
making  a  reconnaissance.  Captain  Morkill,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  waiting  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  with  his  men 
in  the  front  line  for  the  signal  to  go  over,  and  was  killed  by  a 
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bullet  in  the  head  while  trying  to  assist  another  officer  out  of 
a  predicament  he  had  got  himself  into  with  his  men.  Captain 
Morkill  had  been  twice  wounded  previous  to  this,  the  first 
time  at  St.  Eloi  and  the  second  time  just  a  fortnight  after  he 
had  rejoined  his  battalion  on  recovering  from  his  first  wound. 
Both  he  and  Captain  Bertram  were  idolized  by  their  men, 
and  called  forth  from  them  as  much  admiration  and  affection 
as  they  did  from  their  comrades  in  the  Fraternity.  Captain 
Morkill  is  buried  in  the  Anzac  Cemetery  at  Contalmaison  in 
the  same  grave  as  his  great  friend  and  brother  Alpha  Delt 
who  fell  the  same  day,  Lieut.  “Archie”  Macdonald.  Over 
the  grave  is  printed  that  famous  quotation  which,  in  his  last 
papers,  Captain  Morkill  asked  might  be  used  :  “I  believe 
that  I  am  only  one  of  countless  thousands  that  have  died 
content  that  England  live.” 

A  pathetic  incident  in  the  death  of  Captain  Morkill  and 
of  Captain  Bertram,  which  shows  their  great  love  for  their 
Fraternity,  began  just  after  the  death  of  the  former.  His 
senior  officer,  a  major  of  the  same  battalion,  knowing  the 
great  friendship  that  existed  between  the  two  young  officers 
and  that  they  were  both  enthusiastic  members  of  the  same 
Fraternity,  announced  Captain  Morkill’s  death  to  his  friend 
by  quietly  pinning  on  his  tunic  the  Star  and  Crescent  pin  he 
had  unfastened  from  Captain  Morkill’s  khaki  shirt.  A  week 
later,  at  the  grave  of  Captain  Bertram,  the  same  kindly 
officer  sadly  unfastened  the  two  pins  from  the  dead  officer’s 
breast,  and  sent  them  home  to  their  families. 

After  the  capture  of  Courcelette  the  Canadians  remained 
on  the  Somme  for  several  weeks,  making  two  attacks  in  that 
time  on  a  particularly  strong  point  in  front  of  the  town  of 
Pys,  and  known  as  Regina  Trench.  At  this  time  Capt.  R.  H. 
Winslow  ’09  was  slightly  wounded,  but  returned  to  duty  after 
a  few  days  spent  in  hospital. 

In  one  of  these  attacks  the  Princess  Patricia’s  figured 
again,  and,  for  the  second  time,  Lieut.  J.  S.  Allen  ’16  was 
injured  while  leading  his  company.  This  time  he  had  both 
ear  drums  cracked  by  the  concussion  from  a  large  shell  explod¬ 
ing  near  him,  and,  as  a  result,  he  was  invalided  back  to 
England  in  November.  Early  in  the  new  year  he  returned 
to  Canada  on  sick  leave  for  the  winter. 
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In  the  first  week  of  October  Capt.  F.  A.  Wilkin  ’95  and 
Lieut.  C.  C.  Gillies  ’ll  were  also  wounded.  The  former  was 
only  slightly  injured  and  was  able  to  return  to  his  unit  soon 
after,  when  he  received  further  promotion  to  his  majority  the 
following  month  ;  but  the  latter’s  wound  in  the  right  arm 
was  more  serious,  and  he  was  invalided  to  England  and  later 
to  Canada. 

Major  J.  M.  Eakins  ’06,  although  not  actually  wounded, 
was  incapacitated  for  further  duty  at  the  front  about  this 
time  as  the  result  of  an  attack  of  diphtheria,  and  returned  to 
England.  From  there  he  went  to  Canada  on  two  months’ 
sick  leave,  after  which  he  again  crossed  to  England  to  the 
Canadian  Reserve  Artillery  Depot. 

In  spite  of  their  fierce  attacks  the  Canadians  were  unable 
to  hold  Regina  Trench,  and,  early  in  October,  the  infantry 
of  the  first  three  divisions  marched  away  to  reorganize,  after 
having  lost  practically  half  of  their  numbers.  As  they  were 
marching  out  the  Fourth  Division  marched  into  the  Somme 
district  for  their  tour  of  duty  in  the  great  drive  ;  and,  on 
leaving  the  Somme,  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Divisions  of 
Canadians  marched  to  the  Arras  front  where,  after  a  short 
rest  to  reorganize,  they  again  went  into  the  line  in  the  vicinity 
of  Souchez. 

By  the  time  the  Fourth  Canadians  reached  Albert  the  cold 
weather  was  setting  in,  but,  in  spite  of  that,  the  push  forward 
was  continued,  and  the  new  Canadians  were  given  as  their 
objective  Regina  Trench.  A  third  attempt  was  made,  but 
it,  like  the  two  previous  ones  of  the  older  divisions,  failed  in 
the  general  result.  However,  for  days  a  steady  rain  of  shells 
was  thrown  in  that  direction  by  our  guns.  On  the  night  of 
October  20th-21st,  massed  batteries  deluged  the  German  lines, 
and  the  87th  Canadian  Grenadier  Guards  went  over  behind 
the  curtain  of  fire  in  the  early  morning.  It  was  at  this  point 
that  Capt.  H.  H.  Scott  ’14,  of  the  McGill  Chapter,  who  had 
only  lately  received  his  promotion  from  subaltern’s  rank,  was 
killed.  The  War  Records  Office  Communique  described 
Captain  Scott’s  part  in  the  attack  as  follows  :  “Captain  Scott, 
son  of  Canon  Scott,  of  Quebec,  was  advancing  at  the  head  of 
his  men,  and  was  directing  their  progress  in  accordance  with 
the  artillery  barrage.  As  the  men  threw  themselves  down  to 
await  the  momentary  lift  of  the  guns,  Captain  Scott  was  shot 
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and  instantly  killed.  This  death  was  not  at  first  remarked, 
and  his  men  still  waited  for  the  signal  to  advance.  Not  until 
the  barrage  had  passed  beyond  the  German  line  did  the  men 
realize  the  situation.  Then,  with  a  fierce  impetuous  rush 
which  nothing  could  arrest,  they  dashed  for  the  German 
trench,  eager  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  gallant  young 
officer.  Our  men  went  in  with  the  bayonet,  and  there  was 
short-shrift  for  the  Germans.” 

After  Regina  Trench  was  captured  the  Fourth  Canadians 
were  for  a  time  kept  on  the  Somme  to  do  several  more  tours 
in  the  line.  The  weather  was  so  unfavourable,  however, 
that  little  attempt  at  advancing  was  made.  Even  in  these 
ordinary  tours,  however,  two  more  Alpha  Delts  appeared 
among  the  casualties.  Lieut.  E.  F.  M.  Dann,  Toronto  ’09,  a 
moving  spirit  of  the  Alpha  Delt  reunion  at  Hindhead  only  a 
few  months  before,  died  from  the  wounds  he  received  in  the 
line,  and  the  writer  got  a  “cushy  one”  for  Blighty  in  the  foot 
going  into  the  line  one  night  along  the  Baupaume  Road. 
Lieut.  Dann  was  extremely  popular  with  all  who  knew  and 
came  in  contact  with  him,  and  his  death  was  the  cause  of 
particular  regret  to  all  the  Alpha  Delts  on  the  Somme,  for  his 
continually  cheery  character  had  caused  him  to  be  greatly 
beloved  by  all  the  members  of  the  Fraternity  who  knew  him. 

All  during  the  Somme  offensive  the  Canadian  Artillery 
did  magnificent  work,  and  with  them  the  Alpha  Delts  were 
also  to  the  fore.  Two  of  them  were  wounded  on  the  Somme, 
neither  of  them,  fortunately,  seriously.  These  were  Lieut. 
H.  McB.  Hughson,  Toronto  ’16,  and  Lieut.  R.  L.  A.  Strathy, 
McGill  '14. 

Lieut.  Strathy,  for  his  valour  on  the  day  he  was  hit,  was 
awarded  the  Military  Cross  for,  as  the  Official  Gazette 
described  it,  “conspicuous  gallantry  in  action.  He  was  in 
his  Observation  Post  when  the  enemy  made  a  bombing  attack 
on  the  trench.  He  took  command  of  the  infantry  near  him, 
and  himself  shot  three  of  the  enemy  with  his  revolver.  He 
was  wounded  by  a  bomb  and  his  three  telephonists  were 
killed,  but  he  made  his  way  back  to  the  supports  and  gave  the 
alarm.  He  was  about  to  return  to  his  O.  P.,  but  he  was  kept 
back  on  account  of  his  wound.”  Lieut.  Strathy  was  the 
first  of  the  McGill  Chapter  to  win  the  Military  Cross,  a  new 
British  decoration  since  this  war  started,  which  is  given  for 
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gallantry  in  action  in  face  of  the  enemy,  gallantry  that  is  par¬ 
ticularly  noteworthy,  yet  not  so  much  so  that  it  would  warrant 
the  bestowal  of  a  Victoria  Cross.  For  the  operations  on  the 
Somme  another  artilleryman,  Capt.  W.  D.  Wilson  ’04,  was 
mentioned  in  despatches  for  his  good  work  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

Just  before  the  Canadians  left  the  Somme  still  another 
gallant  member  of  the  Toronto  Chapter,  who  had  for  some 
time  past  been  reported  missing,  appeared  in  the  official 
casualty  list  as  having  died  from  his  wounds  while  a  prisoner- 
of-war  in  German  hands.  This  was  Second-Lieut.  J.  A.  N. 
Ormsby  ’16,  of  the  Royal  Flying  Corps. 

Lieut.  M.  E.  St.  C.  Ward  ’17,  of  the  McGill  Chapter,  was 
also  incapacitated  for  active  work  with  the  87th  while  on  the 
Somme,  and  was  sent  to  England  with  trench  fever.  He 
was  recovering  from  this  when  he  came  down  with  measles, 
and,  as  a  result,  was  not  able  to  return  to  duty  until  the  fol¬ 
lowing  summer,  when  he  transferred  from  the  infantry  to 
the  signal  service  of  the  engineers  to  whose  depot  he  reported 
for  duty. 

About  the  first  of  December  the  Fourth  Canadian  Division 
finally  left  the  Somme  for  a  rest,  not  sorry  to  be  rid  of  a 
portion  of  the  front  where  villages  and  towns  were  so  laid 
waste  by  shell  fire  that  not  a  single  vestige  of  their  previous 
existence  remained,  where,  for  some  five  square  miles,  there 
was  not  more  than  a  few  square  yards  anywhere  without  a 
shell-hole  of  some  description,  ranging  in  size  from  crater 
holes  in  which  two  three-storey  homes  could  be  lost  to  sight, 
to  a  little  affair  a  foot  in  diameter.  The  Somme  offensive 
cost  the  McGill  Chapter  the  lives  of  three  of  her  noblest 
members,  and  made  five  others  casualties  from  wounds.  Until 
the  Fourth  Division  left  the  Somme  the  Canadian  Corps  was 
composed  of  the  First,  Second  and  Third  Canadian  Divisions, 
and  the  Fourth  Division,  since  its  arrival  in  France,  had  been 
attached  to  an  Imperial  Corps.  On  leaving  the  Somme 
district,  however,  the  Fourth  Division,  after  a  short  rest, 
became  a  part  of  the  Canadian  Corps,  and  took  over  a  portion 
of  the  line  with  the  rest  of  the  Corps  on  the  Arras  front. 
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Reorganization  of  the  Canadian  Forces  Overseas. 

“ The  bugles  blow,  the  trumpets  call, 

And  at  their  sound  the  towers  fall ; 

Beleagured  bastions  are  down 
Within  yon  ancient  fortressed  town  : 

Go  up  and  let  each  cobbled  street 
Clang  back  to  your  triumphant  feet!” 

— “Matins.” — Robert  Norwood. 


IN  England  during  the  autumn  a  Fifth  Canadian  division 
was  being  formed  at  Bramshott  and  Witley,  but  it  was 
not  expected  that  this  division  would  ever  reach  France 
as  a  unit.  However,  as  new  troops  reached  the  Motherland, 
they  proceeded  to  either  one  of  these  two  camps  to  undergo 
further  training. 

At  the  same  time  the  Fourth  Divisional  Artillery  was  also 
in  training  at  Witley  Camp.  Thus  the  Canadian  camps  in 
England  were  still  as  busy  as  ever,  and  still  more  McGill 
Alpha  Delts  reached  England  to  take  the  place  of  those  who 
had  gone  out  to  France  with  the  Fourth  Division. 

At  Bramshott  the  119th  was  one  of  the  new  battalions  to 
reach  England,  and  with  it  was  Capt.  R.  E-  Stavert  ’14,  lately 
promoted,  who  was  its  adjutant.  He  had  been  over  pre¬ 
viously  in  1915  with  the  23rd  Battalion,  and  while  serving  at 
the  front  had  been  wounded  with  the  4th.  Besides  Captain 
Stavert,  Captain  S.  B.  Lindsay  ’15  also  represented  the  McGill 
Chapter  at  Bramshott  during  this  time.  Captain  Lindsay, 
after  his  operation  during  the  summer,  was  on  sick  leave 
convalescing  for  a  considerable  period.  At  that  time  he 
hoped  to  be  fit  enough  to  return  to  France  in  the  autumn,  but 
he  did  not  progress  as  well  as  he  expected,  so  returned  to  his 
staff  duties  at  Folkestone.  In  October  he  was  attached  to 
the  92nd  (Reserve)  Highland  Battalion  at  Shorncliffe,  but, 
soon  afterwards,  he  left  the  Reserve  unit  to  take  up  the  staff 
appointment  of  Records  Officer  to  the  8th  Infantry  Brigade 
at  Bramshott. 

Two  of  the  artillery  units  to  come  over  at  this  time  were 
the  66th  Battery  and  the  7th  Siege  Battery  “McGill,”  both 
from  Montreal.  With  the  former  were  Cpl.  L.  H.  Parsons  ’16 
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and  Driver  E.  A.  Parsons  ’17,  and  with  the  latter  Cpl.  H.  D. 
Butterfield  ’18.  Driver  E.  A.  Parsons  went  out  to  France  in 
October,  as  a  driver  in  the  Fourth  Section,  First  Divisional 
Ammunition  Column.  The  47th  Battery  also  arrived  at 
Witley  during  the  autumn,  but  this  unit  was  broken  up 
almost  at  once,  and  became  the  80th  Battery.  With  it  was 
Gunner  H.  B.  O’Heir  ’17. 

Besides  these  younger  members  of  the  Chapter,  Lieut. 
E.  F.  Newcombe  ’ll  was  on  the  staff  at  Witley  Camp,  having 
been  appointed  a  staff-captain  of  the  General  Staff.  Captain 
Newcombe  had  been  in  Canada  all  summer,  convalescing 
from  his  wounds,  but  returned  to  England  in  the  autumn,  and 
was  for  a  time  attached  to  Divisional  Headquarters  at  Bram- 
shott  as  an  A.D.C.  He  received  his  promotion  late  in  October 
and  his  appointment  to  the  General  Staff  of  the  Fifth  Cana¬ 
dian  Division. 

All  the  troops,  and  consequently  McGill  Alpha  Delts,  who 
arrived  in  England  during  the  autumn  from  Canada,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  go  to  Witley  and  Bramshott,  but,  as  usual,  a 
number  went  to  other  Canadian  camps,  notably  in  the 
Shorncliffe  area.  Among  these  from  the  Chapter  was  Lieut. 
G.  R.  Caverhill  ’17,  who  arrived  in  September  and  was 
attached  to  the  Canadian  Army  Service  Corps  Depot  at 
Shorncliffe  for  some  months,  eventually  being  sent,  however, 
to  the  depot  at  Hastings  Camp  early  in  1917. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  a  deadly  epidemic  of  septicoria 
was  raging  at  Shorncliffe,  a  terrible  disease  caused  by  living 
under  crowded  and  unhealthy  conditions,  which  was  fre¬ 
quently  fatal.  At  one  time  a  number  of  officers  and  men  fell 
victims  to  the  disease,  among  them  being  Capt.  G.  E.  Bay- 
field  ’98,  of  the  Chapter,  and  of  those  who  had  it  with  him  he 
was  the  only  one  who  survived.  In  spite  of  the  utmost  care 
and  skill  from  such  eminent  physicians  as  Sir  William  Osier 
and  others,  Captain  Bayfield  was  in  hospital  for  five  months, 
and  even  then  was  sent  home  for  more  treatment,  a  permanent 
cripple  of  both  feet. 

About  the  first  of  October  the  148th  Battalion  also  reached 
England  and  was  sent  to  Shoreham,  where  it  became  the  8th 
(Reserve)  Battalion  and  later,  during  the  reorganization 
under  General  Turner,  the  20th  (Reserve)  Highland  Battalion 
to  supply  drafts  for  the  13th,  42nd,  and  73rd  Royal  High- 
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landers  of  Canada.  Lieut. -Col.  A.  A.  Magee  ’02,  of  Toronto, 
and  Capt.-Adjt.  P.  F.  Sise  ’00,  of  McGill,  retained  their 
former  appointments  when  the  battalion  became  a  Reserve 
unit,  and  Lieut.  C.  G.  Heward  ’07  remained  one  of  the  subal¬ 
terns  as  before. 

Among  the  changes  in  the  late  autumn,  both  in  France  and 
in  England,  were  the  names  of  several  more  McGill  Alpha 
Delts — Lieut. -Col.  C.  A.  Peters  ’98,  Lieut.-Col.  E.  G.  Mason 
’02,  Major  T.  S.  Morrisey,  D.S.O.  ’12,  Major  W.  B.  Howell 
’96,  Capt.  C.  W.  Anderson  ’03,  Capt.  E.  D.  Morse  ’17,  Capt. 
C.  C.  Gwyn  ’08,  Capt.  F.  A.  Wilkin  ’95,  Lieut.  C.  W.  Gamble 
’07,  Lieut.  J.  A.  G.  White  ’10,  Lieut.  J.  J.  Todd  ’17,  Lieut.  E. 
H.  Scott  ’14,  Lieut.  A.  L.  S.  Mills  ’14,  Lieut.  P.  P.  Hutchison 
’16,  Second-Lieut.  N.  A.  Gass  ’16,  C.O.M.S.  N.  K.  Hay  ’07, 
and  Pte.  K.  O.  Hutchison  ’17.  Colonel  Peters  had  served  in 
France  for  six  months  as  officer  commanding  the  9th  Field 
Ambulance,  when  he  was  eventually  recalled  to  England  to 
take  over  the  more  important  position  of  Assistant  Director 
of  Medical  Services  at  Canadian  Headquarters  in  London. 
Colonel  Mason  had  been  in  command  of  the  50th  Battalion 
at  the  front  since  the  Fourth  Division  went  to  France,  but 
unfortunately  he  was  invalided  to  England  with  trench  fever 
in  November.  On  regaining  his  health  he  found  that  he 
would  have  to  wait  a  considerable  period  of  time  before  there 
would  be  an  infantry  command  vacant  in  France,  so  he  there¬ 
fore  decided  to  transfer  to  the  Canadian  Army  Medical  Corps. 
In  private  life  Colonel  Mason  was  a  medical  doctor,  and  he 
was  to  have  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  medical  practi¬ 
tioner  who  commanded  a  Canadian  Infantry  Battalion  in  the 
field  during  the  war.  He  therefore  made  this  change,  and 
eventually  received  the  appointment  of  President  of  the 
Standing  Medical  Board  at  Folkstone.  Major  Morrisey 
relinquished  his  grade  of  G.S.O.  3  to  the  Third  Canadian 
Division,  a  position  he  had  held  for  several  months,  and  was 
promoted  to  the  8th  Infantry  Brigade  as  Brigade-Major. 
Major  Howell,  by  the  end  of  November,  had  again  made 
several  changes  of  units  for,  after  serving  for  a  time  with  the 
9th  Field  Ambulance  at  the  front,  he  returned  to  a  Base 
Hospital,  No.  1  Canadian  General.  Late  in  November, 
however,  he  returned  to  England  and  eventually  to  Canada, 
where  he  took  over  the  appointment  of  Adjutant  to  the  “A” 
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Unit  Convalescent  Hospital  at  Montreal  under  the  Hospitals 
Commission.  Captain  Anderson  had  arrived  in  England 
that  autumn,  and  joined  the  Canadian  Army  Medical  Corps 
at  London.  In  November  he  was  sent  to  Shoreham,  as  a 
member  of  the  Standing  Medical  Board  there  ;  but  the  next 
month  he  was  again  moved,  this  time  to  become  assistant  to 
the  D.A.D.M.S.  at  Hastings.  Gamble’s  change  was  that  he 
transferred  to  the  Railway  Troops  in  December  from  the 
Canadian  Engineers,  while  White  in  France  the  same  month 
transferred  from  the  Cavalry  to  the  Headquarters  Staff  of 
the  6th  Infantry  Brigade.  Todd,  about  the  middle  of  October, 
returned  to  England  from  Canada.  He  had  been  granted  ten 
weeks’  sick  leave  by  the  medical  board,  because  of  his  wounded 
arm,  the  first  part  of  August,  and  had  spent  this  time  in 
Canada.  On  his  return  to  England  he  was  posted  to  his 
reserve  battalion  there,  but  he  only  remained  a  few  days  with 
it  before  he  was  sent  out  to  his  old  battalion  at  the  front,  the 
60th  Victoria  Rifles  of  Canada.  At  first  he  became  the 
acting  adjutant  of  his  unit,  and  later  he  received  the  definite 
appointment.  Captain  Morse,  about  this  time,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  command  of  the  Canadian  Salvage  Company 
with  headquarters  at  Argyle  House  in  London.  The  change 
affecting  Hutchison  at  this  time  was  that,  after  being  wounded 
on  the  Somme  in  the  middle  of  November,  he  was  kept  in 
hospital  in  France  for  ten  days  and  was  then  moved  to  London, 
where  he  remained  in  hospital  until  the  end  of  January,  when 
he  was  returned  to  Montreal  for  three  months’  further  medical 
treatment. 

Changes  affecting  these  other  officers  and  men  had  to  do 
with  their  promotion  in  rank.  Captain  Gwyn,  the  end  of 
November,  was  gazetted  a  major,  while  commanding  a 
company  of  the  18th  Battalion,  while  the  names  of  Captain 
Wilkin  and  Mills  also  appeared  in  the  same  gazette,  the 
former  to  be  a  major  in  the  1st  Motor  Machine  Gun  Brigade, 
and  the  latter  to  be  a  temporary  captain  and  acting  major  of 
the  24th  Victoria  Rifles  of  Canada  while  commanding  a  com¬ 
pany.  In  the  same  gazette  also  appeared  the  name  of  Scott, 
who  had  been  killed  in  the  attack  on  Regina  Trench  the 
previous  month.  Before  this  attack  his  name  had  been  put 
through  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  captain,  as  he  had  been 
second-in-command  of  a  company  in  the  87th  ever  since  that 
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battalion  had  arrived  in  England.  This  step  up  in  rank  had 
not  actually  gone  through  the  official  gazette,  however,  until 
a  month  after  this  gallant  Alpha  Delt  had  been  killed.  A 
month  previous  to  this  gazette  when  the  promotions  of  these 
four  officers  had  been  recorded  the  official  gazette  had  also 
showed  the  promotion  of  Lieut.  E.  F.  Newcombe  ’ll  to  the 
rank  of  captain  on  the  General  Staff.  As  for  Gass,  at  this 
time  he  was  promoted  1st  Lieutenant  with  D  Battery  of  the 
Royal  Horse  Artillery.  The  two  men  in  the  ranks,  Hay  and 
K.  O.  Hutchison,  received  lieutenant’s  commissions,  the 
former  staying  with  the  Forestry  Corps  and  the  latter  going 
out,  from  the  school  in  England  where  he  qualified,  to  the 
73rd  Royal  Highlanders  of  Canada,  to  take  command  of  the 
platoon  left  without  an  officer  when  his  cousin  was  wounded. 

The  last  few  months  in  1916  saw  a  great  change  in  the 
organization  of  the  Canadian  Forces  generally,  both  overseas 
and  at  home.  Up  to  that  time  the  Canadian  Army,  with 
Lieut. -General  Sir  Sam  Hughes,  K.C.B.  at  its  head  as  Minister 
of  Militia  and  Defence  in  the  Dominion  Cabinet,  had  grown 
gradually  by  voluntary  enlistments,  and  had  been  sent  over¬ 
seas  to  England  from  Canada  in  the  shape  of  five  divisions, 
and  many  battalions  and  other  units,  fully  officered,  which 
had  later  to  be  broken  up  in  order  to  supply  drafts  to  replace 
the  casualties  in  the  field. 

The  casualties  to  the  corps  at  the  front  had  been  very 
heavy,  with  the  result  that  in  order  to  keep  the  corps  up  to 
strength  it  had  necessitated  breaking  up  a  great  many  units 
which  had  reached  England  and  trained  there  as  units.  The 
result  was  that,  at  the  beginning  of  1917,  there  was  a  very 
large  surplus  of  senior  officers  in  England  without  commands 
and  yet,  up  until  the  latter  days  of  1916,  battalions  continued 
to  be  sent  overseas  from  Canada  fully  officered.  Also,  as 
the  units  in  the  field  became  veterans,  and  the  men  became 
more  and  more  experienced  soldiers,  more  and  more  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  were  recommended  for  their  com¬ 
mission,  and  this  in  time  was  beginning  to  lead  to  a  surplus 
of  junior  officers  at  the  Reserves  in  England,  since  the  number 
that  continued  to  come  over  from  Canada  was  also  added 
to  these  Reserves. 

The  Canadian  Forces  had  become  so  numerous,  also, 
that  a  large  Canadian  Staff  had  grown  up  at  Arygle  House 
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in  London,  and  elsewhere,  for  the  control  of  the  Canadian 
troops  overseas,  yet  not  actually  at  the  front.  Until  the 
autumn  of  1916  the  Minister  had  been  represented  in  England 
in  this  control  by  Major-General  Sir  John  Carson,  K.C.B. 
About  this  time  General  Hughes  himself  paid  another  of  his 
periodical  visits  to  England,  and  took  up  a  number  of  matters, 
connected  with  the  Canadian  troops  overseas,  with  the 
Imperial  and  Canadian  authorities  in  London.  One  of  the 
results  of  his  visit  was  that  General  Carson  ceased  to  be  in 
charge  at  London,  after  a  difference  of  opinion  with  the 
Minister  as  to  policy,  and  General  Hughes  on  his  own  author¬ 
ity  appointed  the  Acting  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  Sir 
George  Perley,  to  be  temporarily  Overseas  Minister  of  Militia, 
an  entirely  new  office. 

Among  the  matters  the  Minister  also  looked  into  was  the 
handling  of  the  Canadian  wounded  on  their  return  to  England 
from  the  front,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  such  a  furore 
arose  because  of  the  Minister’s  criticism  of  the  British  Volun¬ 
tary  Aid  Department  and  Red  Cross  Hospitals.  Colonel 
Bruce  of  the  Canadian  Army  Medical  Corps  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  General  Hughes  to  make  an  investigation  of  the 
hospitals  so  far  as  they  affected  the  handling  of  the  Canadian 
wounded,  and  he  had  made  the  suggestion,  which  seemed  to 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Minister,  that  the  Canadians 
be  sorted  out  when  they  reached  England  and  collected  into 
purely  Canadian  hospitals.  It  came  to  be  known  as  the 
“Segregation  Question,”  because  of  the  unfortunate  word 
Colonel  Bruce  had  used  in  his  report,  and  a  strong  opposition 
grew  up  to  it,  lead  by  Lady  Drummond,  head  of  the  Canadian 
Red  Cross  overseas.  The  majority  of  the  wounded  men  and 
officers  themselves  appeared  to  be  opposed  to  “segregation” 
because  of  the  Imperialistic  value  they  believed  could  be 
obtained  from  association  while  in  hospital  with  other  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  every  corner  of  the  Empire. 

In  Canada  criticism  was  being  directed  more  and  more 
against  General  Hughes,  and  the  whole  matter  finally  came 
to  a  climax  in  a  series  of  letters  that  passed  between  the 
Minister  of  Militia  and  the  Premier  over  the  appointment  of 
an  Overseas  Minister  of  Militia  in  London  without  the 
sanction  of  either  the  Premier  or  the  Cabinet. 
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The  result  finally  was  that  General  Hughes’  resignation  as 
Minister  of  Militia  and  Defence  was  accepted  and  Sir  Edward 
Kemp,  a  civilian,  was  eventually  appointed  to  succeed  him 
in  the  Department  at  Ottawa.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
Sir  George  Perley  was  directed  to  continue  to  represent  the 
Minister  in  England  temporarily,  but  Lieut.-General  Sir 
Richard  Turner,  V.C.,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  was  brought  back 
at  once  from  France  to  England  to  take  over  the  active 
direction  of  the  Canadian  troops  in  England.  Another  medical 
investigation  was  held  on  the  charges  brought  forward  in 
Colonel  Bruce’s  report,  the  result  of  which  was  to  kill  the 
segregation  idea  and  to  reinstate  Surgeon-General  Jones  at 
Medical  Headquarters  in  London.  A  number  of  purely 
medical  changes  recommended  in  Colonel  Bruce’s  report  were, 
nevertheless,  endorsed,  and  General  Turner,  on  arriving  in 
England  from  the  front,  was  given  authority  to  undertake 
a  reorganization  of  the  Canadian  Forces  overseas. 

This  General  Turner  immediately  began  to  do,  and  one  of 
the  first  changes  that  was  made  was  that  no  more  battalions 
should  come  to  England  as  such.  For  the  future  all  troops  to 
be  sent  from  Canada  were  to  be  sent  as  drafts,  and  were  to  be 
brought  overseas  by  junior  officers  only.  The  surplus  senior 
officers  in  England  were  given  their  choice  of  reverting  to 
junior  rank  and  proceeding  as  such  to  France,  or  of  being  sent 
back  to  Canada  to  return  to  civilian  life. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  planned  to  abolish  the  old  reserve 
battalions  entirely,  and  to  form  new  territorial  depots  and 
reserve  battalions  to  be  the  reserve  troops  in  England  from 
which  reinforcing  drafts  would  be  sent,  as  they  were  needed, 
to  the  units  in  the  field.  These  depots  and  reserve  battalions 
were  made  territorial,  that  is  to  say  they  were  to  be  named 
after  a  province  or  section  of  country  in  the  Dominion,  and 
all  the  troops  raised  in  Canada  were  to  go  forward  eventually 
to  the  depot,  or  reserve  battalion,  bearing  the  name  of  the 
part  of  the  country  in  which  they  were  first  raised.  Similarly, 
in  Canada,  new  recruits  were  to  be  grouped  in  territorial 
units  there  for  sufficient  training,  until  fit  to  proceed  to 
England  in  drafts,  but  only  the  subalterns  of  these  reserve 
regiments  were  to  cross  the  Atlantic  with  the  men.  Each 
of  these  reserve  depots  and  battalions  in  England  were  to  be 
the  definite  reserve  for  reinforcements  of  certain  battalions, 
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and  other  units  in  the  field,  which  had  originally  been  raised 
in  that  part  of  Canada  which  the  reserve  unit  in  England 
represented.  In  many  ways  the  new  organization  was  very 
similar  to  the  Imperial  idea  of  a  definite  regimental  reserve  in 
England  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  the  service  battalions  in  the 
field  of  the  same  regiment,  but  only  in  one  case  with  the 
Canadians  was  this  absolutely  identical — the  case  of  the 
Royal  Highlanders  of  Canada  “Black  Watch.”  In  their 
case  the  parent  militia  regiment,  the  5th  Regiment  Royal 
Highlanders  of  Canada,  supplied  the  officers  and  helped  to 
recruit  the  men  for  A  Company  of  the  1st  Quebec  Regimental 
Depot  in  Montreal,  and  the  men  of  this  company,  on  being 
sent  to  England,  went  to  the  20th  (Reserve)  Battalion,  Royal 
Highlanders  of  Canada  at  Shoreham  (later  at  Bramshott). 
The  20th  (Reserve)  Battalion  then  supplied  all  the  reinforce¬ 
ments  for  the  13th,  42nd,  and  73rd  Battalions,  Royal  High¬ 
landers  of  Canada,  in  the  field.  The  wounded  men  and 
officers  of  these  three  battalions,  on  recovering  from  their 
wounds,  were  automatically  sent  to  the  20th  (Reserve) 
Battalion  to  wait  there  for  their  turn  to  be  sent  out  to  the 
front  again. 

A  difficulty  which  arose  in  this  new  organization  of  the 
Canadian  troops  in  England,  however,  was  the  fact  that 
Montreal  was  too  heavily  represented  at  this  time  with 
battalions  actually  at  the  front,  a  third  of  the  infantry  bat¬ 
talions  actually  in  the  Corps  having  been  originally  raised  in 
Montreal,  and  that  city  had  fallen  down  in  recruiting  even 
more  by  the  end  of  1916  than  had  the  other  districts  of  Canada. 
The  result  was  that  it  had  been  rumoured,  even  before  1917, 
that  several  Montreal  units  in  France  would  lose  their  identity, 
and  would  be  replaced  in  the  field  by  units  of  the  Fifth  Division 
so  as  to  balance  the  representation  at  the  front  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  Dominion.  It  was  not  until  the  end  of  April  of 
the  following  year,  however,  that  this  actually  took  place. 
Voluntary  recruiting  had  fallen  down  very  materially  by  the 
end  of  1916,  and  was  causing  a  great  deal  of  worry  and  money, 
while  the  casualties  continued  to  leave  large  gaps  in  the  Corps 
at  the  front.  The  result  was  that  the  solution  of  the  problem 
by  means  of  conscription  began  to  be  more  and  more  fre¬ 
quently  discussed. 
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With  this  reorganization  of  the  Canadians  overseas  the 
Canadian  Army  ceased  to  be  termed  the  Canadian  Expedi¬ 
tionary  Force,  except  for  those  troops  training  in  Canada, 
and  from  the  time  of  their  arrival  in  England  all  Canadian 
troops  became  members  of  the  Overseas  Military  Forces  of 
Canada. 

The  only  Alpha  Belts  who  were  definitely  affected  by  all 
these  changes  were  Capt.  V.  J.  Hastings,  M.C.,  Toronto  T3, 
and  Capt.  J.  K.  M.  Green,  McGill  T5.  In  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion  the  former  officer  received  a  much  more  important 
appointment  than  his  old  one  on  the  General  Staff  at  Argyle 
House,  and  now  became  Military  Secretary  to  the  C.O.M.F., 
with  the  rank  of  major.  The  latter,  on  the  Canadian  Training 
Division  being  broken  up  at  Shorncliffe,  where  he  had  been 
A.D.C.  to  the  General  in  command,  went  out  to  France  again 
as  an  officer  of  the  82nd  Battery.  Eater  he  transferred  to  the 
1st  Divisional  Ammunition  Column. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  Third  Year  of  War  at  McGill. 


“War  has  its  horrors,  but  has  this  of  good — 

That  its  sure  processes  sort  out  and  bind 
Brave  hearts  in  one  intrepid  brotherhood 
And  leave  the  shams  and  imbeciles  behind.” 

— “On  Returning  to  the  Front  after  Leave.” — Alan  Seeger. 


ABOUT  the  first  of  October,  1916,  the  University  at 
home  began  its  third  session  since  the  Great  War 
commenced  in  Europe,  and,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
the  effect  of  the  war  was  more  noticeable  than  ever  at  McGill. 
The  number  of  those  who  had  matriculated  into,  and  of  those 
who  returned  to  college  had  fallen  off  to  the  extent  of  about 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  previous  year’s  enrollment,  and  many 
of  the  teaching  staff  had  also  left  the  University  for  service 
overseas.  However,  the  professors  on  the  Faculty,  who  were 
left,  were  determined  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  University 
as  usual.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  they  and  particularly  the 
Principal,  Sir  William  Peterson,  were  also  determined  that 
those  men  who  continued  to  come  up  for  a  University  educa¬ 
tion  should  not  lose  sight,  if  they  were  physically  fit,  of  their 
greater  obligations  to  the  Empire  and  to  the  McGill  men  who 
had  left  their  college  surroundings  for  the  greater  ordeal 
abroad. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  after  two  years  of  war  and 
more,  the  same  enthusiasm  was  not  being  shown  around  the 
campus  for  the  splendid  old  Officers’  Training  Corps  Battalion, 
so  Sir  William  and  the  University  authorities  decided  that  it 
should  not  be  left  a  voluntary  matter  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
student  should  undergo  such  training.  At  the  same  time  the 
military  training  was  made  equivalent  to  one  subject  in  the 
student’s  course.  Owing  to  this  new  departure  in  student 
life  the  third  war  session  at  McGill,  needless  to  say,  became 
more  than  ever  a  khaki  session,  and  the  Canadian  uniform  a 
more  common  spectacle  than  ever  in  the  lecture  room.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  it  was  a  wise  move  on  the  part  of  the  Principal 
and  his  associates,  and  tended  to  accustom  those,  who  had 
hitherto  had  no  serious  thoughts  of  military  service,  to  the 
idea  of  it  with  the  result  that  before  the  session  finished  many 
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more,  who  had  not  expected  to  enlist,  had  joined  the  overseas 
forces  of  the  Dominion. 

The  effect  of  the  war  on  the  McGill  Chapter,  by  the 
beginning  of  the  college  session  for  1916-17,  had  become  even 
a  more  serious  matter  than  it  had  upon  the  University  proper, 
and  the  summer  of  1916  had  so  depleted  the  small  active 
chapter  that  it  was  left  with  only  one  member  still  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity — G.  F.  Hanson,  of  Schenectady,  an  American  citizen 
who  could  not  be  expected  to  don  a  British  uniform.  It  was, 
therefore,  left  to  this  one  American  to  carry  on,  assisted  by 
one  other  active  member,  Lieut.  M.  H.  Hutchison  ’18,  who, 
although  he  was  still  in  Montreal,  had  not  returned  to  college, 
but  had  remained  permanently  in  uniform  after  Valcartier 
Camp  closed  at  the  end  of  the  summer.  Hutchison  had  been 
appointed  a  subaltern  with  the  Royal  Highlanders  Reinforcing 
Company. 

Always  a  keen  Alpha  Delt,  since  the  days  five  years  before 
when  he  was  initiated  into  the  Union  Chapter  of  the  Fraternity, 
George  Fulford  Hanson  determined  that  if  he,  an  American, 
was  to  be  the  only  one  left  in  his  adopted  Chapter  because  all 
the  others,  who  were  British,  had  gone  to  fight  for  their  King 
and  Empire,  that  he  would  show  his  loyalty  to  his  new  Chap¬ 
ter,  and  his  admiration  for  what  its  members  had  done,  by 
seeing  to  it  that  the  McGill  Chapter  should  be  kept  alive  in 
their  absence,  even  if  the  burden  of  this  task  was  placed  on  his 
shoulders  alone.  It  was  a  unique  situation  for  any  Alpha 
Delt  to  be  placed  in,  comparable  only  to  Carl  R.  *Ganter’s 
experience  at  Kenyon  some  fifteen  years  previous,  or  to  the 
days  of  the  American  Civil  War,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was 
a  wonderful  opportunity  for  any  fraternity  man.  Carl  Gan- 
ter’s  experience  had  been  a  very  difficult  one,  but  George 
Hanson’s  was  even  more  so  because,  where  the  former  had 
the  men  to  choose  from,  and  it  was  only  the  case  of  his  own 
personal  magnetism  in  getting  them,  in  Hanson’s  case  he  was 
greatly  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  there  were  so  few  men 
at  the  University  that  would  come  up  to  the  usual  standard 
set  by  the  Fraternity  and  who  would  also  fulfil  the  new 
standard  brought  about  by  the  war,  a  standard  which  Hanson 
felt  would  be  the  one  restriction  that  the  Alpha  Delts  overseas 
would  wish  to  set  upon  his  endeavours,  namely,  was  there  a 
good  and  sufficient  reason  why  the  man  was  not  already  in 
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Uniform  ?  That  George  Hanson  understood  this  and  realized 
that  those  overseas  would  have  preferred  to  see  the  Chapter 
cease  to  exist  for  the  period  of  the  war  rather  than  to  have  it 
filled  with  those  who  shirked  their  duty,  no  matter  what  fine 
types  they  might  otherwise  be,  was  greatly  to  his  credit  ;  and 
the  way  in  which  he  succeeded  in  his  purpose  and  reinforced 
the  active  chapter,  always  looking  forward  to  the  day  when 
he,  too,  would  leave  on  his  own  country’s  entry  into  the  war, 
should  be  an  example  to  the  future  generations  of  McGill 
Alpha  Delts  in  their  Chapter  work,  as  well  as  a  source  of  much 
pride  to  the  other  members  of  the  Chapter.  The  McGill 
active  chapter  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  three  American 
members  when  war  broke  out,  one  of  whom  enlisted  a  year 
and  a  half  before  the  United  States  entered  the  war  and  had 
already  been  once  wounded,  another  of  whom  had  only 
started  in  his  profession  when  he  too  joined  up  on  America’s 
entry  into  the  war,  and  George  Hanson  who  kept  the  Chapter 
alive  until  the  time  came  for  him  to  enlist  also.  The  Chapter 
owes  Hanson  a  great  debt  of  gratitude,  and  his  mother  chapter, 
Union,  should  be  very  proud  of  him  and  glad  to  have  him  so 
nobly  affiliated  with  a  sister  chapter  across  the  International 
Boundary. 

Soon  after  the  University  had  again  opened  George 
Hanson  and  Howard  Hutchison  had  pledged  two  candidates, 
C.  S.  Hornbeck  and  F.  B.  Van  Etten,  two  young  Americans 
from  Kingston-on-the-Hudson,  who  came  up  to  McGill,  the 
former  to  follow  a  medical  career,  and  the  latter  an  archi¬ 
tectural  one.  It  is  worth  noting  as  showing  the  type  of  lads 
these  two  young  Americans  are  that,  after  they  had  been 
initiated,  they  admitted  that  the  fact  of  the  Chapter  being  so 
small,  and  having  practically  no  chapter  life  at  all  in  the  old 
sense,  had  been  not  so  much  of  an  influence  over  their  decision 
as  had  the  fact  that  the  explanation  of  this  depletion  in 
active  membership,  from  thirty  to  one,  was  entirely  due  to 
all  the  others  having  left  college  to  join  the  Army.  During 
the  month  of  October  Hanson  and  Hutchison  journeyed 
down  to  Schenectady  with  the  two  candidates,  and  there  the 
Union  Chapter  did  honour  to  itself,  as  well  as  showing  its 
admiration  for  the  Canadian  Chapters  and  its  appreciation 
of  George  Hanson,  by  initiating  into  Alpha  Delta  Phi  for  the 
McGill  Chapter,  C.  Sahler  Hornbeck,  and  Fred  B.  Van  Etten. 
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A  short  time  later  this  procedure  was  repeated  and  G.  N. 
Belyea,  of  the  class  of  medicine  ’19,  became  a  duly  initiated 
member  of  the  McGill  Chapter.  This  fourth  war  initiate 
was  a  Canadian,  an  older  man  than  the  others,  who  was  not 
physically  fit  for  the  Service. 

To  leave  the  University  for  a  brief  period  let  us  look  at  the 
military  situation  in  Montreal  at  that  time.  All  over  Canada, 
and  particularly  in  the  East  and  around  Montreal,  recruiting 
for  the  Canadian  Army  was  falling  off  to  a  very  marked 
degree.  The  voluntary  system  for  raising  men  for  the  army 
overseas  appeared  to  be  on  its  last  legs.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  being  given  a  last  trial,  and  a  number  of  units  at  this  time 
were  doing  their  best  to  obtain  sufficient  recruits  to  bring 
them  up  to  strength.  Two  new  battalions,  the  244th  and 
the  245th,  had  been  formed  and  were  experiencing  great 
difficulty  in  filling  up  their  ranks,  with  the  result  that,  even¬ 
tually,  they  had  to  proceed  overseas  early  in  1917  far  below 
their  establishment  in  rank  and  file,  and  were  broken  up 
almost  immediately  to  supply  drafts  for  the  forces  in  the 
field.  The  Chapter,  however,  had  been  almost  drained  dry 
of  available  men  for  overseas,  so,  once  again,  in  these  two 
battalions,  it  was  not  represented. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  among  the  smaller  units 
being  raised  in  Montreal  the  Chapter  was  represented.  The 
1st  Reinforcing  Company  of  the  Royal  Highlanders  of  Canada 
had  proceeded  overseas  previous  to  this  and  among  the 
attached  officers  to  this  unit,  who  did  not  go  across  with  them 
because  they  were  only  attached,  was  Lieut.  M.  H.  Hutchison 
’18,  who,  nevertheless  immediately  received  a  regular  ap¬ 
pointment  as  a  subaltern  with  the  2nd  Reinforcing  Company 
of  the  Black  Watch  Canadians,  which  began  to  recruit 
immediately  after  the  first  company  left. 

One  of  the  other  small  units  in  the  city  about  this  time 
was  the  2nd  Company  of  Skilled  Railway  Employees,  and 
J.  S.  Hall  ’14  received  an  appointment  to  it  as  a  subaltern 
early  in  the  new  year.  Previous  to  this  Hall  had  been  a 
sergeant  in  the  148th  Battalion,  but  remained  behind  in 
Canada  when  his  unit  proceeded  overseas  in  order  to  take  out 
his  commission  with  the  Canadian  Engineers.  For  some 
months  he  was  stationed  at  the  Canadian  Engineers  Depot  at 
St.  Johns,  as  a  subaltern  instructor,  but  he  eventually  trans- 
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ferred  to  the  Railway  Company,  which  was  to  proceed  over¬ 
seas  shortly,  and  moreover  his  special  training  at  college  in 
railway  work  was  to  be  of  more  value  with  them  than  with 
either  the  infantry  or  the  sappers.  In  March,  1917,  he 
proceeded  overseas. 

It  was  during  the  autumn  of  1916  that  N.  C.  Jones  ’02 
joined  the  Canadian  Army  Medical  Corps  with  the  rank  of 
captain  and  proceeded  overseas,  and  that  the  Brunton 
Battery  began  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  possibility.  This  latter 
was  a  plan  that  was  being  worked  up,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  University  authorities,  by  a  young  graduate  of  the  McGill 
Chapter,  Capt.  Sir  Stopford  Brunton,  Bart.  ’10,  on  his 
return  from  his  trip  to  the  front  that  summer.  Until  then 
Sir  Stopford,  though  a  graduate  of  the  Royal  Military 
Academy  at  Woolwich  and  a  former  officer  of  the  Royal 
Garrison  Artillery,  had  been  unable  to  get  overseas  per¬ 
manently  owing  to  poor  health.  On  his  return  from  his  trip 
abroad,  therefore,  he  again  took  up  his  duties  as  an  instructor 
on  the  staff  at  Valcartier  Camp  ;  and,  when  the  Camp  closed 
at  the  end  of  the  summer,  he  again  returned  to  the  Instruc¬ 
tional  Cadre  of  the  4th  Military  District  at  Montreal.  While 
performing  his  duties  there,  however,  he  was  feeling  his  way 
and  trying  to  create  enough  interest  around  the  campus  to 
raise  a  second  siege  artillery  battery  at  McGill,  which  should 
reinforce  the  one  already  overseas.  His  idea  was  to  make  it  a 
distinctly  McGill  unit,  as  the  former  battery  had  been,  and  he 
himself  was  to  take  command  of  the  reinforcing  battery  as 
far  as  England.  If  the  scheme  materialized  it  was  planned 
to  start  recruiting  for  the  new  battery  at  the  close  of  the 
1916-17  session  at  McGill. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  did  materialize  and  active  work  in 
the  preliminary  organization  began  at  the  University  during 
the  winter,  when  Sir  Stopford,  on  several  occasions,  publicly 
addressed  the  students,  outlining  his  plans  with  a  view  to 
creating  more  interest.  Towards  the  end  of  March  he  estab¬ 
lished  his  headquarters  in  a  room  in  the  C.O.T.C.  Armoury, 
and  less  than  a  month  later  began  enrolling  his  men.  For 
his  officers  he  chose  three  instructors  from  the  School  of 
Gunnery  at  Halifax,  who  were  all  well  known  McGill  men, — 
Mathewson  of  the  Championship  Football  Team,  Anglin  of 
Science  ’16,  and  Auld  of  Arts  ’16 — and  his  first  N.C.O.’s  he 
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appointed  from  among  some  eight  militia  and  overseas  officers 
who  gave  up  their  commissions  to  enlist  with  the  McGill  unit. 
Among  the  first  to  join  the  new  unit  was  Lieut.  M.  H.  Hutchi¬ 
son  ’18,  of  the  Highlanders  Company.  He  had  become 
restless  at  the  long  wait  before  getting  overseas  with  the 
Highlanders  so  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  re-enlisted 
with  the  draft  battery  with  a  view  to  proceeding  overseas 
more  speedily.  He  and  Sir  Stopford  were  the  two  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  McGill  Chapter  in  the  Second  McGill  Siege 
Battery,  and  soon  after  joining  the  former  was  made  a  lance- 
corporal  and  sent  down  to  Halifax  in  charge  of  ten  prospec¬ 
tive  N.C.O.’s  to  take  the  course  in  gunnery  at  the  school 
there. 

The  Brunton  Battery,  as  the  McGill  unit  was  familarly 
spoken  of  about  town,  was  from  the  start  most  popular  with 
the  students  and  their  friends,  and  the  commanding  officer 
was  not  only  able  to  fill  its  ranks,  after  he  had  obtained 
authorization  to  increase  its  establishment  from  draft  to 
battery  strength,  but  he  was  also  able  to  pick  and  choose 
from  the  number  of  men  that  applied  to  enlist.  When  other 
units  in  Montreal  were  having  difficulty  in  recruiting  one  or 
two  men  a  day  the  recruiting  staff  of  the  Brunton  Battery 
was  having  so  many  applications  that  they  could  not  handle 
them. 

Other  members  of  the  McGill  Chapter,  however,  figured 
prominently  in  Montreal  as  well  during  1916-17  in  other 
activities  than  those  of  the  Canadian  Overseas  Forces  sta¬ 
tioned  there,  and  among  these  Lieut. -Commander  J.  K.  L. 
Ross  ’97  was  by  far  the  most  prominent  during  the  autumn. 
About  the  middle  of  July  his  name  had  been  spoken  of  in 
well  informed  circles  in  connection  with  the  new  Pensions 
Board  the  Government  had  decided  to  form,  to  look  after  the 
soldiers’  pensions  for  the  whole  of  the  Dominion,  and  late 
that  month  he  definitely  gave  up  cruising  in  the  Atlantic  on 
board  H.M.C.S.  “Grilse”  to  become  Chairman  of  the  Do¬ 
minion  Pensions  Board  at  Ottawa. 

In  October,  when  the  Government  called  upon  the  people 
of  the  Dominion  to  make  a  further  subscription  to  a  new 
Canadian  War  Loan,  Commander  Ross  again  came  forward 
with  his  great  wealth  and  himself  subscribed  $500,000,  making 
a  total  of  a  million  dollars  worth  of  bonds  that  he  had  taken. 
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About  the  same  time  he  further  opened  his  purse,  this  time  to 
make  an  actual  donation  of  half  a  million  dollars  to  Bishop’s 
College  School  at  Lennoxville,  a  well  known  Canadian  Public 
School  for  boys  which  claimed  Commander  Ross  as  one  of  its 
most  distinguished  graduates.  This  vast  sum  of  money  was 
to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  new  home  for  this 
institution,  which  numbered  among  its  graduates,  who  were 
McGill  Alpha  Delts,  besides  Commander  Ross,  the  Morkill 
brothers,  the  Hall  and  Scott  brothers,  the  Greens,  H.  P. 
Wright,  A.  J.  L.  Evans,  and  several  others.  Commander 
Ross  journeyed  to  Lennoxville  to  turn  the  first  sod  in  the 
building  of  the  new  school  and  it  was  generally  hoped  that  the 
beautiful  new  buildings,  which  his  generosity  had  made  pos¬ 
sible,  might  become  the  Eton  and  Harrow  of  Canada.  The 
next  month  Commander  Ross  was  once  more  giving  away  his 
money  in  aid  of  a  worthy  cause,  and  this  time  increased  by  a 
further  $50,000  his  already  handsome  gift  of  nearly  half  a 
million  dollars  to  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital  in  Montreal,  to 
build  a  memorial  wing  in  memory  of  his  father.  The  addi¬ 
tional  gift  was  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  larger  Nurses’ 
Home  at  the  Hospital. 

Along  about  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  another  of  the 
graduates  of  the  McGill  Chapter  had  an  unusual  honour 
bestowed  upon  him  when  Professor  F.  D.  Adams  was  elected 
President  of  the  Geological  Society  of  America. 

Among  the  remaining  McGill  Alpha  Delts  in  Canada 
during  the  1916-17  session  at  the  University  the  greatest 
interest  was  shown  in  those  who  had  returned  from  overseas 
after  service  at  the  front,  where  they  had  been  incapacitated 
from  further  service  for  a  time  at  least,  because  of  wounds 
received  in  action.  Major  J.  R.  Anderson  ’ll,  of  the  87th, 
and  Pte.  W.  B.  Scott  ’12,  of  the  14th,  had  been  home  for  some 
time  past  and  had  been  discharged  from  the  Army  as  physi¬ 
cally  unfit  for  further  service  abroad.  Both  of  them,  however, 
became  very  prominent  members  of  the  Great  War  Veterans’ 
Association,  and  they  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to  its 
activities,  particularly  among  all  returned  men  in  assisting 
them  in  every  way  possible.  Both  of  these  Alpha  Delts  were 
among  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  Montreal  Branch 
of  the  Association  and  for  a  time  Major  Anderson  acted  as  the 
chief  of  the  Montreal  Branch  of  the  Great  War  “Comrades.” 
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The  last  week  in  January  and  during  February,  however, 
three  more  McGill  Alpha  Delts,  who  had  only  lately  been 
wounded  at  the  front,  returned  to  Montreal.  The  first  of 
these  to  arrive  was  Lieut.  P.  P.  Hutchison  ’16,  of  the  73rd, 
and,  a  week  later,  Lieut.  J.  S.  Allen  ’16,  of  the  Princess  Patri¬ 
cia’s,  reached  Montreal,  where  he  remained  for  a  month,  then 
went  to  California  for  the  winter.  A  week  after  Allen’s 
return  his  distinguished  senior  officer  in  the  P.P.C.L.I.,  Major 
A.  H.  Gault,  D.S.O.,  ’03,  came  back  to  Montreal  on  sick 
leave  after  his  third  wound,  which  had  cost  him  the  loss  of 
a  leg.  It  was  that  gallant  officer’s  first  visit  to  Montreal  since 
he  left  Canada  with  the  famous  regiment  he  had  raised  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  and  he  was  greeted  enthusiastically  on 
all  sides. 

By  a  happy  coincidence  Major  Gault’s  return  to  Montreal 
took  place  during  the  very  week  that  an  effort  was  being 
made  all  the  way  across  the  Dominion  to  raise  further  funds 
for  Sir  Herbert  Ames’  great  Patriotic  Fund.  Sir  Herbert  was 
again  prominent  in  organizing  this  new  campaign.  The  Mon¬ 
treal  committees  set  out  to  collect  three  millions  of  dollars  in 
the  one  week  and  succeeded  to  the  extent  of  nearly  five.  Each 
day  of  the  campaign  the  different  committees  met  at  luncheon 
in  the  Windsor  Hotel  at  Montreal,  and  gave  in  their  reports 
of  the  previous  day’s  work.  It  had  been  the  custom  at  these 
noon  hour  meetings  to  have  a  certain  number  of  guests  at  the 
luncheon  and  a  few  prominent  speakers  to  address  the  meeting. 
In  the  middle  of  the  week,  therefore,  the  committee  had  as 
their  guests  of  honour  the  thirty  or  more  returned  officers  in 
town.  The  committee  had  all  taken  their  seats  before  these 
officers  from  the  front  entered,  and  the  large  dining  room  of 
the  Windsor  Hotel,  as  well  as  the  gallery,  was  completely 
filled  when  Major-General  E.  R.  Wilson,  C.M.G.,  General 
Officer  Commanding  the  Montreal  District,  accompanied  by 
Lieut. -Colonel  G.  S.  Cantlie,  D.S.O.,  of  the  42nd,  led  the 
wounded  officers  into  the  room.  As  soon  as  the  business  men 
of  Montreal  saw  the  officers  from  overseas  begin  to  enter, 
their  welcome  of  hand-clapping  and  cheering  knew  no  bounds, 
and  when  the  distinguished  father  of  the  Princess  Patricia’s 
Canadian  Light  Infantry  was  recognized  following  the 
General,  the  whole  room  rose  to  their  feet  as  one  man,  waving 
napkins,  cheering  and  calling  out  his  name.  When  all  were 
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seated  again  the  General  rose  to  deliver  his  short  address  of 
welcome  home  to  the  wounded  officers,  but  he  was  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  finish  before  cries  of  ‘  ‘  Gault . !  ”  “  Gault  !  ’  ’  rang  out 
from  all  over  the  room  until  the  Major  rose  to  his  feet.  This 
was  but  the  signal  for  all  present  to  let  their  enthusiasm  for  a 
very  gallant  officer  and  his  heroic  regiment  break  loose  once 
more  and  for  fully  five  minutes  Major  Gault  was  unable, 
because  of  the  cheering,  to  begin  his  few  words  of  thanks, 
words  in  which  he  cautioned  those  present  not  to  forget  the 
returned  soldier  in  after  years  when  the  glamour  and  romance 
of  war  would  have  died  down  and  the  citizen  would  be  in¬ 
clined  to  be  less  enthusiastic  than  he  was  at  that  moment. 
Seldom  has  any  citizen  of  any  city  received  a  more  enthu¬ 
siastic  welcome  home  than  did  Major  Gault  that  day,  and 
certainly  there  had  never  before  been  such  an  occurrence 
in  Montreal. 

Late  in  April  Lieut.  C.  C.  Gillies  Tl,  of  the  3rd  Pioneer 
Battalion,  also  returned  to  Canada  on  sick  leave  after  being 
wounded,  but,  a  short  time  later,  he  was  declared  unfit  for 
further  service  and  was  honourably  discharged  from  the 
Army. 

Shortly  before  Gillies  returned  to  Canada,  however,  Capt. 
P.  F.  Sise  ’00,  of  the  148th  Battalion,  arrived  in  Montreal 
from  England  in  mufti,  in  company  with  Brigadier-General 
W.  A.  White,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  of  the  British  Army,  and  a  staff 
of  Imperial  officers,  all  likewise  in  mufti.  For  some  weeks 
they  remained  in  Montreal  and  were  said  to  be  on  a  secret 
mission  from  the  Home  Government.  About  the  time  that 
the  United  States  entered  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies 
these  officers,  including  Captain  Sise,  suddenly  disappeared 
and  were  next  heard  of  in  Washington  as  British  military 
members  of  the  notable  Franco-British  Commission  to  the 
United  States,  which  was  headed  by  such  distinguished 
members  of  the  two  allied  nations  as  the  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J. 
Balfour,  Monsieur  Viviani,  Marshal  Joffre,  Lieut. -General 
Bridges,  D.S.O.,  Admiral  de  Cocheprat,  and  Vice-Admiral 
Duchar.  Later  it  became  known  that  General  White  and 
his  officers  were  the  British  Recruiting  Mission  to  the  United 
States,  which  was  to  make  its  headquarters  on  Broadway  in 
New  York  City,  and  from  there  was  to  recruit  the  British 
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subjects  in  the  States  for  the  Britannic  Armies  overseas.  It 
had  been  expected  in  England  that  America  would  declare 
war  before  she  actually  did,  and  this  mission  had  been  there¬ 
fore  despatched  across  the  Atlantic  at  once  to  be  on  the  spot, 
but  it  had  been  held  up  in  Canada  “on  a  secret  mission” 
rather  longer  than  it  had  expected  to  be  ! 


CHAPTER  XX. 


Decorations  and  Winter  Raids. 

“  And  the  lone  sentinel  would  start  and  soar 
On  vnngs  of  strong  emotion  as  he  knew 
That  kinship  with  the  stars  that  only  War 
Is  great  enough  to  lift  man’s  spirit  to.” 

— “The  Aisne  (1914-15).” — Alan  Seeger. 

BY  New  Year’s  Day,  1917,  the  front  in  France  and 
Flanders  was  once  more  bound  with  the  chains  of 
winter’s  frost,  and,  but  for  the  silent  watch  kept  by 
the  sentries,  the  intermittent  shelling,  and  occasional  raids, 
all  was  quiet  once  more  along  the  front.  At  the  same  time  in 
England  the  troops  were  being  made  fit  to  take  their  place 
in  the  line  when  they  should  be  needed.  There  is  little  to 
relate,  therefore,  about  the  men  overseas  during  this  period, 
except  to  tell  of  the  recognition  they  received  for  what  they 
had  already  done. 

According  to  his  usual  custom  His  Majesty  the  King,  on 
New  Year’s  Day,  issued  from  Buckingham  Palace  a  long  list 
of  those  men  and  women  he  had  been  pleased  to  honour  for 
their  distinguished  services  to  the  Empire  and  to  his  Army, 
and  among  them  appeared  the  names  of  not  a  few  Canadians 
and  of  several  Toronto  and  McGill  Alpha  Delts.  Eieut.-Col. 
J.  J.  Creelman,  Toronto  ’04,  Officer  Commanding  the  2nd 
Field  Artillery  Brigade,  who  had  earlier  in  the  autumn  been 
honoured  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  along  with  the  Corps 
Commander,  General  Byng,  and  the  G.O.C.  R.A.  Canadians, 
General  Burstall,  with  the  Russian  Order  of  St.  Stanislas, 
now  added  still  another  ribbon  to  his  tunic — that  of  a  Com¬ 
panionship  in  the  Distinguished  Service  Order  of  Great 
Britain,  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  mentioned  in  the  New 
Year’s  despatches. 

At  the  same  time  Major  F.A.  Wilkin  ’95,  Lieut.  H.  L. 
Fetherstonhaugh  ’09,  and  Lieut.  D.  H.  Macfarlane  ’17  all 
received  the  Military  Cross,  and  Lieut. -Col.  C.  A.  Peters  ’98 
and  Capt.  R.  H.  M.  Hardisty  ’03  were  mentioned  in  des¬ 
patches.  Later  in  the  month  Lieut.  R.  L.  A.  Strathy  ’14  and 
Lieut.  D.  H.  Macfarlane  ’17  both  received  their  crosses  from 
the  hands  of  His  Majesty  himself  at  the  same  investiture  at 
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Buckingham  Palace,  and  at  a  subsequent  investiture,  the 
third  week  in  February,  Major  T.  S.  Morrisey  ’12  and  Lieut. 
H.  L.  Fetherstonhaugh  ’09  also  received  their  decorations 
together.  In  February  Capt.  A.  B.  Ritchie  ’05  was  also 
honoured  for  his  good  work  in  the  field  with  the  Military 
Cross,  and  in  the  same  month  Major  J.  C.  Meakins  ’04  and 
Capt.  J.  K.  M.  Green  ’15  were  mentioned  in  despatches  in 
England,  that  is — “brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  for  valuable  services  rendered’’  in  England. 

Captain  Green’s  promotion  from  a  subaltern  had  appeared 
in  the  official  gazette  of  February  3rd,  and,  about  the  same 
time,  several  others  received  higher  rank.  Major  F.  A. 
Wilkin,  M.C.  ’95  became  a  lieutenant-colonel  while  com¬ 
manding  a  machine-gun  brigade  at  the  front  ;  Lieut.  M.  L. 
Gordon  ’09  became  a  captain  in  the  Gordon  Highlanders  ; 
Lieut.  H.  A.  Lumsden  ’09,  who  had  gone  out  to  France  the 
year  previous  to  the  Canadian  Overseas  Railway  Construc¬ 
tion  Corps  and  had  become  the  Corps’  Adjutant,  now  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  4th  Battalion  Canadian  Railway  Troops  with  the 
rank  of  Major  ;  Lieut.  H.  L.  Fetherstonhaugh,  M.C.  ’09  of 
the  General  Staff,  became  Staff-Captain  to  the  G.O.C.  R.A. 
Canadians  ;  Lieut.  W.  A.  Curry  ’09,  of  the  44th  Casualty 
Clearing  Station,  became  a  captain  ;  Capt.  R.  H.  M.  Har- 
disty,  M.C.  ’03  of  the  6th  Field  Ambulance,  and  Capt.  J.  C. 
Kemp  ’08,  of  the  General  Staff,  became  majors  ;  Lieut.  D.  H. 
Macfarlane,  M.C.  ’17  of  the  Signals,  became  a  captain,  and 
so,  too,  did  Lieut.  N.  Grace  ’98  of  the  R.A. M.C. ;  while  Cpl. 
H.  D.  Butterfield  ’18  received  his  third  stripe.  As  well  as 
promotions  at  this  time  there  were  a  number  of  transfers 
among  the  Alpha  Delt  soldiers.  Lieut.  R.  I.  P.  Barker  ’12, 
with  the  Imperial  Forces  on  the  Suez  Canal,  was  transferred 
to  the  Palestine  Forces  for  five  months,  after  which  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Egypt  and  changed  from  the  Army  Service  Corps 
to  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  ;  and  Major  L.  M.  Murray  ’00 
left  the  hospital  he  was  with  in  France  for  an  English  appoint¬ 
ment,  as  officer  in  charge  of  the  heart  clinic  at  the  King’s 
Canadian  Red  Cross  Hospital  at  Bushey  Park.  Thus,  too, 
several  now  went  out  to  France  from  England — Lieut.  P.  W. 
K.  Robertson  ’00  to  the  1st  Canadian  Tunnelling  Company, 
Lieut.  C.  W.  Gamble  ’07  to  the  5th  Battalion  Canadian  Rail¬ 
way  Troops,  Lieut.  H.  M.  Morrow  ’08  to  the  3rd  Battalion 
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C.R.T.,  Gnr.  H.  B.  O’Heir  *17  to  the  25th  Battery,  and  Capt. 
C.  W.  Anderson  ’03  to  the  1st  Canadian  General  Hospital. 
Capt.  E.  F.  Newcombe  ’ll  left  the  Fifth  Divisional  Troops 
also  for  the  regimental  depot  of  the  Patricia’s,  from  which  he 
soon  went  out  to  France  again  and  was  sent  on  command  first 
to  the  staff  of  the  61st  South  Midland  Division  Headquarters 
and  later  back  to  the  Canadians  with  the  8th  Infantry  Brigade 
and  Canadian  Corps  staffs. 

The  majority  were  going  out  to  the  front  in  the  early  days 
of  1917,  but  one,  at  least,  returned  from  there  for  Capt.  A.  B. 
Ritchie  ’05  was  evacuated  to  England  ill  in  January.  How¬ 
ever,  after  a  few  months  in  hospital  and  on  sick  leave,  he 
returned  to  his  unit  in  France. 

The  Alpha  Delts  in  England  the  first  part  of  1917  were 
Lieut. -Colonels  Adami,  Peters,  Magee,  and  McKee,  Majors 
Geary,  Gault,  and  Meakins,  Captains  Hastings,  Lindsay 
Sise,  Stavert,  Morse,  and  Ogilvie,  Lieutenants  Heward, 
Allen,  Caverhill,  Graham,  K.  O.  Hutchison,  P.  P.  Hutchison, 
and?  Manning,  Cadet  Morkill,  Corporal  Butterfield,  and 
Gunners  O’Heir  and  L.  H.  Parsons. 

During  the  winter  the  Canadian  Corps,  intact  when  the 
Fourth  Division  from  the  Somme  joined  the  older  divisions 
in  the  north,  under  its  brilliant  Imperial  cavalry  leader,  Sir 
Julian  Byng,  garrisoned  with  their  comrades  of  British  Divi¬ 
sions  the  trenches  facing  the  slopes  around  Arras.  The 
Canadians  were  stationed  in  front  of  the  town  of  Souchez 
facing  the  deadly  Vimy  Ridge,  lost  once  by  us  in  the  early 
days  of  the  war  and  again  partially  retaken  by  the  French  in 
1915,  only  to  be  lost  again  by  us  in  May  of  1916,  but  for  some 
time  past  a  comparatively  quiet  spot  in  the  long  trench  line. 
When  the  Canadians  arrived  there,  by  reason  of  a  number  of 
small  raids,  the  spot  began  once  more  to  become  a  lively  sector, 
and,  by  constant  nibbling  at  the  Boche  line  on  the  Ridge  and 
patrolling  No  Man’s  Land,  preparations  were  carried  forward 
for  a  big  attack  in  that  sector. 

The  last  act  in  this  preparation  finally  took  place  on 
March  1st,  in  the  shape  of  one  of  the  largest  raids  on  record — 
a  raid  in  which  a  whole  brigade  took  part  and  which  was  to 
have  been  assisted  by  a  heavy  attack  of  gas  against  the  enemy. 
Unfortunately  the  day  set  for  the  event  turned  out  a  very  poor 
one,  and  the  assaulting  battalions  went  forward  into  No 
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Man’s  Land  along  narrow  paths,  between  craters,  in  a  sea  of 
mud,  against  an  enemy  who  had  received  warning  of  the 
pending  attack  and  was  waiting  for  them  with  deadly  machine- 
guns  and  artillery.  To  add  to  the  confusion  the  wind  was  not 
favourable  for  the  gas,  and  it  blew  back  upon  our  own  men 
at  a  point  where  the  Canadian  line  turned  at  an  angle.  Before 
the  signal  to  withdraw  had  been  given  the  enemy  had  inflicted 
terrible  damage  with  their  machine-guns,  and,  though  they 
fought  bravely,  the  Canadians  were  able  to  gain  little  advan¬ 
tage,  except  to  capture  a  few  prisoners,  so  they  finally  with¬ 
drew,  leaving  behind  them,  alas,  many  of  their  brave  fellows 
who  had  walked  into  the  jaws  of  the  waiting  enemy  machine- 
guns. 

One  of  the  four  battalions  to  take  part  in  this  unfortunate 
“show”  was  the  73rd  Royal  Highlanders  of  Canada,  and 
with  them,  in  command  of  his  company  in  the  attack,  was 
Lieut.  G.  S.  McLennan  ’16.  Early  in  the  attack  he  was 
slightly  wounded  in  the  leg,  but,  disregarding  this,  he  rallied 
his  men  and  led  them  on  only  to  be  hit  again,  this  time  more 
seriously  in  the  left  forearm.  Once  again,  however,  he  carried 
on  with  the  handful  of  men  he  had  left  out  of  his  company 
and  he  managed  to  penetrate  to  the  second  German  line  before 
the  order  to  withdraw  arrived.  For  his  gallant  conduct  on 
this  occasion  in  that  “although  twice  wounded,  he  continued 
to  lead  his  men,  who  were  inspired  by  his  fine  personal  ex¬ 
ample,”  McLennan  was  later  awarded  the  Military  Cross. 
His  battalion  of  Highlanders  was  terribly  cut  up  on  this 
occasion,  and,  of  the  twelve  officers  who  went  over  in  the 
attack,  only  three  came  out  unscathed,  one  of  these  three  being 
Lieut.  K.  O.  Hutchison  ’17,  who  thus  found  himself  in  com¬ 
mand  of  his  company  after  only  being  at  the  front  a  few  weeks. 

Another  member  of  the  Chapter  to  become  a  casualty 
during  March  was  Lieut.  J.  J.  Todd  T7,  of  the  60th  Victoria 
Rifles  of  Canada.  He  had  rejoined  his  old  unit  at  the  front 
after  convalescing  in  Canada  from  his  wound,  and  he  had 
been  appointed  adjutant  of  the  60th  on  his  return  to  them. 
While  on  an  Adjutant’s  Course  at  the  Base,  during  March, 
however,  he  accidentally  fell  from  a  window,  breaking  his 
leg,  and  he,  too,  was  invalided  to  England. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


America  Declares  War 

"Do  you  suppose  the  herdsman  sometimes  hears 
Vague  echoes  borne  beneath  the  moon’s  pale  ray 
From  those  old,  old,  far-off,  forgotten  years  ?  ” 

"Tezcotzinco.”—  Alan  Seegar. 

WHILE  the  Canadian  Chapters  of  Alpha  Delta  Phi 
were  struggling  for  their  very  existence  at  Montreal, 
and  at  Toronto,  and  on  the  battle-fields  of  Europe, 
let  us  see  what  their  cousins  in  the  American  Chapters  were 
doing.  Were  they  continuing  in  their  chapter  lives  in  the 
same  way  that  they  had  been  doing  before  August,  1914,  and 
with  as  little  thought  for  the  war  waging  abroad  as  their 
fellow  countrymen  were  generally  believed,  across  the  Atlantic, 
to  have  ?  In  Alpha  Delta  Phi  such  was  distinctly  not  the 
case,  for,  though  in  many  places  many  in  the  United  States 
were  indifferent  to  the  events  of  the  Great  War,  this  in¬ 
difference  was  not  to  be  seen  in  any  of  the  chapters  of  the 
Fraternity.  It  may  have  been  the  example  of  the  sacrifices 
of  their  two  sister  chapters  at  McGill  and  at  Toronto  that 
inspired  them  to  think  of  a  nobler  life  than  that  of  mere  money 
making  and  indolent  indifference  to  insult,  or  it  may  have 
been  the  example  already  set  them  by  a  score  or  more  of 
their  own  numbers,  who  had  already  crossed  the  Atlantic  to 
fight  as  alien  volunteers  in  a  righteous  cause.  What  is  more 
likely  to  have  inspired  them  than  even  these  examples,  how¬ 
ever,  was  their  own  ideals  in  the  Fraternity — ideals  of  love, 
truth,  justice,  and  comradeship,  which  they  had  banded 
together  to  uphold  ;  ideals  which  taught  love  for  their  fellow 
mortals  but  which  also  taught  them  to  stand  up  like  men  for 
the  just  and  to  fight  to  uphold  the  right.  The  American 
Chapters  were  not  asleep,  therefore,  and,  though  they  realized 
that  their  nation  was  not  as  yet  in  itself  ready  for  war,  yet 
they  were  determined  that  when  it  should  be  they  would  not 
be  found  wanting,  and  that  they  should  be  among  the  first  to 
spring  forward  and  avenge  the  death  of  those  from  among 
their  own  numbers,  like  Dick  Hall  of  Dartmouth,  Jimmy 
Bertram  of  McGill,  and  Charlie  Cotton  of  Toronto,  men 
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whom  they  themselves  had  known  and  loved  and  who  had 
already  laid  down  their  lives  in  the  poppy  fields  of  France 
and  Flanders. 

From  the  first  days  of  the  struggle  the  Fraternity  had 
been  whole-heartedly  in  accord  with  the  cause  of  the  Allies, 
and,  when  that  great  wave  of  preparedness  for  war  swept 
across  the  continent,  Alpha  Delts  were  among  the  first  to 
come  forward  to  begin  their  training.  At  the  same  time,  in 
public  life,  Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Representative 
Augustus  P.  Gardner,  both  members  of  the  Harvard  Chapter 
of  the  Fraternity,  were  publicly  urging  their  fellow-country¬ 
men  not  only  to  prepare  for  war  but  also  to  throw  back  in  the 
Kaiser’s  face  his  insults  to  the  nation,  and  they  were  leading 
in  the  gradually  growing,  nation-wide,  cry  that  the  President 
of  the  Republic  should  declare  war  on  Germany.  Across  the 
country  the  nation  was  getting  ready,  and  amongst  the  most 
enthusiastic  to  take  up  work  in  the  Students’  Army  Training 
Corps,  which  were  being  established  at  the  different  univer¬ 
sities,  were  the  Alpha  Delts.  From  the  beginning  the  greatest 
admiration  had  been  expressed,  in  a  great  many  ways  and  on 
numerous  occasions,  for  the  Canadians  of  the  Fraternity 
who  had  volunteered  and  had  gone  to  the  front  in  their  hun¬ 
dreds.  The  greatest  sympathy  had  also  been  expressed,  and 
assistance  offered,  to  those  who  were  left  in  the  Canadian 
active  chapters  at  home.  In  1917  this  became  even  more 
noticeable,  the  American  Alpha  Delts  were  anxious  to  hear 
all  they  could  about  the  Canadians  overseas,  and  to  learn 
from  them  how  they  had  prepared  themselves  for  the  ordeal. 
Matters  military  and  the  war  in  Europe  became  the  supreme 
topic  of  interest  in  the  chapter  house,  whole  chapters  bound 
themselves  together  to  buy  a  machine-gun  and  to  train  them¬ 
selves  to  be  a  machine-gun  section,  individual  Alpha  Delts 
dropped  out  of  college  to  go  to  Paris  to  join  the  American 
Ambulance  Service  with  the  French  Army,  and  others  made 
their  plans  to  do  the  same  thing  at  the  end  of  their  college 
year,  if  their  own  country  had  not  come  in  by  then. 

Such,  therefore,  was  the  general  feeling  throughout  the 
Fraternity  when  the  delegates  gathered,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  at  Baltimore  on  February  22nd,  to  attend  the 
85th  Annual  Convention  of  Alpha  Delta  Phi.  All  the  Chap¬ 
ters  were  represented,  even  the  two  Canadian  ones — Toronto 
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being  represented  by  Sergeant-Major  W.  E.  Smith  ’15,  of  the 
Canadian  Musketry  School  at  Toronto,  and  McGill  by  two 
Americans,  G.  F.  Hanson  T9  and  C.  S.  Hornbeck  ’21,  and 
another  soldier,  who  had  just  returned  to  Canada,  after  being 
wounded  on  the  Somme,  a  few  weeks  previous,  Lieut.  P.  P. 
Hutchison  T6  of  the  Royal  Highlanders  of  Canada.  At  the 
Convention,  once  again,  the  American  Alpha  Delts  showed 
their  admiration  for,  and  interest  in,  their  Canadian  comrades 
by  the  warm  welcome  shown  on  all  sides  to  the  two  Canadian 
soldiers  and  by  the  interest  they  took,  in  particular,  in  the 
wounded  officer  from  the  front.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
the  Convention  the  latter  was  made  much  of,  and  was  kept 
busily  engaged  answering  questions  about  the  war  and  the 
Alpha  Delts  overseas.  At  the  first  gathering,  the  smoker 
held  the  night  preceding  the  first  official  convention  session, 
he  was  called  upon  to  tell  the  assembled  delegates  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Chapter  of  his  experiences  at  the 
front,  and  later  he  received  a  tremendous  ovation  when  his 
paper,  about  the  latest  experiences  of  the  McGill  Alpha 
Delts  in  the  Army,  read  at  the  last  session  of  the  Convention, 
was  listened  to  in  almost  breathless  silence  until  the  last 
word,  when  the  whole  Convention  rose  to  its  feet  in  round 
after  round  of  applause,  in  admiration  of  the  deeds  of  the 
gallant  Canadians  at  the  front.  Before  the  Convention 
closed  it  placed  the  Fraternity  as  a  whole  officially  on  record 
as  being  in  favour  of  compulsory  service  for  the  nation,  and 
coupled  with  this  resolution  their  undying  admiration  and 
pride  in  their  two  Canadian  Chapters  and  its  members  who 
had  fought,  and  some  died,  for  their  King  and  Country. 

The  final  event  of  the  1917  Convention  was  a  great  ban¬ 
quet  at  which  three  of  the  nation’s  greatest  leaders  and  Alpha 
Delts,  F.  D.  Roosevelt,  A.  P.  Gardner,  and  J.  H.  McCormick, 
spoke  to  the  assembled  Alpha  Delts  behind  closed  doors. 
The  Hon.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  ’04,  assistant  secretary  of 
the  United  States  Navy,  in  an  inspiring  and  eloquent  address 
which  the  following  speaker,  Representative  Augustus  P. 
Gardner  ’86,  characterized  as  “neither  like  a  Democrat  nor 
like  a  Republican,  but  just  like  a  Roosevelt,”  urged  those 
present  to  be  patient  for  the  day  when  the  country  was  fully 
behind  the  President  and  ready  for  war,  but  not  to  wait  for 
that  day  before  they  began  preparing  themselves.  They 
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should,  he  said,  be  inspired  by  the  example  of  the  Canadian 
Chapters  to  make  themselves  ready  to  the  utmost  for  the 
war  which  was  shortly  to  overtake  them.  Indeed,  all  the 
speakers  that  evening  referred  with  pride  to  the  splendid 
service  of  the  Canadian  Alpha  Delts  in  the  army  and  navy, 
and  to  the  lesson  that  it  taught  the  American  Chapters,  and 
the  standard  it  gave  them  to  live  up  to. 

Finally,  six  weeks  later,  the  crisis  came.  Public  feeling 
in  America  had  been  growing  steadily  more  and  more  bitter 
against  Germany.  Mr.  Gardner  and  Colonel  Roosevelt 
were  finding  greater  and  greater  numbers  of  supporters  in 
their  fight  in  political  circles  for  a  declaration  of  war  ;  truth¬ 
ful  British  propaganda  had,  at  last,  been  set  on  foot  to  counter¬ 
act  the  lies  sent  out  from  the  German  Embassy  at  Washing¬ 
ton  ;  and  the  nation  was  roused  to  fever  heat  by  the  “Pro¬ 
vidence  Journal’s  ”  exposure  of  the  treacherous  Teutonic 
diplomats  at  that  same  Embassy,  and  their  criminal  methods. 
The  last  word  came  when  Germany  issued  her  new  U-Boat 
programme  for  the  High  Seas,  and,  like  a  dictator,  told 
neutrals,  as  well  as  belligerents,  to  stand  clear  or  take  the 
consequences.  The  country  was  ready  and  fully  roused. 
On  April  4th  the  President  signed  the  Proclamation  and  the 
United  States  of  America  entered  the  Great  War  on  the  side 
of  the  Entente  Allies. 

Even  before  war  had  been  actually  declared  military  and 
diplomatic  missions  were  on  their  way  to  Washington  from 
Europe,  to  consult  with  and  to  advise  the  heads  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  nation  at  the  capital.  From  Great  Britain,  via  Canada, 
came  the  British  Recruiting  Mission  under  Brig.-General 
W.  A.  White,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  of  the  War  Office,  and  a  staff  of 
Imperial  officers,  among  whom  was  included  Capt.  P.  F. 
Sise  ’00  of  the  McGill  Chapter.  They  at  once  began  to 
enlist  the  Britons  living  in  America  into  the  Service,  and  to 
give  the  Americans  themselves  any  advice  they  could  with 
regard  to  military  and  recruiting  matters.  Shortly  after  the 
Recruiting  Mission  arrived  in  Washington  a  still  more  notable 
Allied  Mission  arrived,  representing  both  France  and  Britain, 
and  headed  by  two  great  diplomatic  figures,  Monsieur  Viviani, 
ex-premier  of  France,  and  the  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  ex¬ 
premier  of  Great  Britain,  the  great  French  soldier,  Marshal 
Joffre,  Lieut. -General  Bridges,  of  the  British  Army,  and 
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Admirals  Duchar  and  de  Cocheprat,  representing  the  British 
and  French  Navies.  These  international  war  figures  at  once 
went  into  consultation  with  the  American  Government  at 
Washington. 

The  result  was  that  a  thorough  understanding  between 
the  three  Allies  was  established,  and  plans  laid  for  the  French 
and  British  Governments  to  assist  the  Americans  in  every 
conceivable  way  possible,  and  give  them  the  benefit  of  their 
three  years’  experience  of  war  in  the  raising,  training,  and 
equipping  of  a  gigantic  army  for  overseas  service.  Even 
outside  of  the  council  chamber  one  cannot  imagine  more 
suitable  figures  in  France  or  in  England  to  stir  the  Americans 
to  patriotic  ardour  than  the  silver  tongued  Viviani,  the 
historic  figure  of  the  hero  of  the  Marne,  the  eloquent  and 
cultured  Balfour,  and  big  Tom  Bridges,  the  man  who,  in  the 
early  days  of  the  war,  put  fresh  life  into  done  troops  with  a 
toy  drum  !  And  when  they  appeared  on  the  same  platform 
with  such  great  Americans  as  the  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate, 
Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  Governor  Charles  S.  Whit¬ 
man  is  it  a  wonder  that  America  was  stirred  to  her  very  soul  ? 
The  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  were  moved 
as  they  had  seldom,  if  ever,  been  stirred  before  by  the  address 
of  Monsieur  Viviani.  What  though  many  could  not  under¬ 
stand  French,  and  Representative  Medill  McCormick,  of  the 
Yale  Chapter,  was  called  upon  to  translate  for  the  press,  the 
distinguished  Frenchman  spoke  so  quickly  of  the  great  deeds 
and  needs  of  America’s  old  friend  of  1776  ?  They  under¬ 
stood  enough  to  realize  that  it  was  Lafayette  and  Rocham- 
bault  calling  to  them  across  the  centuries  to  aid  their  old  ally, 
and  to  aid  them  quickly,  while  there  was  yet  time.  Generous 
hearted  America  was  not  slow  to  respond  to  such  an  appeal 
when  once  she  had  been  fully  roused  to  the  danger. 

For  some  time  past  there  had  been  a  general  feeling 
through  the  country  that,  if  the  United  States  should  come 
in,  their  assistance  would  take  the  shape  of  a  vast  store  of 
munitions  and  money,  but  that,  to  start  with  at  least,  Ameri¬ 
can  soldiers  would  not  be  sent  to  Europe — the  old  principles 
and  feeling  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  could  not,  even  yet,  be 
shaken  off  entirely.  The  great  Marshal’s  trumpet  call,  “To 
Arms,  Americans  !”  in  a  few  days,  however,  had  dissipated 
even  that.  La  Belle  France,  America  was  told,  needed  not 
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only  your  money  and  your  munitions,  but  even  more  pres- 
singly,  she  needed  men,  men  in  the  millions  !  The  old 
nations  of  Europe  were  growing  war  weary  and  exhausted, 
and  they  needed  fresh  blood.  They  needed  American  men  ! 

America,  remembering  Lafayette  and  Washington,  set 
to  work  at  once.  The  Regular  Army  was  fully  equipped  and 
armed  to  war  strength  ;  and  the  National  Guard,  the  citizen 
militia  of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  who  had  done  little 
more  than  undergo  training  on  the  Mexican  Border  the 
previous  summer,  was  called  to  the  colours.  Citizens  of  all 
ranks  and  creeds  vied  with  one  another  to  assist  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  every  way  possible,  and,  lest  there  should  be  any 
trouble  at  home,  thousands  of  alien  enemies  were  interned  as 
soon  as  wrar  was  declared.  Men  with  previous  war  experience 
flocked  to  the  colours  and  offered  their  experience  in  military 
matters  to  the  nation.  Amongst  these  was  Colonel  Roose¬ 
velt,  who  offered  to  lead  a  division,  two  divisions,  three 
divisions,  as  many  as  were  needed — indeed,  he  already  had 
the  organization  of  such  a  volunteer  force  worked  out  and  his 
officers  chosen,  and  thousands  had  expressed  their  desire  to 
be  led  to  the  battle-fields  of  Europe  under  the  old  Rough 
Rider  of  San  Juan  Hill.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  did  not  see  fit  to  accept  the  famous  ex-president’s  offer, 
and,  probably  rightly,  decided  that  they  would  not  permit 
the  best  of  the  nation  to  go  as  volunteers  first,  as  the  other 
nations  had  done,  but  that  all  should  bear  their  share  of  the 
nation’s  burden  together,  and  so  conscription  was  passed  to 
provide  the  men  for  the  national  armies.  Colonel  Roosevelt 
then  offered  his  division,  as  a  volunteer  force,  to  go  abroad 
ahead  of  the  others,  as  they  were  already  more  or  less  or¬ 
ganized,  but  this  offer  was  also  declined,  and  the  Colonel 
then,  like  a  true  patriot,  gave  up  his  scheme  and  put  his 
organization  and  himself  at  the  service  of  the  State. 

Another  outstandingly  patriotic  Alpha  Delt  at  this  time 
was  the  Hon.  A.  P.  Gardner  (also  of  the  Harvard  Chapter, 
but  of  the  year  1886),  who,  like  Colonel  Roosevelt,  had  been 
a  leader  before  the  declaration  of  war  in  urging  the  adminis¬ 
tration  at  Washington  to  have  done  with  Germany.  Now 
that  his  object  had  been  accomplished  Mr.  C  ardner  was  not 
content  with  advising  the  nation  from  the  floor  of  the  House, 
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but  resigned  his  position  in  Washington  to  enter  the  army, 
where  he  became  a  colonel  of  reserves. 

Long  before  the  time  came  for  them  to  be  drafted  into 
the  Service  the  majority  of  the  Alpha  Delts  in  the  American 
active  chapters  had  answered  the  call  of  duty.  Indeed,  it 
was  the  opportunity  so  many  of  them  had  been  waiting  for, 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their  Canadian  cousins  of  the 
north,  and  whole  chapters  went  into  uniform  at  once.  Over 
night  the  Chapter  Houses  became  as  empty  as  those  at 
Toronto  and  McGill,  and  Chapters  found  themselves  face  to 
face  with  the  same  difficulties,  and  the  same  struggle  for  exis¬ 
tence,  that  the  Canadian  Chapters  had  been  experiencing  for 
the  previous  three  years.  As  in  Canada,  however,  what  was 
left  of  an  active  chapter  found  their  alumni  only  too  willing 
to  come  forward  and  assist  them  to  carry  on,  and  to  keep  the 
Star  and  Crescent  shining,  even  more  brightly  than  ever, 
because  of  this  fresh  call  on  all  for  sacrifice  and  duty  to  be 
done  for  the  State.  In  all  the  colleges  and  universities  where 
Alpha  Delta  Phi  was  established  it  was  noticeable  how 
quickly,  and  how  eagerly,  her  members  came  forward,  and  in 
many  cases  it  was  the  Alpha  Delts  who  set  the  pace  in  offering 
themselves  for  service  in  their  particular  college.  Even  the 
two  young  chapters  in  the  far  west,  at  California  and  Leeland- 
Stanford,  were  in  it  from  the  start,  and,  in  a  few  months,  the 
whole  of  their  active  chapters  were  in  service  of  one  kind  or 
another.  For  the  most  part  American  Alpha  Delts,  because 
they  had  prepared  for  what  was  to  come  by  attending  the 
college  officers’  training  corps  the  previous  summer,  were 
granted  commissions  in  the  army,  but,  where  they  were  not 
able  to  join  up  as  officers,  they  came  forward  at  once  and 
enlisted  in  the  ranks  of  either  the  aimy  or  the  navy.  Many 
in  this  way  soon  won  their  commissions. 

Among  the  members  of  the  McGill  Chapter,  also,  there 
were  a  few  Americans,  indeed  two  of  them  had  already  gone 
overseas  with  the  Canadians  many  months  before,  Capt.  H. 
C.  Wood  ’04  in  1916  to  a  hospital  in  France,  from  which  he 
went  further  up  the  line  in  May  of  1917  to  the  10th  Field 
Ambulance,  and  Lieut.  J.  J.  Todd  ’17  in  1915  with  the  60th 
Victoria  Rifles  of  Canada.  One  also,  Lieut. -Col.  R.  IL 
Patterson  ’98,  in  May  had  gone  across  to  France  with  the 
earliest  of  America’s  own  forces.  He  had  been  in  the  Ameri- 
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can  Regular  Army  for  many  years,  and,  already  during  the 
war,  he  had  performed  sterling  service  in  the  early  days  in 
Belgium  and  at  Washington.  Now  he  went  to  the  war  zone, 
as  commanding  officer  of  the  United  States  Army  Base 
Hospital  No.  5.  The  others,  particularly  those  who  had 
been  in  the  Chapter  for  some  years,  and  had  seen  one  after 
another  of  their  old  chapter  mates  proceed  overseas  with  the 
troops,  many  never  to  return,  had  felt  their  position  for  some 
time  past  very  keenly  and  had  considered  that  they  should 
have  been  doing  something.  When  America  came  in,  there¬ 
fore,  they  were  among  the  first  to  return  to  their  own  country 
to  join  the  colours.  Dr.  E.  H.  Mason  T4,  as  soon  as  he  could 
settle  his  affairs  in  Montreal,  proceeded  to  his  native  city, 
Providence,  and  there  joined  the  American  Medical  Services, 
being  appointed  medical  officer  to  the  103rd  Field  Artillery 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenent.  J.  H.  McLennan  ’16  at  once 
began  qualifying  for  a  commission  in  the  artillery  at  an 
Officers’  Training  Corps  Camp  near  Indianapolis.  G.  F. 
Hanson  T8  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  105th  Regiment  of 
United  States  Infantry,  though  it  would  have  been  a  com¬ 
paratively  easy  matter  for  him  to  have  obtained  a  com¬ 
mission  had  he  waited  a  little  longer.  Dr.  P.  W.  DeGarmo 
’13  at  once  joined  the  American  Medical  Services,  as  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  with  the  104th  Base  Hospital.  Another,  B.  Has- 
brouck  ’ll,  joined  the  2nd  Company  of  American  Coast 
Artillery,  and  was  sent  to  the  2nd  O.T.C.  at  Leon  Springs  in 
Texas,  but,  after  six  weeks’  service,  he  was  found  to  be  physi¬ 
cally  unfit  and  honourably  discharged.  Still  another,  H.  H. 
Kerr  ’04,  joined  the  American  Medical  Services  at  Washing¬ 
ton  as  a  lieutenant,  and,  by  November,  he  had  been  promoted 
captain.  The  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  left 
the  McGill  active  chapter  in  the  hands  of  three  newly-made 
Alpha  Delts — a  Canadian  and  two  Americans,  all  of  them 
unfit  for  service. 

On  May  4th,  as  the  result  of  a  cold  caught  while  over¬ 
exerting  himself  in  his  official  position  as  Chairman  of  New 
York’s  committee  for  the  reception  of  the  Anglo-French 
Mission,  that  distinguished  and  grand  old  American  diplomat 
and  Alpha  Delt,  the  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  one  time  Ameri¬ 
can  ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James  and  a  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Fraternity,  died  in  New  York  City.  Only  three 
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nights  before  he  had  sat  at  the  head  table  of  a  state  banquet 
for  the  nation’s  distinguished  guests,  along  with  ex-president 
Taft,  the  British  and  French  Ambassadors,  General  Leonard 
Wood,  and  his  two  brother  Alpha  Delts,  Colonel  Roosevelt 
and  Governor  Whitman,  and  the  distinguished  visitors.  A 
great  lover  of  both  England  and  France,  and  a  staunch  up¬ 
holder  of  the  cause  of  the  Entente  Allies,  he  died  as  he  would, 
no  doubt,  liked  to  have  done,  while  doing  honour  to  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  figures  of  the  war  in  his  own  America, 
a  few  weeks  after  Columbia,  too,  had  ranged  herself  alongside 
La  Belle  France  and  Britannia. 


t 


CHAPTER  X-XII. 


Renewing  the  Drive. 

“  There  we  drained  deeper  the  deep  cup  of  life, 

And  on  sublimer  summits  came  to  learn, 

After  soft  things,  the  terrible  and  stern. 

After  sweet  Love,  the  majesty  of  Strife. 

“There  where  we  faced  under  those  frowning  heights 
The  blast  that  maims,  the  hurricane  that  kills  ; 

There  where  the  watch-lights  on  the  winter  hills 
Flickered  like  balefire  through  inclement  nights 

— “The  Ainse  (1914-15).” — Alan  Seeger. 

IN  Europe,  about  the  time  that  America  declared  war  on 
Germany,  events  were  once  more  moving  swiftly.  All 
winter  the  British  and  French  armies  on  the  Western 
Front  had  been  continually  harassing  the  enemy  with  con¬ 
stant  raids,  in  preparation  for  the  great  spring  offensives 
which  were  to  take  place,  and  were  making  good  the  ground 
won  in  the  great  Battles  of  the  Somme.  Indeed,  so  strong 
had  been  the  pressure  against  the  Germans  on  this  part  of 
the  front  that,  in  February,  and  particularly  throughout 
March,  the  enemy  began  to  withdraw  his  line  further  in  to 
clearer  ground,  evacuating  the  important  towns  of  Baupaume 
and  Peronne,  and  devastating  and  laying  waste  the  country, 
as  they  retired  to  a  new  line  running  roughly  through  Ea 
Basse,  Lens,  St.  Quentin,  La  Fere  to  the  Aisne  about  Berry- 
au-Bac,  a  distance  as  far  back  again  as  they  had  been  pushed 
from  July  1st  until  the  winter  ha'4  set  and  hampered  further 
operations.  As  the  Germans  withdrew  he  British  followed 
close  on  their  heels.  This  following  up  ui  the  German  retire¬ 
ment  constituted  the  Battle  of  the  Ancre,  and  showed  more 
clearly  than  ever  the  real  results  of  the  terrific  Battles  of  the 
Somme. 

In  the  same  month  of  March,  however,  in  the  East, 
another  situation  was  created  by  the  Russian  Revolution 
and  the  abdication  of  the  Emperor.  The  consequent  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  vast  Slav  empire  relieved  the  Teutonic  Powers 
from  much  pressure  in  that  quarter  and,  in  spite  of  the 
German  retirement  on  the  Somme,  had  naturally  caused  the 
Allied  plans  for  an  offensive  to  be  altered  somewhat  in  the 
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Vimy  Ridge 
April  9th  and 
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West.  Nevertheless,  it  was  decided  that  a  drive  forward 
should  be  made  at  once.  The  Arras  front  was  chosen  as  the 
spot  to  be  attacked,  and  the  Canadians  were  given  the  post 
of  honour  in  the  left  centre,  with  the  famous  Vimy  Ridge 
as  the  hard  nut  to  crack. 

The  attack  began  in  the  half  dawn  of  April  9th  all  along 
the  line  of  the  Arras  hills,  British  divisions  on  the  right  and 
left,  with  the  Canadian  divisions  in  the  centre  of  the  left 
flank,  and  tanks  supporting  on  all  sides.  It  was  still  winter 
time,  with  the  ground  frozen  hard,  and  a  slight  flurry  of 
snow  in  the  chill  morning  air,  as  the  assaulting  troops  crept 
forward  over  No  Man’s  Land  behind  their  deadly  barrage 
against  Prince  Ruprecht’s  Bavarians.  Everything  went  as 
smoothly  as  clock  work  !  The  Canadians,  in  three  waves, 
moved  forward  at  5.30  a.m.,  and,  in  their  first  impetuous 
rush,  captured  the  first  line  of  the  enemy  in  front  of  Arras. 
In  the  second  rush  they  moved  still  further  forward  up  on  the 
higher  ground,  and  captured  Thelus  Trench,  running  through 
the  cellars  of  the  ruined  village  of  that  name,  and  still  on 
forward.  By  noon  they  were  established  on  parts  of  the 
Ridge  proper,  and,  by  half  past  three  o’clock,  all  of  the  Ridge 
but  a  small  outstanding  rise  in  the  ground  north-west  of  La 
Folie  Farm,  known  as  Hill  145,  was  in  their  hands.  Hill  145, 
however,  was  strongly  held  by  Boche  machine-gun  posts  and 
checked  the  advance  further  until  night  fell.  During  the 
night  Canadian  patrols  pushed  forward,  and,  driving  out  the 
enemy,  established  themselves  in  a  redoubt  overlooking  the 
hill,  with  the  result  that  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  that  too 
had  fallen,  La  Folie  Wood  was  taken,  and  the  outskirts  of  the 
village  of  Givenchy  were  reached.  All  day  during  the  9th 
and  10th  the  enemy  made  repeated  local  counter-attacks,  but 
without  avail,  and  only  added  to  the  great  numbers  of  captives 
already  taken.  Many,  indeed,  had  offered  little  resistance 
and  had  been  only  too  willing  to  surrender  in  order  to  get  food, 
for  the  British  artillery  preparation  of  the  two  days  previous 
to  the  attack  had  been  so  intense  that  our  barrage  had  com¬ 
pletely  cut  off  the  enemy’s  back  areas  from  their  front  lines, 
and  the  men  had  had,  therefore,  to  go  without  further  food  or 
supplies  of  any  kind. 

On  the  llth  there  was  a  lull  in  the  fight,  and  the  Cana¬ 
dians  set  to  work  to  consolidate  what  they  had  already  gained. 
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A  strong  German  counter-attack  was  seen,  however,  to  be 
massing,  and  it  was  realized  that  the  key  to  the  new  British 
position  was  a  hill  north-west  of  the  Ridge  known  as  “the 
Pimple.”  That,  therefore,  had  also  to  be  taken.  On  the 
morning  of  the  12th,  therefore,  in  a  snowstorm,  the  weary 
Canadians  and  one  Irish  and  one  British  battalion  advanced 
once  more  to  the  attack,  and  “the  Pimple”  was  stormed. 
Ninty-four  more  Prussian  Guardsmen,  nine  machine-guns, 
and  three  trench  mortars  were  added  to  the  British  booty 
from  this  exploit. 

The  next  day  the  enemy,  realizing  the  position  he  had 
been  forced  into  was  an  untenable  one,  withdrew  still  further 
back  to  a  more  favourable  position,  and  the  British,  for  those 
on  the  right  and  left  of  the  Canadians  had  met  with  a  like 
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success,  by  the  night  of  the  13th  were  established  in  the  vil¬ 
lages  of  Willerval,  Farbus,  Petit  Vimy,  and  Givenchy.  For 
ten  days  more  the  battle  continued,  but  with  decreasing 
violence,  until  it  flared  up  again  on  April  23rd. 

Meanwhile,  however,  on  the  19th,  the  gallant  Frenchmen 
under  their  new  Commander-in-Chief,  General  Nivelle,  who 
had  replaced  Marshal  Joffre  a  short  time  before  as  Generalis¬ 
simo,  had  begun  a  new  offensive  on  the  Aisne  and  in  Cham¬ 
pagne.  Great  things  had  been  expected  in  France  of  this  new 
attack  and,  indeed,  it  was  successful  to  the  extent  of  capturing 
practically  all  of  the  German  front  lines,  as  well  as  20,000 
prisoners  and  some  200  guns,  but  the  losses  in  doing  so  were 
very  heavy,  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  result  was  generally 
felt  throughout  France.  The  result  of  this  was  that  General 
Petain,  the  hero  of  the  Verdun  defence,  became  Generalis¬ 
simo  in  General  Nivelle’s  place. 

The  Canadians,  as  the  Arras  battle  flared  up  again  on  the 
23rd,  did  not  figure  until  five  days  later,  then  they  were  ordered 
to  attack  the  village  of  Arleux  in  front  of  them  and  did  so. 
Arleux  was  a  nest  of  machine-guns  manned  by  a  garrison  that 
put  up  a  stiff  fight  but,  in  hand  to  hand  combat  amid  the 
ruined  buildings  and  streets,  the  Canadians  drove  them  out. 

Five  days  later  they  were  again  ordered  to  attack,  this 
time  against  still  another  little  village  lying  on  higher  ground 
in  the  forward  path.  Tike  Arleux  also  this  second  village, 
Fresnoy,  was  strongly  held  with  machine-guns  and  was 
further  carefully  protected  by  wire  entanglements.  Inside  the 
village  the*  German  garrison  was  preparing  for  a  counter¬ 
attack  to  recapture  Arleux,  as  they  had  been  led  to  suppose 
that  the  troops  opposite  to  them  wTere  weaker  troops  who  had 
relieved  the  victors  of  Vimy  and  Arleux.  Once  more  the 
Canadians  attacked,  this  time  surrounding  their  objective, 
and  Fresnoy  also  fell.  The  tired  Canadians  were  then  re¬ 
lieved  by  Imperial  troops,  for  they  had  been  attacking,  and 
withstanding  counter-attacks,  steadily  since  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  battle  on  the  9th.  Unfortunately  Fresnoy  was 
made  so  untenable  by  the  enemy  that  a  few  days  later  the 
British  were  forced  to  fall  back  from  it  again. 

Fresnoy  ended  the  Battle  of  Arras  so  far  as  the  Canadians 
were  concerned.  Their  part  in  the  battle  had  been  a  glorious 
one  for,  in  the  first  advance  on  large  scale,  they  had  stood 
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up  to  the  test  like  veterans  and  had  ably  upheld  the  fine 
reputation  they  had  gained  for  themselves  while  on  the 
defensive  in  the  Ypres  Salient.  This  could  not  be  done 
against  a  stubborn  foe  without  cost,  however,  and  the  battle 
cost  Canada  15,000  of  her  sons,  either  killed  or  wounded. 
The  cost  to  the  McGill  Chapter  of  the  Fraternity  was  also 
once  more  a  heavy  one. 

When  the  Canadians  dashed  forward  in  the  attack  against 
the  Ridge  on  the  9th  Major  C.  C.  Gwyn  ’08,  of  the  18th 
Battalion,  leading  his  company  in  the  attack,  was  killed,  and, 
the  next  day,  when  the  73rd  Royal  Highlanders  attacked, 
Lieut.  K.  O.  Hutchison  T7  was  wounded  in  the  shoulder. 
Major  E.  G.  M.  Cape  ’98  also  became  a  casualty  at  Vimy 
from  shell-shock,  and,  like  Hutchison,  was  evacuated  to 
England  and  later  to  Canada.  A  month  later,  on  May  7th, 
while  the  Imperial  troops  were  still  carrying  on  the  offensive 
in  the  Arras  Battle,  *Capt.  M.  L.  Gordon  ’09,  of  the  Gordon 
Highlanders,  fell  at  the  head  of  his  men,  leading  an  attack 
against  the  German  trenches  near  Bullecourt. 

On  May  3rd  at  Mount  St.  Eloi  Capt.  K.  B.  Carruthers  ’08, 
of  the  artillery,  was  also  wounded,  but  so  slightly  that  he  was 
able  to  stay  at  duty,  and  the  next  month  he  was  promoted 
major,  for  he  had  been  in  command  of  his  unit,  the  20th 
Battery,  for  some  time  previous  to  this.  Early  in  June 
Lieut.  C.  W.  Gamble  ’07,  of  the  5th  Battalion  Canadian 
Forestry  Corps,  also  became  a  casualty,  but  from  chronic 
rheumatism,  and  was  evacuated  to  England  and  eventually 
to  Canada. 

Besides  the  added  number  of  casualties,  however,  the 
Chapter  also  gained  more  honours  as  a  result  of  the  battle, 
and,  in  the  Field  Marshal  Commander-in-Chief’s  despatches, 
Major  Gwyn  and  Major  Cape  were  mentioned  for  distin¬ 
guished  services,  the  latter  for  the  second  time  ;  while  in  the 
King’s  Birthday  Honour  List  on  June  3rd  Major  Cape  was 
honoured  with  a  Companionship  in  the  Distinguished  Service 
Order,  and  Captains  J.  A.  G.  White  TO,  R.  H.  M.  Hardisty  ’03, 
and  J.  C.  Kemp  ’08  received  Military  Crosses. 
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*  Captain  Gordon  was  previously  wrongly  reported  as  having  been 
killed  near  Ypres  in  1915  (see  Volume  1,  page  35).  He  went  overseas 
originally  with  the  17th  Canadian  Battalion  as  a  subaltern  but  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Gordon  Highlanders  of  the  Imperial  Forces. 
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The  end  of  the  great  Battle  of  Arras  came  soon  after  the 
last  Canadian  attack  at  Fresnoy  when  larger  masses  of  German 
reserves  were  brought  up  to  stem  the  British  advance,  but  the 
damage  had  been  done  by  then  ;  and  we  had  established  our¬ 
selves  on  one  of  the  most  advantageously  situated  ridges  of 
the  Western  Front,  had  regained  many  miles  of  France,  which 
included  penetrating  a  section  of  the  Hindenburg  Line,  had 
inflicted  heavy  casualties  on  the  enemy,  and  had  captured 
20,000  prisoners,  257  guns,  and  700  trench  mortars  !  The 
Canadian  share  in  the  prisoners  was  over  4,000  in  all. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 
Scattered  Threads. 


“O  guns ,  fall  silent  till  the  dead  men  hear 
Above  their  heads  the  legions  pressing  on  ; 

( These  fought  their  fight  in  time  of  bitter  fear 
And  died  not  knowing  how  the  day  had  gone.) 


“Tell  them,  O  guns,  we  have  heard  their  call. 

That  we  have  sworn,  and  will  not  turn  aside , 

That  we  will  onward  till  we  win  or  fall. 

That  we  will  keep  the  faith  for  which  they  died.” 

— “The  Anxious  Dead.” — Lieut. -Col.  John  McCrae. 


THE  end  of  the  Battle  of  Arras  brings  us  up  to  June  1st, 
a  1917,  and  there  we  shall  bring  the  second  part  of  this 
~  history  to  a  close.  Before  we  definitely  leave  off 
here,  however,  we  must  fill  in  the  few  gaps  that  still  remain 
open  in  looking  at  all  aspects  of  the  Chapter’s  life  up  to  this 
time  since  the  war  began.  There  are  still  a  few  changes 
among  the  troops  abroad,  and  at  home,  to  note,  and  a  few 
points  in  the  Chapter  life  of  sufficient  interest  to  pause  over 
for  a  brief  space. 

Abroad  in  April  Lieut. -Col.  C.  A.  Peters  ’98  left  the 
Headquarters  Staff  in  London  to  go  out  to  the  Fourth  Divi¬ 
sion  at  the  front  as  Assistant  Director  of  Medical  Services 
with  the  rank  of  Colonel,  and,  about  the  same  time,  Lieut.  C. 
G.  Heward  ’07  went  out  to  the  42nd  Royal  Highlanders  of 
Canada  in  France  from  the  20th  (Reserve)  Battalion  in 
England,  Lieut.  S.  C.  Anderson  ’08  transferred  from  the  47th 
to  the  3rd  Battery,  and  Lieut.  N.  K.  Hay  ’07  from  the  7th 
Forestry  Corps  Battalion  to  the  6th  Company  of  the  Forestry 
Corps.  The  Official  Gazette  of  May  brought  out  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Lieut. -Col.  J.  G.  Adami  ’84,  of  the  Canadian 
Army  Medical  Corps,  to  the  post  of  A.D.M.S.  on  the  Head¬ 
quarters  Staff  of  Administrative  Service  and  Departments, 
and  the  promotions  of  Captains  W.  A.  G.  Bauld  ’10,  of  the 
Medical  Corps,  and  W.  D.  Wilson  ’04,  of  the  Artillery,  to  be 
majors,  and  Lieut.  J.  A.  Cameron  ’04  of  the  Pay  Corps  to  be 
captain.  The  month  of  June  brought  still  more  promotions 
— Lieut.  J.  S.  Allen  ’16,  of  the  Patricia’s,  to  be  captain  ; 
Fit.  Sub-Lieut.  R.  F.  Redpath  ’10,  of  the  Royal  Naval  Air 
Service,  to  be  Flight-lieutenant  ;  Lieut.  J.  A.  G.  White  ’10, 
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of  the  6th  Infantry  Brigade  Staff,  to  be  Staff-Captain  with  the 
5th  Infantry  Brigade  Staff, — and  still  more  changes,  for 
Major  H.  A.  Lumsden  ’09  was  attached  for  a  time  from  the 
4th  Battalion  Canadian  Railway  Troops  to  the  Assistant 
Director  of  Light  Railways  of  the  Second  Army  Staff,  as 
Light  Railway  Construction  Engineer  ;  Lieut.  N.  K.  Hay  ’07 
went  out  to  the  45th  Company  of  the  Forestry  Corps  in 
France,  and  later  transferred  out  there  to  the  12th  District 
Headquarters  of  the  same  Corps  ;  and  Major  T.  S.  Mor- 
risey,  D.S.O.,  ’12,  transferred  from  the  8th  Infantry  Brigade 
Staff  to  the  First  Divisional  Headquarters,  where  he  became 
the  General  Staff  Officer,  second  grade. 

The  first  part  of  May  Lieut. -Col.  J.  J.  Creelman,  D.S.O., 
Toronto  ’04,  returned  to  Canada  on  a  six  months’  furlough, 
to  stand  as  a  candidate  of  the  men  in  the  trenches  for  Par¬ 
liament.  On  his  arrival  in  Montreal  he  was  a  number  of 
times  interviewed  by  the  press,  and  he  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  war  would  last  well  into  1918  anyway. 

Later  in  the  month  Lieut.  G.  S.  McLennan,  M.C.  ’16  was 
reported  to  have  landed  at  Halifax  from  England  on  sick 
leave,  and,  a  few  days  later,  Montreal  newspapers  published 
a  characteristic  interview  with  this  wounded  officer  of  the 
Royal  Highlanders  of  Canada,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  his 
reply  to  the  question,  as  to  how  he  had  been  wounded,  was 
to  the  effect  that  he  “had  been  cleaning  out  the  bird-cage 
and  the  canary  had  kicked  him  !” 

In  a  military  way  in  Canada  during  May  the  most  notable 
event  was  probably  an  inspection  on  the  McGill  Campus  of 
all  the  wounded  officers  and  men  of  the  Allied  Forces  then  in 
the  city  by  the  great  Allied  Generalissimo,  Marshal  Joffre, 
during  his  short  visit  to  Montreal.  On  this  historic  occasion 
the  honour  of  commanding  the  parade  of  wounded  soldiers 
from  the  battle-fields  of  Europe  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  member 
of  the  McGill  Chapter,  who  had  himself  been  wounded  in 
France,  and  had  been  invalided  out  of  the  Service  as  a  result, 
Major  J.  R.  Anderson  ’ll,  of  the  Canadian  Grenadier  Guards. 
He  had  the  honour  of  not  only  commanding  the  parade  but 
also  of  accompanying  the  great  French  chieftain  through  the 
lines  on  his  minute  inspection  of  his  old  comrades. 

About  the  same  time  as  Marshal  Joffre’s  visit  to  Canada, 
Lieut.  C.  C.  Gillies  ’ll,  of  the  3rd  Pioneer  Battalion,  who  had 
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been  badly  wounded  some  time  previous  and  had  been  sent 
home  to  Canada,  was  struck  off  the  strength  of  the  Canadian 
Army  and  invalided  out  of  the  Service  as  physically  unfit  for 
further  duty  with  the  Forces. 

In  other  than  Military  matters  Dr.  F.  D.  Adams  ’79,  Dean 
of  the  Science  Faculty  at  the  University,  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Provincial  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Military 
Hospitals  Commission,  in  connection  with  extending  the  work 
being  planned  in  the  vocational  training  of  returned  wounded 
men  fit  to  undergo  such  instruction.  Dr.  Adams  took  a  great 
interest  in  such  matters,  and,  later  on  in  the  month,  was  also 
chosen  as  one  of  the  five  Canadian  university  professors  to 
attend  a  conference  of  American  professors  being  held  in 
Washington.  He  was  to  give  the  conference  the  benefit  of 
his  advice  and  of  Canadian  experience  during  three  years  of 
university  work  while  a  great  war  was  in  progress. 

Another  line  of  civilian  war  work,  in  which  the  Chapter 
was  represented  at  this  time,  was  in  the  work  connected  with 
the  manufacture  and  despatch  of  munitions  of  war  for  the 
Armies.  I.  R.  Mackintosh  T2  for  some  time  had  been 
engaged  in  a  responsible  position  with  a  munitions  factory  in 
Scotland,  and  in  Canada  F.  M.  Davis  ’08  and  C.  K.  McLeod 
T3  also  held  like  positions.  Davis  had  been  occupied  with 
munition  work  since  1915,  holding,  successively,  the  positions 
of  Examiner  of  Steel  for  the  Shell  Committee,  Assistant 
Inspector  of  Steel  for  the  Imperial  Munitions  Board,  Assistant 
District  Inspector  of  Shell  for  the  Imperial  Ministry  of 
Munitions,  and  District  Inspector  of  Steel,  while  later  still  he 
was  to  become  personal  assistant  to  the  Director  of  Inspection, 
Imperial  Ministry  of  Munitions.  In  connection  with  this 
work,  at  the  end  of  1916,  he  had  been  sent  to  the  Woolwich 
Arsenal  in  England  on  a  course,  and  later  returned  to  Canada 
to  carry  on  the  work  involved.  McLeod,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  been  in  Munitions  since  the  first  part  of  1916,  as  an  assis¬ 
tant  inspector  of  T.N.T.  with  the  Imperial  Munitions  Board, 
and,  in  1917,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Imperial  Ministry  of 
Munitions  with  the  rank  of  District  Inspector  of  Explosives. 

By  the  close  of  the  Battle  of  Arras  the  McGill  Chapter 
had  one  hundred  and  twenty,  of  its  total  enrollment  of  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty  members,  in  uniform,  of  whom  eleven 
had  been  killed,  one  taken  prisoner,  and  twenty-eight  wounded 
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while  nine  more  were  injured,  or  had  taken  seriously  ill,  while 
serving  abroad.  The  Chapter  had  to  its  credit  no  less  than 
twenty-one  decorations  for  the  distinguished  service  of  its 
members,  and  fifteen  mentions  in  the  despatches  of  either 
the  Field  Marshal  Commander-in-Chief  in  France,  or  the 
Field  Marshal  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Home  Forces  in 
England.  Besides  the  record  of  military  and  naval  service  a 
great  many  of  the  graduates  at  home  were  actively  devoting 
their  time,  in  one  way  or  another,  in  work  of  some  kind  in  the 
making  of  munitions  so  that  it  can  truthfully  be  said  that  the 
Chapter  was  then  in  the  war  practically  to  a  man.  What  we 
could  be  proud  of  in  those  days  as  well,  however,  was  the  fact 
that  the  Chapter  was  still  alive,  and  that  we  even  had  the 
nucleus  of  an  active  chapter  still  at  McGill  at  whom,  more¬ 
over,  no  man  might  point  a  finger  and  say,  “Why  are  you, 
too,  not  in  uniform  like  your  brothers  ?”  We  of  the  two 
Canadian  Chapters  at  that  time  were  waiting  to  welcome  our 
American  brothers  in  Alpha  Delta  Phi  to  France  that  summer, 
and,  together  with  the  magnificent  soldiers  of  France  and  our 
comrades  of  America  and  Great  Britain,  were  then  to  set  to 
in  earnest  to  bring  about  a  speedy  and  lasting  peace  to  the 
world  by  the  might  of  our  combined  swords. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
After  Vimy  Ridge. 


“ One  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life 
Is  worth  an  age  without  a  name 

— “Lucy  Ashton’s  Song  and  Answer.”-— William  Wordsworth. 


THOUGH  the  great  Battle  of  Arras  ended  in  victory, 
complete  and  absolute,  by  the  first  fortnight  in  May 
it  did  not  mean  that  there  the  Commander-in- Chief 
would  rest  his  energetic  fighting  for  any  considerable  length 
of  time.  He  did  not  intend  that  the  British  Army  should  be 
kept  quiet  for  long  and  enable  the  enemy  to  recover.  So  it 
was  that  very  soon  after  the  battle  another  great  stroke  was 
played,  and  the  Canadians  were  soon  in  the  thick  of  it  again. 
Jumping  along  the  front  the  victory  at  Arras  was  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  up  by  a  mighty  attack  in  the  north,  and,  on  June  7th, 
the  Second  Army  began  the  Flanders’  offensive.  While  the 
Canadians,  after  their  glorious  experience  on  Vimy  Ridge, 
were  keeping  their  hand  in  making  local  attacks  and  carrying 
out  a  series  of  local  operations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Souchez  River  and  against  Lens,  preparations  for  the  mighty 
thrust  further  north  were  being  completed,  preparations 
which  the  men  from  Canada  had  themselves  watched  and 
assisted  with  interest  as  early  as  a  year  previous,  during  their 
long  months  in  the  Ypres  Salient.  By  the  7th  all  was  ready 
and  the  Second  Army  moved  forward  to  the  attack,  with  the 
Messines-Wy tsehaete  Ridge  as  their  objective,  on  a  front  of 
nine  miles.  Simultaneously  with  the  attack  of  the  infantry 
and  the  concentrated  bombardment  of  the  guns,  nineteen  large 
mines  under  the  enemy’s  position  were  exploded,  with  the 
result  that  such  famous  spots  to  the  Canadians  as  Hill  60  and 
the  Bluff  practically  ceased  to  exist.  The  operation  was  com¬ 
pletely  successful,  and  Messines  and  Wytschaete,  with  over 
7,000  prisoners,  were  taken.  In  all  of  this  offensive,  however, 
the  Canadians  took  no  part  except  for  their  semi-activity 
around  Lens. 

/is  the  thrust  of  the  Imperials  and  the  Anzacs  in  the  north 
drew  to  a  successful  conclusion  the  plan  of  keeping  up  stren¬ 
uous  activity,  at  least  on  some  part  of  the  front,  all  the  time 
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was  continued  and  the  Canadians  around  Lens  redoubled 
their  activity,  with  the  result  that  progress  became  much 
more  considerable.  On  the  26th  they  captured  the  town  of 
La  Coulotte,  and,  two  days  later,  while  a  mock  raid  demon¬ 
stration  was  made  south-east  of  Loos,  English  troops  attacked 
Oppy  and  the  Canadians  entered  Avion.  Thus  the  Canadians 
began  to  figure  largely  once  more  in  the  official  communique, 
as  they  had  not  done  since  the  Vimy  Ridge  Battle  two 
months  previous. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Toronto  Chapter  lost  one 
of  its  most  beloved  members  and  a  late  president  of  the  active 
chapter,  Lieut.  M.  A.  Clarkson  ’15,  of  the  Artillery,  who  was 
sadly  wounded  and  died  from  his  wounds  the  middle  of  July. 
What  “Jimmy”  Bertram  had  been  to  the  McGill  Chapter, 
“Maudy”  Clarkson  was  to  all  those  at  Toronto,  and  like  the 
former,  who  was  almost  equally  beloved  at  Toronto  and  at 
McGill,  so  too  was  “Maudy”  Clarkson  in  both  Chapters. 
The  news  of  his  death  came  as  a  deep  personal  loss  to  all 
Canadian  Alpha  Delts,  for  his  was  a  noble  character,  shining 
forth  its  truth,  its  upright  manly  qualities,  true  friendship, 
and  deep  love  for  the  Fraternity,  which  we  had  all  hoped 
might  be  spared  for  the  glory  and  future  work  of  Canada  and 
Alpha  Delta  Phi.  The  news  of  his  death  brought  back  to 
the  memories  of  a  number  of  us  that  last  occasion,  when 
several  of  us  had  met  together  at  an  Alpha  Delt  function  at 
Bramshott  a  year  previous,  and  he  had  been  among  us,  delight¬ 
ing  us  once  more  with  the  charm  and  kindliness  of  his  per¬ 
sonality  and  his  enthusiastic  words  of  devotion  and  love  for 
Alpha  Delta  Phi  and  her  members,  as  he  followed  “Harry” 
Scott  in  the  toast  to  the  absent  members.  If  the  two  Cana¬ 
dian  Chapters  have  nothing  more  for  future  generations,  they 
will  still  have  at  least  a  great  heritage  in  the  memories  of  two 
such  Alpha  Delts  as  “Maudy”  Clarkson  and  “Jimmy” 
Bertram,  the  beloved  presidents  who  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice  in  Europe. 

It  was  for  gallant  work  done  during  these  operations  in 
June  that  Lieut.  E.  R.  W.  Hebden  ’15,  of  the  3rd  Canadian 
Siege  Battery,  was  awarded  the  Military  Cross,  the  honour 
being  gazetted  early  in  July  “for  conspicuous  gallantry  and 
devotion  to  duty.  He  showed  exceptional  courage  and 
ability  in  carrying  forward  the  advanced  wires  under  heavy 
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fire.  His  work  showed  consistent  gallantry  and  resourceful¬ 
ness  on  every  occasion  that  his  battery  was  in  action.” 

Following  the  attacks  of  the  Canadians  and  the  Imperials 
around  Lens  the  enemy  made  a  small  counter-attack  on  the 
northern  coast  front  early  in  July,  which  was  of  little  con¬ 
sequence,  then,  on  the  last  day  of  the  month,  a  British  and  a 
French  Army  launched  still  another  great  offensive  in  Belgium. 
This  great  attack  came  to  be  known  as  the  third  Battle  of 
Ypres,  and,  from  the  outset  on  July  31st,  was  a  success. 
Hollebeke,  La  Basse  Ville,  Hooge  and  Steenstraate  were 
captured,  the  river  Steenbeek  crossed,  and  5000  Germans 
were  made  prisoners.  Bad  weather  then  intervened  until 
August  the  10th,  when  the  attack  was  resumed,  and  Lange- 
marck  was  taken  on  the  16th. 

Although  the  Canadian  Corps  did  not  take  part  in  this 
battle  a  number  of  Canadian  Alpha  Delts  were  present  with 
Imperial  Units,  and  one  of  them  became  a  casualty  at  this 
time  from  mine  gas— Second- Lieut.  P.  Davis  ’04  of  McGill, 
who  was  evacuated  to  England.  Lieut.  A.  S.  Bourinot  ’15, 
the  young  Canadian  poet  of  the  Toronto  Chapter,  who  some 
time  previous  had  been  reported  missing  while  serving  with 
the  Royal  Air  Force,  was  happily  reported  merely  a  prisoner 
of  war  about  this  time. 

The  improvement  in  the  weather  that  led  to  the  attack  in 
Flanders  being  resumed  was  also  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
Canadians,  who,  on  the  15th  of  August,  once  more  attacked 
on  the  Lens  front.  Their  main  objective  on  this  occasion 
was  the  famous  Hill  70,  and  early  that  morning  they  attacked 
on  a  front  of  4,000  yards  with  complete  success,  the  strongly 
fortified  hill  itself  and  a  number  of  surrounding  villages,  with 
1,200  prisoners,  falling  into  their  hands.  The  weather,  after 
this  attack,  became  very  bad,  and,  as  a  result,  from  then 
until  the  middle  of  September  only  local  fighting  took  place 
at  Lens. 

Just  previous  to  the  Canadian  “show”  at  Hill  70  the 
command  of  the  Corps  had  been  relinquished  by  Lieut. - 
General  the  Plon.  Sir  Julian  Byng,  K.C.B.,  on  his  promotion 
to  the  command  of  the  Third  British  Army.  General  Byng’s 
record  as  a  commander  had  been  a  great  one  since  the  early 
days  of  the  war,  and,  while  he  had  been  in  command  of  the 
Canadians,  the  Corps’  victorious  fighting  under  his  able 
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leadership  on  the  Somme,  at  Vimy,  and  at  Lens,  had  certainly 
added  to  this  reputation,  so  that  the  command  of  an  Army 
came  as  a  well  merited  promotion  to  the  great  cavalryman, 
and  when  he  left  the  Canadians  he  took  with  him  the  best 
wishes  of  all  ranks  of  his  “  Byng  Boys,”  a  nickname  the  Cana¬ 
dians  had  been  given  during  those  strenuous  months  of  fighting 
under  him,  one  which  was  in  itself  a  pun  on  the  name  of  a 
popular  revue  of  the  time  on  the  Blighty  footboards.  General 
Byng  was  succeeded  in  command  of  the  Corps  by  a  Canadian 
who  had  won  distinction  with  the  Corps  itself,  and  was  to 
win  much  more  before  peace  came — General  Currie,  who 
soon  became  Lieut-General  Sir  Arthur  Currie,  K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G.,  a  great  soldier  who  previous  to  this  war  had  never 
been  under  fire. 

General  Currie  appointed  as  his  aide-de-camp  that  dis¬ 
tinguished  Alpha  Delt,  Major  A.  H.  Gault,  D.S.O.,  ’03,  who, 
in  spite  of  his  three  wounds  and  the  loss  of  a  leg,  had  again 
gone  out  to  the  front.  Indeed,  at  a  re-union  of  members  of 
the  Patricia’s  held  in  London  during  August,  an  officer  present 
related  how  the  Major  had  shown  his  love  for  his  old  regiment 
and  was  quoted  as  saying  :  ‘  ‘  When  the  regiment  was  recently 
engaged  in  heavy  fighting  Major  Gault  hobbled  from  shell- 
hole  to  shell-hole  and  once  more  fought  with  his  old  battalion.” 
For  several  months  Major  Gault  acted  as  A.D.C.  to  the 
Corps  Commander,  then  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  Third  Divisional  Wing,  a  reinforcements  camp  some  dis¬ 
tance  back  of  the  line,  where  his  services  could  be  most  used  to 
advantage,  since  his  wounds  had  made  him  less  active.  For  this 
appointment  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieut. -Colonel. 

But  it  is  time  now  to  tell  something  more  of  what  was 
happening  to  the  McGill  Alpha  Delts  individually  during  these 
months  from  Vimy  Ridge  to  the  end  of  the  fighting  at  Lens, 
for  naturally  there  had  been  a  number  of  changes  during  that 
time.  Besides  Hebden’s  decoration  for  this  period,  Lieut. 
D.  R.  Charleson  ’14  had  also  won  the  Military  Cross,  an 
honour  which  was  to  come  through  officially  during  the 
autumn  in  the  same  gazette  with  a  Military  Cross  for  Lieut. 
A.  G.  Scott  ’14,  and  a  Companionship  in  the  Distinguished 
Service  Order  for  Major  S.  S.  Burnham  ’10,  of  the  Toronto 
Chapter.  The  wording  of  the  awards  to  Lieut.  Charleson 
and  Major  Burnham,  however,  were  not  gazetted  until  March 
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of  the  following  year,  when  they  read  as  follows — for  Lieut. 
Charleson  :  “During  three  days’  severe  hand  to  hand  fighting 
he  personally  led  his  company  against  fortified  cellars  and 
other  strong  points,  and  by  his  sound  judgment  and  skillful 
organization  so  successfully  handled  his  men  that  heavy 
casualties  were  inflicted  upon  the  enemy.  He  also  displayed 
considerable  military  skill  in  protecting  his  own  flank  and 
maintaining  his  objective  at  a  moment  when  the  battalion 
on  his  left  was  forced  to  withdraw’’;  and  for  Major  Burn¬ 
ham  :  “Previous  to  an  attack  he  displayed  exceptionable 
initiative  and  forethought  in  personally  supervising  the 
placing  of  observation  posts  in  the  forward  area,  thus  ensuring 
that  at  no  time  during  the  battle  was  there  any  lack  of  com¬ 
munication  from  front  to  rear.  On  at  least  two  occasions  he 
made  daring  personal  reconnaissances  under  very  heavy 
machine-gun  and  shell  fire,  and  brought  back  very  valuable 
information.  His  cheerfulness  and  coolness  throughout  this 
period  were  a  wonderful  example  to  the  men  in  the  front  line.” 
Some  time  later  Sir  Douglas  Haig’s  despatches,  for  the  six 
months  ending  at  this  time,  were  published,  and  among  the 
many  officers  who  were  mentioned  in  them  for  gallant  work 
during  this  period  of  fighting  were  seven  Alpha  Delts — Major 
S.  S.  Burnham,  D.S.O.  ’10  of  Toronto,  and  Colonel  C.  A. 
Peters  ’98,  Majors  T.  S.  Morrisey,  D.S.O.  T2,  K.  B.  Car- 
ruthers  ’08,  H.  T.  C.  Whitley  ’14,  A.  L.  S.  Mills,  D.S.O.  ’14, 
and  A.  B.  Ritchie,  M.C.  ’05  of  McGill.  During  the  summer 
Capt.  E.  D.  Morse  ’17  was  also  mentioned  in  home  despatches 
for  his  good  work  in  the  organization  of  the  Canadian  Salvage 
Company. 

During  this  same  period  a  special  Canadian  War  Mission 
of  four  Canadian  officers  was  appointed  to  the  Republic  of 
France  to  consult  with  the  French  Government  on  a  number 
of  questions,  and  of  these  four  two  of  them  were  Alpha  Delts, 
one  from  each  of  the  Canadian  Chapters,  Major  G.  R.  Geary 
’98  of  Toronto,  and  Capt.  A.  J.  de  Lotbiniere  ’13  of  McGill. 
The  ranking  officer  of  the  Mission  was  Brig. -General  the 
Lord  Brooke,  C.M.G.,  M.V.O.,  and  the  fourth  officer  Major 
Olivar  Asselin,  the  well-known  French- Canadian  Nationalist. 
Early  in  September  this  Mission  visited  the  exchanged 
prisoners-of-war  in  Switzerland,  and  were  able  to  report  to 
the  authorities  their  condition,  and  matters  relating  to  their 
treatment  while  prisoners  in  Germany. 
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Back  to  the  Salient. 

“  Yet  here,  where  nightly  the  great  flare-lights  gleam , 

And  murder  stalks  triumphant  in  their  beam, 

The  world  has  wakened  from  its  empty  dream. 

“ And  new  light  kindles  in  the  mourner’s  eyes, 

Like  day-dawn  breaking  thro’  the  rifted  skies. 

For  life  is  born  of  life’s  self-sacrifice.” 

— “On  the  Rue  du  Bois.” — Frederick  George  Scott. 

WE  have  seen  how  during  the  first  half  of  August  the 
weather  had  cleared  sufficiently  for  the  Imperials 
to  make  their  great  attack  on  the  Flanders  front, 
and  the  Canadians  against  Hill  70,  but,  during  the  end  of 
August,  the  weather  became  so  inclement  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  continue,  and  for  a  time  major  operations  were  at  a 
standstill.  By  the  middle  of  September,  however,  natural 
conditions  improved  and  the  third  Battle  of  Ypres,  which  had 
not  ended  the  previous  month  but  had  merely  been  checked 
for  the  time  being,  was  continued.  On  the  20th  the  Imperials 
on  this  front,  along  with  the  Australians  and  South  Africans, 
again  attacked,  this  time  on  an  eight  mile  front  towards 
objectives  on  an  average  of  1,000  yards  in  depth.  From  the 
start,  in  spite  of  the  rain  which  had  come  on  again,  all  went 
well  and  many  villages,  woods,  farms  and  defended  localities, 
as  well  as  thousands  of  prisoners,  were  captured.  This 
initial  attack  was  then  followed  up  by  another  on  the  26th 
and  again  proved  successful.  The  Australians  in  this  carried 
the  remainder  of  Polygon  Wood,  and  Zonnebeke  fell  to  the 
Imperials,  while  the  numerous  enemy  counter-attacks  that 
followed  sharply,  as  they  had  after  the  initial  attack,  were 
again  effectively  broken. 

About  this  time  the  Canadians  were  also  moved  north, 
leaving  their  Lens  positions  to  do  their  share  also  in  the  great 
battle  raging  on  the  even  more  familiar  ground  to  them  around 
Ypres,  and  it  was  while  they  were  waiting  for  their  turn  to 
attack  that  promotion  for  another  McGill  Alpha  Delt  came 
through  the  Official  Gazette,  Capt.  H.  T.  C.  Whitley  ’14,  of 
the  Artillery,  becoming  a  major.  Major  Whitley  in  the 
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course  of  three  years  had  changed  from  a  medical  sophomore 
at  McGill  to  a  major  commanding  a  battery  of  guns  at  the 
front  and  he  was  destined  to  continue  to  fulfil  this  responsible 
position  with  gallantry  and  ability  until  the  end  of  the  war,  a 
no  mean  record  for  one  of  his  years. 

Before  the  Canadians  came  actively  into  the  fray  around 
Ypres,  however,  the  Imperials  redoubled  the  energy  of  their 
attacks,  and,  on  the  10th  of  October,  again  on  an  eight  mile 
front,  made  a  particularly  strong  assault  which  resulted  in 
the  capture  of  the  Broodseinde  sector  of  the  Passchendaele 
Ridge,  other  objectives,  and  between  4,000  and  5,000  more 
prisoners. 

By  this  time  the  weather  was  becoming  particularly  bad, 
but  in  spite  of  this  it  was  unquestionably  advisable  to  make 
still  another  effort  at  once  against  Passchendaele  itself,  that 
our  line  might  not  be  dominated  by  that  high  ground  all  during 
the  coming  winter  months.  To  find  the  explanation  for 
continuing  the  offensive  in  this  sector,  in  spite  of  the  un¬ 
favourable  weather,  one  must  moreover  turn  also  to  another 
front,  where  all  was  not  going  as  smoothly  as  we  might  have 
hoped.  From  May  until  the  end  of  August  the  Italian  Army 
had  gloriously  advanced  on  the  Isonzo  front  from  one  success 
to  another,  raising  the  hopes  for  a  speedy  termination  of  the 
war  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  Allies,  at  the  sight  of  a  continuous 
offensive  front  from  the  Channel  to  beyond  the  Alps,  even  so 
far  as  the  Balkans.  The  weather  in  the  extreme  south  checked 
the  victory,  however,  early  in  September,  as  it  had  done  in 
the  north.  Then,  during  the  early  part  of  October,  the 
enemy’s  usual  autumn  surprise  attack  broke  in  full  fury 
against  the  Italians,  forcing  them  to  fall  back  again  and  to  give 
up  all  the  territory  they  had  lately  gained.  By  November 
they  were  back  to  the  Piave,  but  there  they  made  a  gallant 
stand  and  held.  Allied  help  had  been  sent  to  the  Italians,  but, 
more  important  still,  the  pressure  on  their  bravely  holding 
army  had  to  be  relieved  elsewhere,  with  the  result  that  the 
French  attacked  in  force  around  Malmaison  and  the  British 
Armies  were  spurred  on  to  further  effort  in  Flanders. 

It  was  then  that  the  Canadians  entered  the  Ypres  battle 
in  the  mighty  attack  on  the  Merckem  Peninsula,  their  glorious 
share  of  which  was  Passchendaele.  The  whole  British  opera¬ 
tion  was  on  a  front  of  ten  miles  between  Houthulst  Wood  and 
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Gheluvelt,  and,  to  the  Canadians  opposite  Passchendaele,  it 
was  an  attack  to  recapture  that  very  ground  their  Originals 
had  been  forced  to  give  up  in  the  terrible  first  gas  attack  two 
and  a  half  years  previous  at  the  Second  Battle  of  Ypres,  the 
only  ground  that  the  enemy  had  ever  gained  and  held  from 
the  men  of  the  Dominion.  That  in  itself  was  one  reason  why 
their  attack  had  to  be  successful,  in  spite  of  the  rain  that  had 
been  falling  all  night,  the  mud  and  slime  waist  deep,  which 
they  waded  into  as  they  “kicked  off,”  and  the  advantage  the 
enemy  had  over  them,  that  daybreak  of  the  26th  of  October, 
in  their  latest  defensive  line  of  great  wire  entanglements, 
protecting  concrete  pill  boxes  five  feet  thick  on  the  top  of  a 
ridge.  In  spite  of  everything  the  Canadians  wallowed  on, 
fighting  doggedly,  meeting  with  terrible  opposition  on  Bellevue 
Ridge  and  being  thrown  back  into  the  marshy  land  below, 
only  to  go  forward  again,  and,  in  hand  to  hand  fighting 
against  Prussian  Guards  and  concrete  and  mud,  gained  their 
objective  of  the  first  day.  The  mud  of  the  Somme  had  been 
terrible,  but  here  it  was  even  worse, — shell  holes  and  slime  at 
every  yard,  six  men  necessary  to  carry  a  stretcher  up  front, 
and  nearly  3,000  yards  through  that  horror  for  the  wounded 
to  reach  the  nearest  dressing  station.  Never  since  the  Cana¬ 
dians  had  been  at  the  front  had  they  had  such  hand  to  hand 
fighting,  and,  with  everything  in  nature  against  them,  they 
were  pitted  against  the  pick  of  the  enemy’s  troops,  under 
orders  to  hold  at  that  point  at  all  costs.  Yet  progress  forward 
was  steadily  continued. 

On  the  30th  the  opposition  of  Crest  Farm  and  Meetcheele 
was  overcome,  as  that  at  Bellevue  Ridge  had  been  ;  no  less 
than  a  dozen  strong  enemy  counter-attacks  were  driven  back  ; 
and,  on  the  6th  of  November,  Passchendaele  itself  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Canadians.  Many  hundreds  of  prisoners 
were  taken  in  the  battle,  many  more  had  been  killed,  and  the 
Canadian  losses,  although  heavy,  were  found  to  be  25%  less 
than  anticipated. 

Although  the  Canadian  casualties  were  less  than  antici¬ 
pated,  still  the  McGill  Chapter  was  not  to  escape  in  this 
latest  list  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  attack  at  Passchen¬ 
daele,  and  once  more  it  was  the  name  of  a  care-free,  cheery  lad 
of  the  active  chapter,  and  the  name  of  an  honoured  graduate 
member,  that  came  through  among  the  fallen.  By  this  date 
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Lieut.  T.  S.  Hall  ’16  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  service  at  the 
front  with  his  regiment,  the  5th  Canadian  Mounted  Rifles, 
with  whom  he  had  risen  from  a  private  to  commissioned 
rank,  and,  once  before,  a  year  previous,  he  had  been  wounded. 
Just  before  the  Battle  of  Passchendaele  Hall  had  been  acting 
for  some  time  as  Brigade  Bombing  Officer  on  the  Staff  of  the 
Canadian  Mounted  Rifles  Brigade,  but  in  time  to  go  into 
the  attack  he  rejoined  his  old  regiment  as  a  company  officer 
and  just  after  the  battle  was  reported  wounded.  A  week 
later  the  report  was  corrected  to  read  “killed  in  action.” 
Some  time  later  the  father  of  his  senior  officer,  killed  with  him 
that  same  day,  received  the  following  information  as  to  how 
these  two  gallant  young  Canadians  fell  leading  their  company  : 
“On  October  30th  the  C.M.R.  went  over  to  get  their  objective 
at  Bellevue  Spur.  Major  Duggan,  who  was  wounded  in  the 
thigh  and  not  able  to  move,  told  his  company  to  go  on.  He 
was  wounded  again  in  the  head,  and  beyond  that  nothing  is 
known.  The  Canadians  took  their  objective,  and  that 
ground  has  never  since  been  in  German  hands.  Search  was 
made  all  over  for  any  traces,  and  in  all  the  dressing  stations, 
but  the  officers  reported  that  there  was  no  doubt  that  the 
ground  was  so  cut  up  by  the  gun  fire  from  the  Canadian  and 
the  German  guns  that  the  officer  was  probably  buried  where 
he  lay.  Terence  Hall  carried  on  a  little  beyond  Ken  Duggan, 
and  then  it  came  to  him  also.”  The  cost  of  Passchendaele  to 
the  McGill  Active  Chapter  was  light-hearted  “Terry”  Hall. 
There  “Terry”  Hall  passed  on  as  he  had  lived — irrepressibly 
active,  playing  the  game,  not  content  with  a  less  dangerous 
position  in  the  rear,  but  relinquishing  it  that  he  might  be  in 
the  midst  of  greater  things  with  his  regimental  comrades, 
even  to  the  extent  of  going  on  to  meet  his  older  comrades  of 
the  Old  Chapter  days,  Curzon  Morrow,  and  his  brother-in-law, 
“Harry”  Scott,  in  the  Great  Beyond. 

Two  days  previously  at  Zonnebeke  Major  K.  B.  Car¬ 
ruthers  ’08,  while  in  command  of  his  battery,  the  20th,  whose 
fire  he  was  directing  with  such  success  against  the  German 
position,  was  killed  in  action  after  twenty-one  months 
vigorous  service  at  the  front,  the  last  ten  of  which  he  had 
spent  in  the  responsible  position  of  a  battery  commander. 
Thus  another  gallant  soldier  and  gentleman  of  the  Chapter 
passed  on  with  care-free  “Terry”  Hall.  Later  Major  Car- 
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ruthers  was  mentioned  in  despatches  for  his  gallant  conduct 
during  the  Passchendaele  battle. 

Towards  the  end  of  November  Capt.  D.  H.  Macfarlane, 
M.C.  T7  also  figured  in  the  casualty  lists,  but  his  was  merely 
a  slight  wound,  and  fortunately  did  not  even  necessitate  him 
leaving  his  unit.  Lieut.  P.  W.  K.  Robertson  ’00,  of  the  1st 
Tunnelling  Company,  was  not  so  fortunate,  however,  for  early 
in  November  he  was  gassed  and  had  to  be  evacuated  to 
hospital  in  England.  In  a  short  time  he  was,  nevertheless, 
able  to  rejoin  his  unit  at  the  front. 

For  a  time  the  Canadians  after  the  battle  remained  on 
the  Ridge  holding  the  line,  and  it  was  during  this  period  that 
Capt.  A.  J.  de  Lotbiniere  ’13,  his  work  with  the  Canadian 
Army  Mission  to  France  being  completed,  was  appointed  to 
the  staff  of  the  Canadian  representative  at  British  G.H.Q.  for 
the  Western  Front,  replacing  Capt.  the  Hon.  W.  J.  Shaugh- 
nessy  on  the  latter’s  becoming  A.D.C.  to  the  Corps  Com¬ 
mander. 

Meanwhile,  further  south,  the  British  Armies  were  once 
more  on  the  move,  and  the  mightiest  attack  of  them  all  was 
to  end  the  autumn  campaign.  On  the  20th  of  November  the 
great  surprise  attack  at  Cambrai  began  over  a  32  mile  front, 
the  British  troops  moving  suddenly  forward  against  the 
enemy  without  any  of  the  usual  protective  screen  of  barrage 
fire  from  the  guns  but  under  the  protection  of  scores  of  tanks, 
moving  forward  for  the  first  time  in  great  offensive  formation 
on  a  large  scale.  The  surprise  was  complete,  the  greatest 
possibilities  of  the  new  instrument  of  war  were  proved,  and 
the  enemy’s  line  broken  to  such  an  extent  that  a  penetration 
five  miles  deep  was  made,  the  much  talked  of  Hindenburg 
line  of  their  defense  was  proved  not  impregnable,  and  some 
11,000  prisoners,  138  guns,  and  30  to  40  square  miles  of  terri¬ 
tory  were  captured.  For  the  first  time  also,  since  the  early 
days  of  the  war,  the  cavalry  was  used  in  their  normal  sphere, 
and  the  battle  seemed  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the  day  of 
the  trench  line  was  beginning  to  wane  and  that  before  the 
end,  as  many  had  predicted,  the  war  would  turn  again  to 
one  of  movement.  Early  in  December  the  British  were 
driven  back  slightly  but,  nevertheless,  the  Battle  of  Cambrai 
was  a  great  victory,  and  was  full  of  many  lessons  for  future 
offensives. 
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In  this  great  fight  the  Canadians  took  no  part,  except 
for  the  brilliant  charge  of  the  Canadian  cavalry  through 
to  the  village  of  Rumilly,  but,  nevertheless,  the  Chapter 
has  its  personal  interest  in  the  fight,  and  that  with  its  out¬ 
standing  feature,  the  Tanks.  During  the  middle  of  October, 
Lieut.  J.  S.  Hall  ’15  was  gazetted  as  having  transferred 
from  the  Canadian  Railway  Troops,  with  which  he  had  gone 
overseas,  to  the  new  Tank  Corps  of  the  Imperial  Army,  and, 
while  his  younger  brother  was  doing  so  gallantly  in  the  north, 
Lieut.  John  Hall,  further  south,  was  being  initiated  into 
life  at  the  front  with  this  latest  arm  of  the  service.  During 
the  Battle  of  Cambrai  he  commanded  one  of  these  tanks 
with  the  first  Battalion  of  the  Tank  Corps,  and,  while  attack¬ 
ing,  his  was  one  of  those  unlucky  ones  that  caught  on  fire.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  himself  wounded  in  the  head  and  wrist 
but  he  managed  to  extricate  himself  and  his  crew,  and,  as 
a  result  of  his  wounds,  was  soon  after  on  his  way  to  a  hospital 
in  Blighty.  For,  though  not  serious,  his  wounds  were  sufficient 
to  cause  him  to  be  evacuated  from  France  for  a  time.  In 
December  he  was  discharged  from  hospital  and  proceeded  to 
the  Tank  Corps  Depot  at  Wareham. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Summer  and  Autumn  Behind  the  Lines. 


“Blow,  bugles,  blow !  they  brought  us,  for  our  dearth, 
Holiness,  lacked  so  long,  and  love  and  pain ; 

Honour  has  come  back,  as  a  king,  to  earth. 

And  paid  his  subjects  with  a  royal  wage ; 

And  nobleness  walks  in  our  ways  again ; 

And  we  have  come  into  our  heritage.” 

— "The  Dead.” — Rupert  Brooke. 


GREAT  events  had  been  taking  place  at  the  front 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1917  but  things 
were  by  no  means  at  a  standstill  in  that  far  reaching 
district  between  the  line  in  France  and  the  active  Chapter 
at  McGill,  the  district  known  as  “behind  the  lines”.  It 
is  to  the  activities  taking  place  there  that  we  must,  therefore, 
turn  for  a  brief  space. 

In  Montreal,  what  with  the  small  strength  of  the  active 
Chapter  and  the  summer  vacation  on  at  McGill,  there  was 
little  activity  in  the  Fraternity  itself,  but  Alpha  Delts  were 
still  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  military  life  of  the  city, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  war,  a  number  of  the  Alumni  were  still 
finding  time  to  take  an  active  interest,  also,  in  their  badly 
war  hit  old  Alma  Mater.  Thus,  towards  the  end  of  June, 
when  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  McGill  Graduates  Society 

was  held,  a  number  of  these  Alpha  Delts  were  elected  to  import- 

# 

ant  positions  in  this  Society,  Commander  Ross  ’97  being 
chosen  president  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  A.  R.  Howell  ’96 
treasurer,  and  of  the  Alumni  elected  to  the  committee  three 
were  members  of  the  McGill  Chapter  —  C.  H.  Gould  ’77, 
Capt.  A.  A.  Robertson  ’90,  and  C.  H.  McLeod  ’73 

More  McGill  men,  Alpha  Delts  and  otherwise,  were 
going  overseas  at  this  time  also,  and,  among  them,  the  second 
McGill  Siege  Battery,  made  up  of  University  graduates  and 
undergraduates,  commanded  by  Capt.  Sir  Stopford  Brunton, 
Bart.,  ’10,  of  the  McGill  Chapter,  sailed  for  England  the 
last  week  in  June.  Howard  Hutchison  ’18,  also  of  the  Chapter 
and  by  this  time  a  sergeant  in  military  rank,  also  went 
overseas  with  the  Brunton  Battery  but  both  he  and  his  col¬ 
league  in  the  Chapter  dropped  their  rank  on  arriving  in  England, 
not  through  any  fault  being  found  with  their  work  but  simply 
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because  of  the  War  Office  scheme  whereby  new  units  going 
out  to  France,  at  this  period  in  the  war,  were  given  command¬ 
ers  and  senior  N.C.O.’s  from  the  front  on  reaching  England. 
In  this  way  Sir  Stopford  reverted  from  Captain  to  Lieutenant 
and  became  second-in-command  of  the  battery,  while  Hutchi¬ 
son  droppedback  to  privateagain  to  make  way  for  the  N.C.O.’s 
with  actual  war  experience. 

The  Brunton  Battery  was  the  last  large  body  of  McGill 
men  to  go  over  to  the  front  from  Canada  during  the  war, 
and,  indeed,  by  the  summer  of  1917,  McGill  University 
had  practically  done  its  utmost  in  this  way.  By  the  end 
of  August  the  University  had  a  record  of  over  2,000  former 
students  who  had  joined  the  colours,  201  of  whom  (including 
twelve  of  the  McGill  Chapter)  had  given  up  their  lives 
on  service.  Their  honour  list  had  been  growing  more  notably 
also  for  by  this  time  McGill  men  had  won  151  decorations 
overseas  (ten-and-a-half  per  cent  of  which  went  to  the  McGill 
Chapter),  and  had  received  122  mentions-in-despatches 
(thirteen  per  cent,  of  these  being  Alpha  Delts). 

Nevertheless,  a  few  more  McGill  men  were  still  joining 
up  and  at  this  time  particularly  those  who  were  of  American 
citizenship  were  now  joining  their  army,  in  training  to  take 
its  share  of  the  Western  front.  Among  these  H.  H.  Kerr  ’04, 
of  the  McGill  Chapter,  enlisted  in  July  at  Washington  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army  as  a  1st  Lieuten¬ 
ant,  was  promoted  to  a  Captain  in  November,  and  for  the  first 
period  of  his  service  was  with  the  Surgeon-General’s  Depart¬ 
ment  at  the  Nation’s  Capital.  H.  McL.  Kinghorn  ’94  was 
also  busy  at  this  period  examining  recruits  for  the  American 
Army. 

In  Canada  however,  during  the  summer,  there  were 
rather  more  of  the  Chapter  returning  from  the  other  side 
than  going  over  for,  in  June,  Major  E.  G.  M.  Cape,  D.S.O.  ’98 
was  invalided  home  after  a  bad  attack  of  shell-shock,  from 
which  he  was  not  destined  to  recover  until  after  many  months 
of  rest,  and  the  next  month  Major  A.  L.  S.  Mills,  D.S.O.  ’14 
arrived  home  on  three  months  compassionate  leave  to  Canada, 
because  of  the  illness  of  his  father.  About  the  same  time 
the  gazette  of  the  D.S.O.  won  by  Major  Mills  in  the  Vimy 
Battle  the  previous  April  came  through,  as  well  as  a  mention- 
in-despatches  for  the  same  officer.  The  gazette  of  his  decora- 
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tion  read  as  follows :  “For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  devotion 
to  duty.  He  found  a  gap  between  his  own  and  the  next 
company,  which  was  strongly  held  by  the  enemy.  At  great 
personal  risk  he  collected  five  men  and,  demoralizing  the 
enemy,  he  assisted  to  capture  200  prisoners.  Throughout, 
he  was  most  courageous  and  daring  in  handling  the  entire 
line  of  the  Battalion  front.” 

Two  of  the  junior  officers  of  the  Chapter  were  invalided 
home  late  in  June  also,  these  being  Lieut.  J.  J.  Todd  ’17 
and  Lieut.  K.  O.  Hutchison  ’17.  Both  were  convalescing 
for  quite  a  long  while  after  their  return  to  Montreal  but, 
in  September,  Lieut.  Hutchison  was  able  for  a  short  time 
to  accede  to  the  request  of  the  officers  of  the  2nd  United 
States  Cavalry  Regiment,  then  stationed  at  Fort  Ethan  Allan 
near  Burlington,  in  Vermont,  to  become  their  guest  at  the 
Fort  in  order  to  deliver  a  short  series  of  lectures  on  his  war 
experiences,  and  to  talk  over  informally  with  them  in  their 
mess  the  military  lessons,  as  he  saw  them,  to  be  learnt  from 
actual  war  experience  at  the  front. 

Even  as  every  month  saw  more  of  the  McGill  Chapter 
going  over  and  coming  back,  joining  up  and  being  invalided 
out,  so  too  every  month  brought  promotions  and  changes 
of  units  for  some  of  them.  During  the  summer  of  1917 
this  was  particularly  so  of  the  McGill  Alpha  Delts  then  station¬ 
ed  in  England,  in  fact,  but  for  these  changes,  their  experiences 
were  not  particularly  interesting  at  this  time.  Along  these 
lines,  however,  Lieut. -Col.  S.  H.  McKee,  C.M.G.  ’00  in 
August  assumed  command  of  the  unit  he  was  then  stationed 
with,  the  Westcliffe  Military  Hospital,  at  Folkstone; 
Capt.  N.  C.  Ogilvie  ’00  became  Deputy  Assistant  Director 
of  the  Ordnance  Supplies  at  Shorncliffe  Camp;  Major 
J.  C.  Meakins  ’04,  who  in  May  had  been  transferred  from  the 
Kitchener  Military  Hospital  to  the  15th  Canadian  General 
Hospital,  was  gazetted  a  lieutenant-colonel,  although  he 
had  really  held  that  rank  since  his  last  transfer;  Capt. 
S.  B.  Lindsay  ’15  about  this  time  also  was  transferred,  going 
from  a  Training  Brigade  Staff  back  to  his  regimental  reserve, 
the  20th  (Reserve)  Battalion  of  the  Royal  Highlanders  of 
Canada,  at  Bramshott;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  summer 
Lieut.  M.  E.  St.  C.  Ward  ’17  also  arrived  at  his  regimental 
depot,  the  23rd  (Reserve)  Battalion,  in  the  same  camp. 
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Ward,  after  being  finally  discharged  from  Hospital  in  April, 
had  attended  the  Putney  School  during  May  and  had  then 
proceeded  to  the  Canadian  Engineers  Depot  at  Crowborough 
but,  eventually,  he  had  transferred  back  from  the  Engineers 
to  his  old  infantry  unit,  and  was  sent  by  them  in  the  fall 
to  attend  a  senior  army  school  at  Stafford  for  two  months. 
Two  of  the  Chapter  stationed  in  England  went  out  to  France 
at  this  time,  Lieut.  G.  R.  Caverhill  ’17  to  the  1st  Canadian 
Divisional  Train,  and  Pte.  G.  M.  Boyd  T1  to  the  25th  Battery. 

That  same  month  more  English  “mentions”  were  added 
to  our  Alpha  Delt  honour  rolls  when  Lieut. -Col.  A.  A.  Magee, 
Tor.  ’02  and  Captain  E.  D.  Morse  T7  were  “brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  for  valuable  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  the  war”  in  England.  Colonel 
Magee,  however,  had  gone  out  to  France  since  these  services 
were  rendered,  and,  in  the  same  month  as  his  “mention”, 
he  was  gazetted  a  General  Staff  Officer,  second  grade,  to  the 
Fourth  Canadian  Division  in  the  field. 

During  the  autumn  these  changes  and  promotions 
continued,  and  several  of  those,  who  had  been  to  the  front 
and  returned,  were  also  joining  up  again,  as  well  as  they 
could.  Thus,  early  in  September,  Major  A.  L.  S.  Mills, 
D.S.O.  ’14  became  a  Deputy  Assistant  Adjutant  General 
at  the  Department  of  Militia  and  Defense  in  Ottawa.  Ten 
days  later,  Capt.  J.  S.  Allen  ’16,  who  had  been  medically 
boarded  physically  unfit  for  further  service,  accepted  the 
appointment  of  Professor  of  Military  Tactics  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  thus  becoming  one  of  that  number  of 
Canadian  and  Imperial  Officers  with  actual  war  experience 
loaned  to  the  Americans  for  the  training  of  their  great  new 
army.  Captain  Allen  remained  in  this  position  for  over  a 
year,  and,  during  this  period  at  Chapel  Hill,  organized  the 
whole  student  body  of  that  American  University  along  the 
lines  of  the  McGill  Battalion  of  the  Canadian  Officers  Training 
Corps  at  Montreal,  put  the  students  through  a  thorough  train¬ 
ing  in  both  open  warfare  and  trench  work,  organized  an 
officers’  corps  for  their  unit,  and  eventually  took  the  whole 
battalion  into  camp  for  a  part  of  the  summer  vacation  at 
college.  In  the  South  he  met  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm 
and  co-operation  from  the  American  students  and  the  citizens 
of  the  vicinity,  and  more  than  once  his  battalion  was  honoured 
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by  an  inspection  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  and  other 
prominent  public  men.  The  success  of  his  work  was  seen 
in  the  large  number  of  North  Carolina  University  men 
that  joined  the  American  army  for  service  overseas,  after 
taking  high  standing  at  the  Army  Training  Schools  for  commis¬ 
sions  in  the  American  Expeditionary  Force. 

At  the  end  of  September,  two  more  invalided  McGill 
Alpha  Delts,  Captain  G.  S.  McLennan,  M.C.,  ’16  and  Lieut. 
P.  P.  Hutchison  T6,  also  took  up  war  work  of  a  military 
nature  in  thejUnited  States  for  a  month,  during  their  con¬ 
valescent  leave  which  had  brought  them  both  back  to  Canada 
after  being  wounded  at  Vimy  and  on  the  Somme.  Their 
work  in  the  United  States  was  of  a  purely  British  military 
nature,  however,  for  late  that  month,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  British  and  Canadian  Recruiting  Mission  to  the  United 
States,  a  detail  of  150  officers  and  men  of  the  Royal  Highland¬ 
ers  of  Canada  “Black  Watch”  was  sent  to  tour  the  eastern 
and  middle  western  states,  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  Britons 
living  in  America.  In  twenty-eight  days  this  Highland  detail, 
accompanied  by  Brig. -General  W.  A.  White,  C.B.,  C.  M.G. 
and  the  officers  of  his  Mission,  visited  thirty-two  cities  and 
towns  between  Boston  and  Chicago  and  were  everywhere 
enthusiastically  received  and  feted.  Parades,  in  their 
picturesque  Highland  uniforms,  were  held  in  every  place 
they  visited,  along  with  recruiting  rallies,  with  the  result 
that  two  thousand  more  recruits  were  enlisted  in  the  British 
Armies.  Captain  McLennan  accompanied  this  detail  as 
company  commander,  and  soon  after  the  first  memorable 
occasion  on  Boston  Common  when,  before  a  crowd  of  7,000 
people,  the  civilian  chairman  called  him  to  the  platform  to 
speak,  introducing  him  as  “one  of  the  heroes  of  Vimy  Ridge 
who  wears  on  his  breast  the  ribbon  of  the  Military  Cross 
won  for  valour  in  the  field”  (the  thousands  greeted  him  madly 
with  cheers  while  the  British  band  behind  him  played  “Annie 
Laurie”!),  he  became  one  of  the  mission’s  most  successful 
recruiting  speakers.  Lieut.  Hutchison  on  this  trip  acted 
as  adjutant  of  the  detail.  To  these  two  officers  personally 
not  the  least  pleasant  part  of  the  trip  was  the  opportunity 
it  gave  them  of  meeting  many  of  the  American  members 
of  the  Fraternity,  of  getting  their  point  of  view  with  regard 
to  the  war,  and  of  seeing  how  quickly  the  American  Chapters 
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were  donning  uniforms.  Thus,  in  New  York,  Boston  and 
Chicago,  and  in  many  of  the  smaller  towns,  they  met  Alpha 
Delts,  and,  at  Hartford  and  Providence,  they  were  greeted 
and  entertained  by  the  whole  of  what  was  then  left  of  the 
Phi  Kappa  and  Brunonian  Chapters.  In  Hartford  in  particu¬ 
lar  their  visit  took  on  a  decided  Alpha  Delt  air  for  the 
acting  mayor  of  the  city  at  the  time  was  one  of  Phi  Kappa’s 
most*  distinguished  alumni,  the  Hon.  Walter  S.  Schutz  ’94, 
and  he  and  all  his  Chapter  joined  in  welcoming  the  two 
Highland  Alpha  Delts,  and  in  helping  to  make  them  comfort¬ 
able  .  and  their  mission  a  noteworthy  success. 

When  the  Royal  Highlanders  Detail  of  the  British  Mission 
to  the  United  States  returned  to  Canada  late  in  October, 
Captain  McLennan,  whose  promotion  to  that  rank  had 
only  lately  come  through  the  official  gazette,  although  it 
dated  back  to  the  previous  December,  became  connected 
with  the  Military  Hospitals  Commission,  after  being  declared 
by  the  Medical  Board  unfit  for  further  service  overseas 
because  of  his  wounded  arm.  This  Commission  was  a 
new  Department  of  the  Canadian  Government  which  had 
been  organized  to  look  after  the  returned  men  of  the  overseas 
Army  while  they  were  convalescing  from  their  wounds, 
and  it  had  in  view  their  education  to  a  trade,  and  the  procuring 
for  them  later  of  better  positions  in  civilian  life  than  they 
had  held  previous  to  enlisting.  Captain  McLennan’s  position 
was  as  one  of  the  vocational  officers  in  the  branch  of  this 
Commission  at  Montreal,  and  he  remained  with  it  for  a  long 
period,  during  which  the  original  commission  developed 
into  the  Invalided  Soldiers  Commission  and  finally  the 
Department  of  Soldiers  Civil  Re-establishment.  As  the 
Department  of  Soldiers  Civil  Re-establishment  the  organiza¬ 
tion  had  at  its  head  a  Minister  of  the  Government  with 
Cabinet  rank,  and  this  official  then  chose  as  his  deputy 
Minister  another  member  of  the  McGill  Chapter,  F.  G.  Robin¬ 
son  ’05. 

Lieut.  Paul  Hutchison,  on  the  other  hand,  shortly  after 
his  return  from  the  Recruiting  Trip,  was  allowed  by  the 
army  doctors  to  proceed  overseas  once  more,  and  sailed 
from  Montreal  the  middle  of  November,  just  a  year  to  the 
hour  from  the  time  he  was  hit  on  the  Somme.  On  arriving 
in  England  he  was  taken  on  the  strength  of  the  20th  (Reserve) 
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Battalion  of  the  Royal  Highlanders  of  Canada  at  Bramshott 
Camp,  there  to  await  his  turn  to  be  sent  out  to  the  front 
again. 

The  place  of  these  two  Alpha  Delts  in  the  U.S.A.,  by 
November,  was  taken  by  two  other  officers  of  the  Chapter, 
Lieut.  J.  J.  Todd  ’17,  though  declared  unfit  for  service  at  the 
time  because  of  his  injuries,  was  appointed  to  the  permanent 
British  Mission,  and  became  shortly  afterwards  the  officer 
commanding  the  British  Recruiting  Depot  at  New  Haven, 
and  Capt.  E.  E.  Newcombe,  who,  that  same  month,  became 
Deputy  Assistant  Adjutant  General  of  the  Mission. 

Other  officers  in  the  Chapter  were  also  receiving  promotion 
and  proceeding  overseas  at  this  time.  One  of  these  was 
Lieut.  L.  M.  Lindsay  ’09,  who  became  a  captain  in  November. 
Captain  Lindsay  had  been  unable  to  go  overseas  because 
of  the  low  category  physically  that  he  had  been  given  by 
the  exacting  medical  examining  boards,  but,  during  the 
summers  of  1915  and  1916,  he  had  served  as  a  medical  officer 
at  Valcartier  Camp,  and,  from  October  of  1917,  he  went 
permanently  into  uniform  on  home  service  as  one  of  the 
members  of  the  medical  board  of  examiners  in  Montreal 
himself.  The  other  Alpha  Delts  who  crossed  to  England 
at  this  time  were  the  two  McLeods,  Stuart  and  Donald. 
Lieut.  G.  E.  Stuart  McLeod  ’18  had  been  a  junior  officer 
of  the  Army  Service  Corps  branch  of  Canada’s  Regular 
Army  for  some  time  but  had,  up  till  then,  been  unable  to 
obtain  an  overseas  appointment.  Finally,  in  disgust,  he 
resigned  this  permanent  Force  Commission  and  rejoined 
in  the  Royal  Naval  Air  Service  as  a  probationary  flight 
officer.  In  November  he  proceeded  to  England  and  qualified 
there  for  his  rank  and  pilot’s  wings.  G.  Donald  McLeod 
T6,  on  the  other  hand,  joined  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  in 
May  as  a  cadet,  although  he  too  had  held  a  subaltern’s  commis¬ 
sion,  and  got  his  wings  at  Flying  Schools  in  America.  From 
August  until  September  he  had  been  an  instructor  in  flying 
at  Borden  Camp,  then  he,  too,  proceeded  to  England,  where 
he  soon  became  a  1st  Lieutenant  of  the  Air  Service. 

With  the  first  of  October  the  University  reopened  again 
and  in  the  fourth  year  of  war  was  sadly  depleted  from  its 
old  pre-war  rate  of  registration.  The  whole  enrollment 
in  October  of  1917  was  only  706,  a  bare  two  hundred  more 
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than  what  the  freshman  year  alone  had  been  in  1912,  but  the 
Service  enlistment  had  by  then  reached  a  total  of  2,132, 
made  up  of  81  ex-members  of  the  Faculty  and  Teaching 
staffs,  1,196  graduates,  643  undergraduates,  and  212  past 
students.  Naturally,  the  active  Chapter  of  the  Fraternity 
was  even  smaller  than  ever,  and,  in  fact,  it  was  nothing 
more  than  a  shadow,  for  it  consisted  of  three  members  — 
Lieut.  K.  0.  Hutchison  ’17,  who  was  invalided  out  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  because  of  his  wounds  and  was  the  first  of  the  soldier 
active  members,  who  returned  to  continue  with  his  college 
career,  F.  B.  Van  Etten  ’22,  and  C.  S.  Hornbeck  ’21,  the 
last  two  being  New  York  State  lads,  who,  while  home  for 
their  vacation,  had  tried  again  to  join  up  but  could  not  measure 
up  to  their  army’s  physical  requirements.  Nevertheless, 
the  active  Chapter  at  this  time  was  something  more  than 
just  a  name  for  all  during  these  lonely  months  of  Chapter 
inactivity  these  three  were  constantly  together  and  something 
of  the  Chapter’s  old  life,  ideals,  and  meetings  were  being 
kept  alive  as  the  two  younger  members  sat  around  the  fire, 
week  after  week,  of  a  Sunday  evening  in  Keith  Hutchison’s 
home,  questioning  and  listening  to  the  one  who  had  come 
back  tell  of  the  pre-war  days  of  the  Chapter,  the  Fraternity’s 
ideals  and  its  traditions,  and  of  what  Alpha  Delta  Phi  had 
helped  to  make  in  the  characters  and  deeds  of  these  McGill 
men  who  had  gone  over  to  all  the  fronts  of  the  Allied  Armies. 
Occasionally  also,  some  quiet  little  Alpha  Delt  function  would 
show  these  two  war  initiates  even  more  of  what  their  Fratern¬ 
ity  really  meant.  Such  an  occasion  was  one  when  seven 
Alpha  Delts  gathered  together  one  evening  in  November 
for  dinner,  to  welcome  Lieut.  R.  L.  A.  Strathy,  M.C.  ’14  home 
again  and  to  wish  Lieut.  P.  P.  Hutchison  ’16  Godspeed  previous 
to  his  return  overseas.  Strathy  had  returned  to  convalesce 
from  a  bad  breakdown,  nervously  and  physically,  in  October, 
and  that  same  month  Lieut.  P.  Davis  ’04  had  also  returned 
in  a  like  unfortunate  condition  of  health,  due  to  a  bad  time 
at  the  front  with  a  mining  section. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 
Before  the  Storm. 


“Our  fathers  in  a  wondrous  age , 

Ere  yet  the  Earth  was  small , 

Ensured  to  us  an  heritage , 

And  doubted  not  at  all 
That  we,  the  children  of  their  heart, 

Which  then  did  beat  so  high. 

In  later  times  should  play  like  part. 

For  our  posterity ” 

—“The  Heritage.” — Rudyard  Kipling. 

WHILE  the  active  Chapter  was  beginning  its  fourth 
year  under  war  conditions  at  home,  still  more  of  the 
men  on  service  across  the  Atlantic  were  winning  pro¬ 
motions  and  other  distinctions.  On  September  12th,  two  of 
them,  Major  J.  C.  Kemp  ’08  and  Capt.  E.  R.  Hebden  ’15,  were 
invested  at  Buckingham  Palace  by  Plis  Majesty  the  King  with 
the  Military  Crosses  they  had  won  some  months  previously, 
and,  in  December,  Et.-Col.  S.  H.  McKee,  C.M.G.,  ’00  became 
a  colonel  in  rank.  Some  were  also  coming  back  from  service 
at  the  front.  Thus  in  December,  Major  J.  M.  Eakins  ’06 
returned  to  Canada  after  a  long  period  of  service  overseas, 
twenty-three  months  of  which  was  spent  at  the  front,  and 
the  following  month  he  was  discharged  from  the  Army.  About 
the  same  time,  Capt.  W.  J.  Rutherford  T7  (he  had  been 
promoted  to  a  flight  commander  the  previous  October), 
returned  to  Canada  to  instruct  in  flying,  in  accordance  with 
the  usual  custom  of  the  air  service  to  give  rests  from  time 
to  time  at  home  service  to  their  pilots  who  had  seen  much 
service  at  the  front.  Capt.  Rutherford  had  had  a  disting¬ 
uished  record  at  the  front  with  the  famous  60th  Squadron 
of  the  Royal  Air  Force,  and  he  was  in  command  of  this  unit 
when  he  left  France.  This  was  the  famous  squadron  comm¬ 
anded  for  so  long  by  the  famous  Canadian,  the  Ace  of  Aces, 
Eieut.-Col.  “Billy”  Bishop,  V.C.,  D.S.O.,  M.C.,  D.F.C., 
and  it  was  under  Colonel  Bishop  that  Captain  Rutherford 
served  during  his  early  flying  career  at  the  front.  At  that 
time  in  the  squadron  there  were  six  young  officers,  all  of 
them  in  their  early  twenties,  and  between  them  they  downed 
some  75  enemy  machines.  Forty-five  of  these  were  brought 
down  by  the  commander  himself,  Colonel  Bishop,  but 
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Captain  Rutherford  was  also  credited  a  notable  flyer  and 
ace  when  he  left  the  squadron,  and  had  some  dozen  victories 
to  his  credit. 

Speaking  of  his  flying  experiences  at  the  front  on  his 
return,  Captain  Rutherford  told  the  story  of  what  was 
probably  one  of  the  strangest  meetings  that  has  ever  taken 
place  between  two  Alpha  Delts.  This  was  the  last  time  he 
had  seen  Lieut.  R.  L.  A.  Strathy,  M.C.  ’14  before  he  left 
the  front,  and  came  about  as  the  result  of  Rutherford  hearing 
that  Strathy  was  at  that  time  doing  the  observing  for  his 
battery,  from  a  captive  balloon  some  miles  away  from  their 
aerodrome.  Making  certain  of  the  exact  map  location  of 
this  observation  balloon,  Captain  Rutherford  then  climbed 
into  his  machine  and  flew  to  the  spot,  circled  round  the 
balloon  sufficiently  to  wave  to  Strathy  in  the  basket,  and 
flew  home  again.  The  next  time  they  met  was  months 
later  on  terra  firma  in  Montreal!  Along  the  same  lines, 
Strathy  participated  for  a  second  time  in  almost  as  strange 
an  A.D.  re-union,  on  going  one  day  to  Divisional  Headquarters 
for  a  conference  about  an  artillery  “shoot”.  While  at 
headquarters  he  chatted  with  an  Imperial  Mining  Officer, 
also  present  for  a  conference,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation 
he  discovered  that  the  Imperial  Officer,  before  the  war,  had 
lived  in  South  Africa.  The  Canadian  then  casually  remarked 
that  he  had  never  known  but  one  South  African  at  all 
intimately  and  that  it  would  simply  be  the  proverbial  fool 
question  to  ask  if  the  other  was  acquainted  with  him.  How¬ 
ever,  to  make  conversation,  he  gave  his  name,  that  of  an 
Alpha  Delt  who  had  been  in  Africa  since  his  graduation  at 
McGill  in  1911,  H.  S.  Ball,  of  Johannesburg.  At  this  the 
South  African,  with  a  laugh, replied  that  Ball  was  his  command¬ 
ing  officer  at  the  moment,  and  in  charge  of  the  First  Army 
School  of  Mines!  Strathy,  being  further  enlightened  by 
the  South  African  as  to  ways  and  means,  a  few  minutes  later 
had  got  through  by  telephone  from  Division  to  the  School- 
via  Corps  and  Army  Headquarters,  and  was  talking  to  his 
old  comrade  of  the  McGill  Chapter.  The  two,  however, 
never  actually  met  face  to  face  in  France  before,  or  even 
after  that  talk  over  the  telephone,  and  to-day  one  is  again 
in  Canada  and  the  other  in  South  Africa. 
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When  Rutherford  was  returning  home  another  of  the 
Chapter’s  famous  airmen  was  beginning  a  distinguished 
flying  career  at  the  front,  for,  in  September,  Flight-Lieut. 
R.  F.  Redpath  ’10  went  out  to  the  Naval  branch  of  the 
Air  Service  in  France,  and,  in  December,  was  promoted 
Flight-Commander.  About  the  same  time  he  was  awarded 
the  French  Croix-de-Guerre.  Lieut.  H.G.  Spohn  ’19  also  went 
out  to  the  front  again,  this  time  as  a  junior  officer  with  the 
66th  Battery,  and,  about  then,  Bombardier  L.  H.  Parsons 
of  the  same  battery  transferred  to  the  Air  Service  as  a  cadet, 
qualified  for  his  wings,  and  in  December  became  a  2nd  Lieut, 
of  that  branch  of  the  Service. 

There  were  also  two  changes  of  units  that  took  place 
among  the  men  serving  on  a  front  at  this  time.  One  of 
them  was  the  transfer  of  Surgeon-Lieut.-Commander  G.  R. 
McCowen,  R.N.  ’07.  This  officer  had  joined  the  Royal 
Navy  the  year  after  he  graduated  from  college,  and,  since 
the  war  broke  out,  he  had  been  serving  on  board  H.M.S. 
“Northbrook”  in  the  East  Indies  and  off  Mesopotamia. 
In  September  of  1917,  however,  he  went  ashore,  and  was 
attached  to  the  Royal  Marine  Artillery  Siege  Guns  on  the 
Flanders  front  from  then  on.  The  other  transfer  concerned 
Capt.  H.  P.  Wright  ’14,  who,  early  in  November,  was  moved 
from  the  Standing  Medical  Board  of  the  Canadians  at  London 
to  the  Moss  Side  Military  Hospital  at  Moghill,  near  Liver¬ 
pool,  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  promoted  to  his  majority. 

Just  before  the  New  Year  and  for  the  first  few  months  of 
it,  however,  many  more  changes  were  taking  place  out  in 
France  among  the  Alpha  Delts,  even  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  for  many  months  after  Passchendaele  the  Canadians* 
were  not  attacking  in  force,  but  were  merely  holding  the  line 
on  the  Lens-Lievin  front.  Although  only  holding,  however, 
they  were  not  remaining  quiet,  for  all  during  those  winter 
months  they  kept  nibbling  at  the  enemy’s  lines  opposite  them, 
putting  over  constant  raids  and  small  attacks,  artillery 
“strafes”,  and,  generally,  they  were  worrying  the  Boche 
with  their  activity.  Though  not  spectacular  in  a  large  sense, 
yet  such  activity  was  bound  to  cost  them  something,  and, 
as  a  result,  promotions,  casualties,  and  changes  generally 
were  constantly  continuing,  but  the  main  force  of  their 
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hard  hitting  machine  was  being  kept  by  the  Higher  Command 
for  later. 

It  is  these  changes  across  the  channel  that  must  be  noted 
now,  however,  and  the  first  of  these  is  the  transfer  of  Capt. 
J.  K.  M.  Green  ’15,  in  September,  from  the  1st  Canadian 
Divisional  Ammunition  Column  to  the  1st  Battery.  The 
previous  June,  Capt.  H.  T.  C.  Whitley  ’14  had  been  promoted 
to  Major,  and  since  then  had  been  in  command  of  the  1st 
Battery,  his  original  unit  with  which  he  went  over  as  a  junior 
subaltern  in  1914.  In  September,  therefore,  Major  Whitley 
arranged  that  his  old  comrade  of  the  Chapter  should  transfer 
to  him.  That  arrangement  proved  one  of  those  curious 
reversals  in  positions  that  so  often  came  about  during  the 
Great  War,  for  here  was  a  battery  of  guns,  commanded  by 
a  twenty-two  year  old  major,  who,  when  war  broke  out,  had 
just  completed  his  sophomore  year  in  college,  and  the  officer 
who  became  his  second-in-command  was  a  man  who  had 
finished  his  third  year  in  the  University  at  home,  was  a  senior 
classman  in  the  same  Chapter  of  which  the  Major  was  a 
junior  classman,  and  the  second-in-command,  moreover, 
before  coming  up  to  McGill,  was  a  graduate  of  the  Royal 
Military  College,  whereas  the  Major  was  formerly  an  amateur 
soldier!  That  it  proved  an  excellent  combination,  however, 
was  soon  seen,  for,  five  months  later,  Green  was  promoted 
major,  and  given  the  27th  Battery  to  command  himself. 

During  October  Capt.  C.  W.  Anderson  ’03,  of  the  1st 
Canadian  General  Hospital,  returned  to  Canada  from  France 
and  was  discharged.  In  November,  Lieut.  W.  W.  Boyd  ’12, 
of  the  Artillery,  was  seconded  for  duty  with  the  Royal  Air 
Force,  and,  a  little  later,  in  May,  Gunner  H.  B.  O’ Heir  ’17, 
of  the  Artillery,  was  also  transferred  to  the  flying  arm  as  a 
cadet,  so  that  for  the  next  few  months  these  two  were  busy 
learning  to  fly.  In  December  and  January  five  more  of  the 
Chapter  transferred.  These  were  Major  J.  C.  Kemp,  M.C.  ’08 
Major  D.  R.  Charleson,  M.C.  ’14,  Captain  A.  B.  Ritchie, 
M.C.  ’05,  Capt.  R.  H.  Winslow  ’09,  and  Capt.  D.  H.  Mac- 
farlane,  M.C.  ’17.  Major  Kemp,  before  his  battalion,  the 
60th,  was  broken  up  after  the  Battle  of  Vimy  Ridge,  had 
served  as  a  staff  learner  on  the  4th  Infantry  Brigade  Head¬ 
quarters  for  three  months  in  1916,  then  for  nearly  a  year 
he  was  a  staff-captain  on  the  9th  Brigade  Staff,  and  in  June 
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of  1917  was  sent  to  the  Canadian  Corps  Headquarters  as  a 
General  Staff  Officer  of  the  third  grade.  The  end  of  December 
however,  he  was  again  moved,  this  time  to  the  5th  Brigade, 
with  which  he  became  brigade-major,  and  the  following 
January  he  became  brigade -major  of  the  old  3rd  or  Highland 
Brigade  of  the  Canadians.  Major  Charleson,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  December  was  sent  back  to  England  to  the  16th 
(Reserve)  Battalion  at  Seaforth  Camp  for  three  months 
home  service,  in  order  to  give  him  something  of  a  rest,  as 
he  had  had  unbroken  service  at  the  front  since  August,  1916. 
At  the  end  of  his  period  of  home  service  he  again  went  out 
to  the  47th  Battalion,  the  unit  he  had  gone  overseas  with 
originally.  That  same  month  Major  Whitley  had  been  sent 
to  England,  but  only  for  a  month’s  senior  artillery  officer’s 
course  at  a  school  there.  Captain  Ritchie  merely  transferred 
from  the  3rd  to  the  2nd  Tunnelling  Company.  It  was  about 
this  time  also  that  Lieut.  E.  H.  Mason,  McG.  ’14  Brn.  ’10 
went  to  France  with  the  103rd  U.S.  Field  Artillery,  but, 
two  months  later,  he  transferred  to  the  15th  Camp  Hospital 
of  the  American  Army.  Captain  Winslow,  in  January, 
became  a  staff  learner  at  the  2nd  Infantry  Brigade  Head¬ 
quarters.  Formerly  he  had  been  with  the  Corps  School 
as  an  instructor,  but  he  left  them  to  go  to  a  pioneer  battalion, 
and  now  became  attached  to  the  General  Staff.  Captain 
MacFarlane,  in  January,  transferred  from  the  1st  to  the 
2nd  Divisional  Signal  Company.  In  March,  three  more 
officers  transferred,  the  most  unusual  of  these  being  Major 
J.  E.  K.  Osborne  ’00,  who,  the  middle  of  the  month,  was 
transferred  from  the  prison  camps  of  Germany,  where  he 
had  been  a  captive  since  the  Second  Battle  of  Ypres,  to 
Holland,  for  internment,  along  with  nineteen  other  Canadian 
officers,  the  first  of  those  to  be  partially  repatriated  from 
Germany.  Other  prisoners-of-war  soon  followed  them  and 
it  was  not  long  before  there  grew  up  near  the  Hague  a  good 
sized  internment  camp  of  Canadians,  over  which  Major 
Osborne  became  the  commanding  officer.  Naturally,  the 
prisoners-of-war  were  allowed  much  more  freedom  in  Holland 
than  they  had  been  permitted  in  Germany,  and  among  other 
things  a  Canadian  Officers’  Club  was  established,  of  which 
Major  Osborne  became  one  of  the  executive  of  four,  for  the 
original  charter  members.  The  other  two  officers,  who 
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were  transferred  in  March,  were  Major  C.  F.  L.  Hazard  ’00, 
who  went  from  the  Canadian  Light  Horse  to  the  Canadian 
Army  Medical  Corps,  retaining  his  same  rank,  and  Major 
R.R.  Barber  ’00,  who  went  from  the  Western  Ontario  (Reserve) 
to  the  1st  Central  Ontario  (Reserve)  Battalion. 

At  the  same  time  a  number  of  officers  were  receiving 
promotion  at  the  front,  the  first  of  these  in  October  being 
Lieut.  E.  R.  W.  Hebden,  M.C.  ’16,  who  was  raised  to  captain 
in  the  3rd  Siege  Battery.  In  December,  Lieut. -Col.  R.  U. 
Patterson,  ’98,  Capt.  W.  A.  Curry  ’09,  and  Capt.  A.  B.  Ritchie, 

M. C.  ’05  were  also  promoted.  Colonel  Patterson  and  his 
American  Hospital,  since  they  had  arrived  in  France  the 
previous  May,  had  operated  first  the  11th  General  Hospital 
of  the  British  Forces  at  Camiers,  then,  in  November,  they 
took  over  No.  13  British  General  Hospital  at  Boulonge, 
and  it  was  while  he  was  there  that  Lieut. -Col.  Patterson 
was  promoted  to  Colonel.  Later  in  February,  though  his 
unit  remained  with  the  British  until  the  end  of  the  war,  Colonel 
Patterson  himself  wras  relieved  for  other  duty,  and  became 
a  member  of  the  American  Military  Mission  to  Italy  until 
May,  1918.  Before  he  left  Boulogne,  however,  this  American 
Army  Alpha  Delt  of  a  Canadian  Chapter  was  honoured  by 
being  mentioned  in  Field  Marshal  Sir  Douglas  Haig’s  des¬ 
patches  of  December.  Captain  Ritchie  and  Captain  Curry 
at  this  time  were  gazetted  majors.  The  following  month 
Major  F.  A.  Wilkin,  M.C.  ’95  was  gazetted  a  Lieut. -Col. 
for  his  good  work  with  the  Motor  Machine  Guns,  and,  in 
February,  Lieut.  J.  A.  G.  White,  M.C.  ’10,  of  the  Canadian 
Cavalry,  became  a  captain  in  that  arm  of  the  service. 

Honours  were  coming  the  Chapter’s  way  also,  and  in 
December  Major  W.  D.  Wilson  ’04  and  Lieut.  N.  A.  Gass  ’16 
were  mentioned  in  despatches  by  the  Commander-in-Chief; 
the  New  Year’s  Honour  List,  as  usual,  came  out  on  January 
1st  and  in  it  were  the  names  of  Colonel  C.  A.  Peters  ’98, 
who  was  honoured  with  a  Companionship  in  the  Distinguished 
Service  Order  by  the  King,  after  being  mentioned  in  des¬ 
patches  for  the  second  time  by  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  and  Lieut. 

N.  A.  Gass  ’16,  who  received  the  Belgian  Croix-de-Guerre, 
at  the  same  time  being  promoted  captain  and  second-in 
command  of  D  Battery,  his  famous  unit  which  had  won  so 
much  glory  in  the  Great  Retreat  from  Mons  in  1914.  Major 
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T.  S.  Morrisey,  D.S.O., ’12,  Major  A.  B.  Ritchie,  M.C.,  ’05, 
and  Major  H.  T.  C.  Whitley  ’15  were  all  mentioned  in 
despatches  by  the  same  honour  list.  At  the  end  of  January 
a  supplementary  honours  list  was  also  gazetted  in  which 
Major  W.  D.  Wilson  ’04  was  also  granted  the  D.S.O.,  which, 
in  the  words  of  the  Official  Gazette  later,  was  awarded  to 
him  for  the  following  action:  “He  advanced  his  guns  to 
a  very  forward  position  under  most  difficult  conditions,  some 
of  them  being  two  days  on  the  road,  though  he  worked 
continuously  night  and  day.  Though  at  different  times 
eleven  guns  were  put  out  of  action,  he  always  succeeded 
in  repairing  them  or  bringing  up  new  guns,  so  that  in  each 
of  these  attacks  there  were  six  guns  in  action  when  the  engage¬ 
ment  began.  He  showed  splendid  determination  and  skill.’’ 
Along  in  March  Lieut. -Col.  J.  C.  Meakins  ’04  was  also  men¬ 
tioned,  being  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
his  excellent  war  work  in  England.  This  was  the  fourth 
occasion  in  which  Colonel  Meakins  had  been  mentioned. 

In  England,  during  the  early  part  of  the  winter,  the  same 
sort  of  thing  continued.  During  December,  Lieut. -Col.  E.  G. 
Mason  ’02  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Canadian 
Army  Medical  Corps  Depot  from  the  Standing  Medical 
Board  at  Folkestone,  and  Lieut.  Sir  Stopford  Brunton,  Bart. 
’10,  was  re-promoted  to  his  former  rank  of  captain.  Two 
months  later,  Captain  Brunton,  Gunner  M.  H.  Hutchison  ’18, 
and  their  McGill  Battery  went  out  to  France  and  were  soon 
in  the  thick  of  the  fighting.  Gunner  Hutchison  recovered 
from  a  two  months’  siege  with  pneumonia  just  previous  to 
going  out  to  France. 

It  was  also  in  December  that  Majors  R.  H.  M.  Hardisty 
’03  and  D.  R.  Charleson  ’14  went  up  to  Buckingham  Palace, 
and,  at  the  hands  of  His  Majesty  the  King,  were  invested 
with  the  Military  Crosses  they  had  won  some  time  previous. 
Later  in  March,  another  McGill  Alpha  Delt  visited  Buck¬ 
ingham  Palace  for  Commander  J.  K.  L.  Ross  ’97  was  received 
in  audience  by  the  King.  A  short  time  before  Ross  had 
been  promoted  from  Lieut. -Commander  to  Commander  for 
“the  services  he  has  rendered  to  the  Department  of  Naval 
Services,  Canada,  and  for  his  generosity  in  many  other 
ways,”  and  early  in  the  year  he  had  crossed  from  Canada 
to  London,  in  connection  with  the  duties  he  was  at  that 
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time  performing  as  Chairman  of  the  Dominion  Pensions 
Board. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  McGill  Battery  went  out 
to  the  front  Lieut. -Col.  J.  G.  Adami  ’84  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Colonel.  Colonel  Adami,  moreover,  during  the 
winter  received  several  other  appointments,  which  were  of 
a  distinctly  flattering  description,  and  his  fame  was  steadily 
growing  greater  and  greater  abroad.  Although  since  he  had 
returned  from  France  in  the  previous  March  he  had  held 
the  appointment,  at  Canadian  Medical  Headquarters  in 
London,  of  Assistant  Director  of  Medical  Services,  his  work 
there  was  not  directly  concerned  so  much  with  the  running 
of  the  Canadian  Hospitals  overseas  and  the  tending  of  the 
army  casualties  as  it  was  with  the  medical  research  and 
history  of  the  Canadian  Medical  Corps  overseas,  and  his 
success  in  this  department  had  been  so  marked  that  the 
Imperial  authorities  had  also  laid  claim  to  his  services.  As 
a  result,  since  he  had  been  overseas,  he  had  been  appointed 
a  Member  of  the  War  Office  Committee  on  the  Medical 
History  of  the  War  and  had  been  chosen  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  British  Medical  Research.  In  1917  he  had 
been  further  appointed  to  the  committe  upon  the  Standard¬ 
ization  of  Bacteriological  Media,  and,  towards  the  end  of 
the  year,  he  was  appointed  by  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
which  was  one  of  his  Alma  Maters,  a  member  of  a  syndicate 
to  consider  the  means  of  promoting  educational  collaboration 
with  the  universities  of  the  Empire  and  foreign  universities. 
Later  still,  in  1918,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Scientific 
Committee  of  the  Advisory  Council  of  the  Imperial  Ministry 
of  National  Service  in  London. 

In  January  Lieut.  M.  E.  St.  C.  Ward  ’17,  on  his  return 
to  his  Reserve  unit  at  Bramshott  from  the  course  he  had 
been  on  in  the  north  of  England,  was  chosen  by  Brig. -General 
F.  S.  Meighen,  C.M.G.,  the  General  Officer  commanding  the 
Camp,  and  Ward’s  original  commanding  officer  in  the  87th 
Canadian  Grenadier  Guards,  to  be  his  personal  aide-de-camp, 
and,  as  a  result,  Ward  donned  red  tabs  and  became  a  member 
of  the  General  Staff. 

That  same  month  Lieut.  G.  D.  McLeod  ’16,  of  the  Royal 
Air  Force,  was  sent  out  to  the  British  Army  in  Italy  for 
duty,  and  the  next  month,  the  other  McLeod  of  the  Air  Force, 
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Stuart,  was  sent  out  to  the  Vendome  Flying  School  in  France 
to  finish  his  training,  but,  two  months  later,  Stuart  McLeod 
returned  to  England  for  duty  with  the  South  Coast  Seaplane 
Patrol. 

As  these  youngsters  at  the  war  game  were  just  beginning 
their  fighting  career  in  the  clouds,  another  A.  D.  airman 
unfortunately  had  his  flying  career  brought  to  an  abrupt 
close,  for  Lieut.  R.  I.  P.  Barker  ’12,  serving  with  the  Royal 
Air  Force  in  Egypt,  early  in  1918,  had  a  bad  crash  which 
left  him  with  a  broken  jaw  and  right  ankle.  For  some  time 
he  was  laid  up  in  hospital  in  Alexandria  but,  when  he  recovered 
sufficiently,  he  was  made  an  Air  Force  instructor  in  Egypt 
and  promoted  captain. 

Along  in  February  Capt.  R.  H.  Winslow  ’09  was  promoted 
Major  and  transferred  from  the  staff  of  the  2nd  Infantry 
Brigade  to  the  1st  Company,  Canadian  Corps  Tramways. 
In  March  Lieut.  H.  M.  Raphael  ’10,  of  the  Royal  Army 
Medical  Corps,  went  out  to  the  3rd  Field  Ambulance  of  the 
Guards  Division  at  the  front.  Later  he  served  for  a  time 
as  a  Medical  Officer  with  the  45th  Labour  Group,  and,  still 
later,  with  the  14th  Brigade  of  the  Royal  Horse  Artillery, 
and  was  promoted  captain.  In  April  Capt.  J.  A.  G.  White, 
M.C.  ’10  was  transferred  from  the  staff  of  the  5th  Infantry 
Brigade  to  become  General  Staff  Officer,  third  grade,  at 
First  Divisional  Headquarters,  but  in  May  he  was  again 
moved,  this  last  time  becoming  brigade-major,  with  that 
rank,  of  the  2nd  Brigade  of  Canadian  Engineers.  Gnr. 
H.  B.  O’Heir  ’17  during  this  period  was  also  promoted, 
to  be  sergeant. 

A  month  previous  to  Lieut.  Donald  McLeod’s  going  out 
to  Italy,  the  McGill  Chapter  had  lost,  on  December  26th, 
one  of  its  most  loyal  sons  and  charter  members  when  his 
father,  Professor  C.  H.  McLeod  ’73,  Vice-Dean  of  the  Science 
Faculty  at  McGill,  died  suddenly  at  work  in  his  office  at  his 
desk  in  the  Science  Building.  Professor  “Bunty”  McLeod, 
ever  since  the  Chapter’s  foundation  at  McGill,  had  been  one 
of  its  bulwarks,  a  constant  source  of  enthusiasm,  advice, 
and  cheerfulness  to  each  succeeding  generation  of  freshmen, 
continuing  so  all  through  their  college  years,  and  later  when 
they  went  out  into  the  world.  He  was  revered,  respected, 
and  beloved  by  the  whole  Chapter,  and  his  presence  and 
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help  has  been  sorely  missed  in  the  days  of  reconstruction 
following  the  great  war,  both  at  the  University  and  in  the 
Chapter  which  he  had  done  so  much  to  bring  about  and  make 
successful. 

Not  long  after  Professor  McLeod’s  death  another  grand 
old  man  of  McGill,  Sir  William  MacDonald,  who  had  done 
more  than  any  other  single  man  to  make  modern  McGill 
what  it  was,  and  had  generously  donated  his  millions  that 
it  might  become  one  of  the  foremost  seats  of  education 
in  the  world,  died,  and  his  death  left  the  Chancellorship 
of  the  University  vacant  and  a  chair  unoccupied  upon  the 
Board  of  Governors.  When  these  two  vacancies  came  to 
be  filled,  the  Canadian  Prime  Minister,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir 
Robert  L.  Borden,  P.C.,  became  Chancellor  of  McGill,  and 
Francis  McLennan  ’79,  of  the  McGill  Chapter,  was  elected 
as  the  new  Governor. 

During  the  winter,  a  few  other  events  taking  place  at 
home  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  1st  of  December  Lieut. 
K.  O.  Hutchison  ’17,  who  was  acting  as  president  of  the 
active  Chapter  after  his  return  from  overseas,  was  having 
such  trouble  with  the  wound  in  his  shoulder  that  he  was 
again  obliged  to  go  into  the  hospital  for  another  operation. 
In  six  weeks  time,  however,  he  was  out  again  and  really  began 
to  grow  stronger  from  then  on.  It  was  about  this  time, 
too,  that  the  late  president  of  the  Chapter,  G.  F.  Hanson  ’19, 
received  his  1st  Lieutenant’s  commission  in  the  Signal  Corps 
of  the  United  States  Army,  and  another  American  McGill 
Alpha  Delt,  P.  W.  De  Garmo  ’13,  enlisted  in  New  York 
as  a  1st  Lieutenant  in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  American 
Army.  For  the  next  year  De  Garmo  served  at  Washington 
in  the  Surgeon-General’s  office.  A  few  more  of  the  Canadians 
of  the  McGill  Chapter,  however,  at  this  time  were  returning 
from  overseas,  and  only  two  more  joined  up,  these  two  being 
H.  McL.  Raphael  TO,  who  in  January  was  taken  on  the 
strength  as  a  captain  at  the  Canadian  Army  Medical  Corps 
Depot  in  Kingston,  and  Pte.  P.  M.  Cummins  ’ll,  who  enlisted 
in  the  1st  Depot  Battalion  of  the  1st  Quebec  Regiment. 
Not  all  of  the  men  who  were  returning  were  doing  so  to  return 
to  civil  life.  Capt.  W.  J.  Rutherford  T7,  as  an  example, 
at  the  end  of  his  flying  leave  was  retained  in  Canada  by  the 
Air  Force  authorities  there,  partly  because  of  the  poor  state 
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of  his  health  and  partly  because  of  the  value  his  experience 
at  the  front  would  prove  in  training  the  thousands  of  young 
American  and  Canadian  youths,  who  were  at  this  time 
qualifying  at  the  great  flying  centres  for  their  pilot’s  wings. 
Captain  Rutherford  was,  therefore,  sent  to  the  big  B earns ville 
Camp  in  Ontario  to  become  the  commanding  officer  there. 
Major  H.  P.  Wright  ’14  also,  when  he  was  sent  home  in  April, 
proceeded  to  Canada  for  duty  and  began  work  at  once, 
on  his  arrival  in  Montreal,  at  the  large  new  Convalescent 
Home  for  Casualties  at  St.  Anne  de  Bellevue,  just  outside 
Montreal. 

At  the  end  of  1917,  Canada  was  straining  every  resource 
in  Britain’s  cause  in  the  war,  and  it  was  just  at  this  time 
that,  to  add  to  the  sorrow  already  wide-spread  because  of 
the  war  throughout  the  Dominion,  a  terrible  disaster  took 
place  at  Halifax  when  a  ship  laden  with  munitions  in  the 
harbour  blew  up,  and  set  fire  to  the  city,  causing  great  destruc¬ 
tion,  loss  of  life,  and  suffering.  Medical  services  and  succor 
of  all  kinds  were  immediately  despatched  from  all  over  the 
country  and  from  the  United  States,  to  help  the  stricken 
population,  and  in  this  work  the  Chapter  at  McGill  lent 
its  aid  also,  for  Capt.  F.  T.  Tooke  ’99,  of  the  Medical  staff 
in  Montreal,  was  transferred  for  service  to  the  Halifax 
District.  As  a  result  of  his  good  work  there,  Capt.  Tooke 
was  mentioned  in  home  despatches  the  following  month 
and  his  name  was  placed  on  the  Honor  Roll  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 
The  March  Retreat. 


“Day,  like  our  souls,  is  fiercely  dark ; 

What  then  ?  ’Tis  day  ! 

We  sleep  no  more ;  the  cock  crows — hark  ! 

To  arms  !  away  ! 

They  come  !  they  come  !  the  knell  is  rung 
Of  us  or  them.” 

— “  Battle  Song.” — Bbenezer  Elliot. 

MEANWHILE,  what  of  the  fighting?  The  Canadian 
Corps  on  the  Lens  front  was  steadily  raiding  but 
not  actually  attacking  or  being  attacked,  and  on 
much  of  the  remainder  of  the  British  front  conditions  were 
the  same.  During  most  of  those  first  three  months  of  1918, 
the  man  on  the  street  was  showing  a  cheery  optimism  and  so 
too  were  many  of  the  Army  people,  even  among  those  higher 
up.  It  was  a  false  optimism  however  and  our  British  Intelli¬ 
gence  Staff  knew  it  and  kept  warning  the  authorities.  To 
most  of  the  Army,  however,  the  signs  of  the  times  merely 
meant  that  the  Boche  knew  he  was  in  for  it  and  was,  accord¬ 
ingly,  making  ready  to  put  up  a  big  fight.  Some  there  were, 
however,  who  realized  something  of  the  truth,  and  to  them 
there  was  a  menace  of  dreadful  things  to  come,  in  the  piling 
up  of  ammunition,  supplies,  and  men,  behind  the  German 
line  in  such  vast  quantities  at  this  period.  Russia  was  down 
and  out,  the  ignominous  treaty  between  the  Bolshiviki  and 
the  Germans  was  in  the  course  of  being  made  and  was  to  be 
signed  at  Brest-Litovsk  on  March  2nd,  and  Germany  was 
pouring  her  divisions  from  that  front  to  France  and  Flanders. 
The  fact  that  in  January  the  Hun  only  had  180  divisions 
on  the  Western  front,  a  force  about  equal  to  that  of  the 
Allies,  and  by  March  was  known  to  be  207  divisions  strong, 
a  superiority  of  fully  150,000  men,  clearly  showed  that  the 
enemy  was  preparing  for  something  more  than  a  final  defensive 
stand.  Rather  a  final  effort  to  break  through,  and  end  the 
war  in  their  favour,  was  what  it  seemed  to  predict.  From 
the  quantity  of  new  dumps,  supply  parks,  hospitals,  and 
so  forth  that  were  reported  by  our  Air  Force  as  being  in  the 
course  of  being  set  up  opposite  the  British  Front,  it  seemed 
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to  our  Intelligence  Staff  as  though  the  enemy  was  preparing 
to  make  a  last  effort  to  break  through,  and  that  it  would 
come  in  the  form  of  trying  to  separate  the  British  and  French 
Armies  —  hit  the  British  a  smashing  blow  first,  then  turn 
and  roll  up  the  French  to  Paris.  The  majority  of  the  Army 
could  not,  or  would  not,  believe  that  he  would  really  attack 
for  a  victory  again,  however,  and  obstinately  refused  to  believe 
the  signs.  Few  of  the  men  out  there,  particularly  those  of 
the  smaller  units,  realized,  as  the  enemy  did,  how  weak  our 
line  really  was,  and  how  much  weaker  we  had  made  it  by 
taking  over  so  much  more  of  the  line  from  the  French  not 
so  long  since,  and  by  sending  an  army  to  help  the  Italians 
in  their  reverse. 

Eventually,  however,  the  storm  broke,  and,  on  the  21st  of 
March,  the  enemy  attacked — 114  divisions  against  48 
British,  800,000  men  against  300,000,  nearly  three  to  one. 
Attacking  in  depth  on  a  narrow  front  with  their  superiority 
of  man  power,  the  enemy  hit  the  British  line  a  terrific  blow 
and  against  such  odds  nothing  could  withstand  them.  Our 
line  broke,  on  the  22nd  the  Germans  took  16,000  British 
prisoners  and  200  guns,  and  by  the  23rd  they  had  penetrated 
the  British  front  for  nine  miles.  The  Third  and  Fifth  British 
Armies  fought  hard  but  even  the  weather  was  against  them, 
for  the  first  break  through  came  south  of  St.  Quentin,  where 
our  battle-positions  had  been  a  series  of  redoubts,  and  on 
the  21st,  these  were  shrouded  in  a  heavy  mist,  so  that  the 
enemy  in  his  thousands  was  upon  them  before  they  knew 
it.  Fighting  stubborn  and  heroic  rear-guard  actions  the 
British  troops  retreated  yard  by  yard,  until  by  the  24th  they 
had  gone  back  fifteen  miles,  over  the  old  battle-field  of  the 
Somme  and  to  the  banks  of  that  river,  but  the  cost  to  the 
enemy  had  been  terrific,  in  spite  of  the  new  system  of  attack 
he  had  employed,  whereby  fresh  divisions  went  through 
weary  broken  ones,  keeping  up  the  impetus  of  the  original 
attack.  The  system  was  not  really  new  for  we  had  used  it 
at  Wytschaete  and  Messines,  but  never  before  had  it  been 
used  with  such  vast  numbers.  The  mist  of  those  first  hours 
helped  the  enemy  greatly,  also,  in  another  mode  of  attack 
that  he  had  developed  —  what  became  known  as  “infiltra¬ 
tion” —  whereby  a  few  men  with  a  machine  gun  sneaked 
ahead,  under  cover  of  a  sunken  road,  a  ditch,  or  what  not, 
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and,  with  others  doing  likewise,  soon  established  a  covering 
fire  sufficient  to  enable  the  remainder  to  come  on. 

The  British  fought  gallantly,  particularly  such  units  as 
the  famous  51st  Division  of  Highlanders,  and  for  a  little 
the  retreat  was  halted  on  the  lines  of  the  Ancre  and  Somme. 
On  the  25th,  however,  the  Germans  got  over  the  Somme, 
and,  to  avoid  a  pocket,  the  British  were  obliged  to  retreat 
a  little  further.  Amiens  was  now  seriously  threatened, 
indeed  the  enemy  was  practically  at  its  gates,  but  they  had 
sustained  heavy  losses  and  were  exhausted,  so  that  they 
came  to  a  halt  outside  of  Villers-Bretonneux  and  Albert. 
Help  for  the  sorely  tried  British  was  on  its  way  also  and  the 
Boche  halt  enabled  the  stream  of  lorries  from  the  South, 
filled  with  the  blue  clad  Poilus  of  France,  to  arrive  with 
the  Australians  and  New  Zealanders,  and  to  ensure  that 
the  first  phase  of  the  Battle  of  Armageddon  was  over. 

In  this  first  phase,  the  part  of  the  line  held  by  the  Canadians 
was  off  the  main  point  of  the  attack  but  the  Corps  did  its 
part,  the  Canadian  machine-guns  and  other  auxiliary  troops 
were  rushed  in  to  help  the  Imperials  stem  the  terrific  onslaughts, 
and  the  Second  Division  hurried  there  in  time  to  withstand 
some  of  the  last  assaults.  In  merely  holding  their  own  sector 
at  this  time  the  Canadians  were  doing  a  great  deal,  for  the 
Commander-in-Chief  had  entrusted  thirty-five  miles  of  the 
front  to  their  safe-keeping  —  a  fifth  of  the  whole  British 
front  was  being  garrisoned  by  four  small  divisions  from 
Canada. 

Thus  it  was  that  McGill  Alpha  Delts,  just  previous  to 
the  opening  of  the  Great  German  Offensive  and  during  it, 
either  with  the  few  details  of  Canadians  sent  in  to  help, 
or  with  the  Imperials  who  were  fighting  to  the  last  man, 
were  having  many  strenuous  and  dangerous  experiences 
during  the  winter.  As  a  result  several  of  them  were  wounded 
and  some  so  distinguished  themselves  that  they  won  honours. 
About  the  first  of  March,  one  of  these,  Lieut.  G.  R.  Caverhill 
’17,  sustained  an  injury  to  his  leg  from  a  fall  that  necessitated 
his  going  back  to  England  into  hospital,  where  he  was  confined 
until  he  had  fully  recovered  at  the  end  of  May.  He  then 
reported  to  his  Reserve  Depot  at  Ross  Barracks  in  Shorncliffe 
Camp  for  duty  again. 
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A  little  earlier,  in  February,  Capt.  E.  Douglas  ’04,  of  the 
Canadian  Army  Medical  Corps,  was  wounded  and  won  the 
Military  Cross  when  “he  directed  his  relay  of  bearers  under 
heavy  shell  fire,  and,  though  wounded,  remained  at  duty 
until  he  was  relieved.”  The  middle  of  March  Lieut.  H.  M. 
Morrow  ’08,  of  the  Railway  Troops,  was  wounded  and  also 
won  the  Military  Cross  for  the  following  action:  “This 

officer  having  been  directed  to  keep  open  a  certain  portion 
of  the  railway  line  which  was  continually  being  broken  by 
enemy  shell  fire,  proceeded  with  a  party  of  men,  through 
a  heavy  barrage  fire,  to  the  damaged  area,  where  he  mended 
all  the  breaks.  While  engaged  in  this  work  the  line  was 
again  broken  further  behind  and  the  enemy  fire  increased 
in  intensity.  As  he  was  proceeding  to  repair  the  fresh  damage 
one  of  his  party  became  a  casualty  from  shell  shock.  He 
personally  conducted  him  to  a  place  of  safety  and  then 
returned  to  his  duty  of  supervising  the  repairs  to  the  line, 
which  were  eventually  successfully  completed.  His  whole 
behaviour  was  marked  by  cool  courage  and  presence  of  mind 
the  example  of  which  greatly  helped  his  men.” 

Shortly  after  Morrow’s  Cross  was  gazetted  another 
officer  of  the  Railway  Troops,  Capt.  R.  D.  Galbraith,  Toronto 
T5,  also  received  the  Military  Cross  for  an  exceptionally 
gallant  piece  of  work  well  worth  recording  here  as  it  was 
just  the  sort  of  thing  that  prevented  the  Germans  in  their 
last  great  effort  from  being  really  successful.  Capt.  Galbraith’s 
citation  read:  “For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  devotion  to 
duty.  Finding  that  the  troops  of  other  units  on  his  right 
flank  had  withdrawn,  he  brought  his  company  out  in  good 
order  to  a  support  trench  fifty  yards  in  rear.  Going  forward 
himself  with  a  machine  gun  to  his  old  position,  he  inflicted 
very  heavy  casualties  on  the  enemy.  Having  expended 
all  the  available  ammunition  he  withdrew  his  men  again 
to  a  comparatively  sheltered  position,  where  he  reorganized 
and  reinforced  his  company  with  men  of  other  units. 
He  then  led  his  company  forward  to  his  first  position,  and 
maintained  it  until  relieved.  His  personal  example,  great 
courage  and  devotion  to  duty  had  a  most  inspiring  effect 
on  all  ranks.” 

Another  Toronto  Alpha  Delt,  Capt.  A.  P.  MacLean  T7, 
of  the  Royal  Air  Force,  during  that  terrible  March  retreat 
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was  reported  missing,  while  doing  his  duty  in  the  air  helping 
to  prevent  the  Boche  planes  from  coming  over  to  spy  out 
the  weakness  of  those  few  gallant  men  hanging  on  to  that 
thin  edge  of  what  had  become  the  British  line.  Some  months 
later  Capt.  “Tally”  MacTean  was  officially  reported  as 
having  been  killed  in  action,  the  last  of  that  gallant  trio  of 
McGill  and  Toronto  Alpha  Delts,  who  had  gone  overseas  to¬ 
gether  in  1915  as  officers  of  the  20th  Battalion.  Tike  “Frisco” 
Morkill  and  “Jimmy”  Bertram,  the  others  of  these  gallant 
captains  three,  “Tally”  MacTean  was  one  of  the  salt  of 
the  earth  whose  place  can  never  be  filled  in  the  two  Canadian 
Chapters. 

Major  J.  C.  Kemp  ’08  was  also  wounded  in  April,  but 
up  around  Arras.  His  wound  was  reported  officially  as 
“serious”  but,  in  spite  of  that,  he  did  not  consider  himself 
that  it  should  keep  him  away  from  the  front  for  long  and  it 
did  not,  for  by  July,  he  managed  to  go  out  again  to  the 
General  Staff  of  the  Second  Division. 

It  was  during  these  months  also  that  Flt.-Commander 
R.  F.  Redpath  ’10  was  again  promoted,  being  appointed 
Squadron  Commander  in  February,  and,  with  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  old  flying  branches  into  the  Royal  Air  Service, 
he  became  a  Major  of  that  Service. 

When  the  enemy  stopped  outside  of  Albert,  at  the  end 
of  his  first  phase  of  his  last  great  offensive,  he  was  by  no  means 
finished,  and  it  was  only  a  matter  of  a  few  days  before  he 
struck  again,  but  once  more  he  kept  clear  of  the  Canadian 
Corps  frontage.  This  time  the  blow  fell  in  the  north,  where 
Prince  Rupprecht  of  Bavaria  had  massed  many  divisions 
on  the  Flanders  front.  On  April  9th,  between  Flembaix 
and  Givenchy,  the  enemy  opened  the  attack  with  a  terrific 
barrage,  which  completely  wiped  out  that  bit  of  the  British 
line  held  by  the  Portuguese  troops,  and  marched  through, 
the  officers  mounted  on  their  chargers  as  if  they  were  on 
parade  at  Potsdam.  They  took  10,000  prisoners  in  all, 
and  much  land,  and  many  guns,  but  once  again  they  were 
not  to  succeed  in  getting  through  to  the  coast.  That  gallant 
band  of  Highlanders,  the  51st  Division  (they  had  been 
moved  north  to  rest  after  their  great  stand  further 
south  a  few  weeks  previous)  and  many  another  hard  fighting 
British  division  had  to  be  brushed  aside  first,  and  they  were 
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only  giving  ground  stubbornly  at  great  cost  and  against 
great  odds.  True,  the  enemy  eventually  crossed  the  Lys, 
took  Esteries  and  Merrille,  entered  Bailleul,  and,  by  this 
surrounding  movement,  forced  an  evacuation  of  Armentieres, 
then,  swinging  from  north  to  south,  crossed  the  ridges  at 
Messines  and  Wytschaete  and  threatened  Mount  Kemmel, 
but  the  ground  had  been  so  dearly  won,  and  so  slowly  given, 
that  the  French  had  had  time  to  come  up  again  to  the  rescue. 
Kemmel  was  lost  but  when  the  Allies  stood  just  back  of  the 

4 

hill  at  Eocre  and  Scherpenberg,  Rupprecht  did  not  risk  a 
further  assault  against  the  reinforced  Allies  and  sat  down 
to  wait  for  developments  elsewhere,  while  the  British  dug  in 
on  new  lines  and  the  French  were  able  to  move  where  they 
might  be  most  needed.  The  effect  of  the  new  unified  command 
under  Marshal  Foch  as  generalissimo  was  beginning  to  be 
apparent  and  was  soon  to  become  more  so. 

The  second  phase  had  ended  with  great  success  in  gains 
to  the  enemy  and  soon  the  third  and  last  phase  began  on 
still  another  part  of  the  front.  The  attempt  to  divide  the 
French  and  British  armies  had  failed,  and  now  the  Crown 
Prince  and  his  army  was  to  try  the  more  direct  route  to  Paris 
again.  On  the  27th  of  May  the  last  phase  opened  when  the 
enemy  attacked  the  French  on  the  Aisne,  between  Soissons 
and  Rheims,  with  twenty-five  divisions,  holding  seventeen 
more  in  reserve.  The  enemy’s  plans  on  that  sector  had 
been  worked  out  with  the  greatest  secrecy,  and  the  result 
was  a  complete  surprise  to  the  gallant  French.  Their  center 
broke  at  the  Chemin  des  Dames  and  the  four  British  divisions 
on  their  right  were  forced  to  retreat  with  them.  By  the 
11th  of  June  the  enemy  had  crossed  the  Vesle  at  Fismes 
and  was  down  to  the  Marne  at  Chateau-Thierry.  The  enemy 
had  taken  70,000  prisoners,  and  had  once  more  reached  within 
46  miles  of  Paris,  but  in  so  doing  they  had  rushed  into  a  big 
salient,  which  they  next  tried  to  straighten  out  by  a  thrust 
between  Montdidier  and  Noyan  with  the  object  of  striking 
down  to  Compeigne.  The  French  and  one  division  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  frustrated  this,  however,  by  stubborn  fighting,  and  the 
enemy  found  himself  in  a  very  bad  position.  Marshal  Foch 
was  quick  to  see  this,  and  confidently  gathered  in  his  own 
men  from  the  north,  where  they  had  been  sent  to  help  the 
British,  brought  in  the  Americans,  and  added  the  XXII 
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British  Corps,  consisting  of  the  15th  and  51st  Divisions  of 
Highlanders,  the  62nd  Yorkshiremen  and  the  34th  Division, 
to  his  force.  The  great  Marshal  of  France  was  making  ready 
to  strike  eastward  from  Soissons,  westward  from  Rheims, 
and  northward  across  the  Marne  to  catch  the  Boche  in  the 
pocket  he  had  himself  made. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Marshal  Foch’s  Counter  Stroke. 

“Be  comforted,  wives  and  mothers! 

Your  men  in  their  splendid  youth 
With  a  thousand  and  thousand  others. 

Have  opened  the  way  for  Truth, 

They  are  building  into  a  future  where  terror 
and  strife  shall  cease ; 

And  the  span  of  the  bridge  is  Honour,  and  the 
goal  that  it  leads  to — Peace” 

— “The  Bridge  Builders.” — Evelyn  Sims 

DURING  May,  June,  and  July,  the  British  Armies 
were  busily  engaged  reorganizing  after  their  terrible 
experiences  in  Flanders  and  on  the  Somme,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  heavy  casualties,  they  were  quickly  getting 
into  fighting  trim  again.  The  Commander-in-Chief,  however, 
was  not  pushing  them  foolishly  and  only  by  easy  stages 
was  he  bringing  them  up  to  fighting  condition  again.  At 
first  there  was  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be  done  in  the  back 
areas,  building  new  and  strong  systems  of  defence,  relieving  the 
railroad  congestion,  and  minimizing  the  effect,  in  the  eventual¬ 
ity  of  Amiens  falling,  by  building  many  new  lines  of  railroad 
in  the  rear.  Forward  the  work  was  also  going  on,  and  the 
new  drafts,  as  quickly  as  possible,  were  becoming  acclimatized. 
As  the  units  rounded  into  stronger  and  stronger  shape,  the 
harassing  tactics  in  the  line,  which  had  been  kept  up  all 
along,  became  greater  and  greater,  and,  because  of  them  and 
the  state  of  exhaustion  that  he  too  found  himself  in  after  his 
last  great  effort,  the  enemy  did  not  try  an  attack  again 
in  any  great  force  for  some  time.  Gradually  the  British 
troops  in  the  line  grew  more  and  more  active,  and  as  they 
became  stronger,  harassing  tactics  from  being  most  persistent 
graduated  into  small  operations,  and  finally  operations  in 
still  greater  force  were  tried  once  more.  In  this  persistent 
nibbling  at  the  Boche  line  the  Anzacs  took  the  lead  and  during 
May  and  June  captured  Ville-sur-Ancre,  and  Mont  de  Marris, 
while  others  had  also  attacked  at  Locre  and  at  Dickebusch. 
2nd  Lieut.  G.  W.  Morkill  ’14,  of  the  Imperial  Artillery, 
while  serving  with  a  New  Zealand  Division,  at  this  time 
became  a  casualty  from  gas  at  Beaumont  Hamel,  and  was 
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evacuated  to  a  London  Hospital  for  two  months,  but  returned 
to  his  unit  directly  afterwards.  At  the  end  of  June,  two 
Imperial  divisions  attacked  east  of  the  Nieppe  Forest  and 
finally,  on  July  4th,  the  whole  Australian  Corps,  assisted 
by  four  companies  of  Americans  and  sixty  tanks,  attacked, 
regaining  Hamel  and  Vaire  Wood,  and  the  Villers-Bretonneux 
Plateau  was  cleared.  We  had  found  our  strength  again  and 
were  once  more  at  it.  It  was  also  significant  that  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  beginning  to  come  in. 

During  the  terrible  retreats  of  March  and  April,  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  Americans  were  rushed  to  Europe  but, 
because  they  lacked  sufficient  training  as  yet,  they  had  still 
to  be  considered  as  a  future  reserve.  Their  first  divisions 
by  the  summer,  however,  were  ready  for  they  had  been  busy 
training  in  the  Vosges  and  around  Toul.  One  division  had 
helped  in  the  Montdidier  sector  to  stem  the  German  tide 
during  the  second  phase  of  the  enemy’s  offensive  and  their 
1st  Division,  the  end  of  May,  had  tried  a  small  attack  most 
successfully,  capturing  Cantigny.  During  the  third  phase 
a  number  of  their  smaller  units  had  come  in  to  help  the 
sorely  tried  hosts  of  their  Allies.  The  2nd  and  3rd  Divisions 
of  American  Regulars  were  sent  in  at  the  failing  spear-point 
of  the  German  wedge  on  the  Marne,  and,  at  Chateau-Thierry, 
a  battalion  from  them,  machine-gunners,  had  done  nobly, 
while  a  brigade  of  their  Marines  had  carried  out  a  local 
counter-attack  very  successfully  nearby  at  Belleau  Wood, 
and  had  retaken  the  small  town  of  Bouresches.  A  month 
later  the  2nd  American  Division,  working  with  the  French, 
in  their  bigger  attack  around  Hill  204,  had  taken  Vaux  also. 
The  attempted  fourth  phase  of  the  German  offensive  had 
opened  on  July  15th  east  of  Rheims,  against  the  French  troops 
with  the  42nd  “Rainbow”  American  Division  on  the  left 
flank  of  the  attack,  and  these  Americans  had  thus  helped 
their  French  comrades  to  break  this  attack,  while  their 
3rd  and  4th  Divisions  lower  down  had  also  helped  to  check 
the  Hun  advance  on  Montmirail  at  Mezy.  As  a  result  of 
these  efforts,  by  the  time  that  Marshal  Foch  was  ready 
for  the  great  counter-attack  he  could  count  on  a  number 
of  the  American  Divisions  as  ready  for  a  supreme  effort. 

The  moment  came  on  July  18th,  and  on  that  morning, 
from  the  three  sides  of  the  Marne  Salient,  the  Allies  began 
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to  hit  back  at  the  Germans.  On  the  eastern  side,  south-east 
of  Rheims,  the  French,  with  the  51st  Division  of  Highlanders 
and  the  Yorkshire  Division  from  the  British  Army,  moved 
forward,  and  for  ten  continuous  days  were  fighting  and  steadily 
gaining  ground.  On  the  23rd,  the  British  troops  in  the  attack 
took  Marfaux,  and  on  the  28th  they  recaptured  Montagne 
de  Bligny. 

On  the  west  side  the  attack  was  made  by  the  French 
Moroccans  and  the  1st  and  2nd  Americans.  By  the  20th 
they  had  pierced  the  enemy’s  line  for  a  distance  of  six  and 
a  half  miles,  the  Americans  alone  capturing  some  7,000 
prisoners  and  over  200  guns  in  the  three  days.  On  the  22nd, 
the  gallant  15th  Division  of  British  Scots  relieved  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  with  the  34th  Division,  and  the  next  day  these  two 
British  divisions  continued  the  attack  in  place  of  the 
Americans  who  had  done  so  well. 


Meanwhile,  from  the  south  at  the  head  of  the  pocket, 
the  French  and  more  American  divisions  were  driving  down 
the  center.  On  the  left  flank  the  26th  American  Division 
took  Belleau  and  Torcy,  and  the  enemy  withdrew  from  the 
south  bank  of  the  Marne  on  the  night  of  the  19th-20th,  while 
on  the  right  flank  of  the  center  the  3rd  American  Division 
and  the  French  pushed  towards  Jaulgonne.  On  the  20th 
the  pressure  was  kept  up  but  the  enemy  held  up  the  attack 
with  his  machine-guns  sufficiently  to  let  him  get  back,  yielding 
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Chateau-Thierry  and  the  north  bank  of  the  river.  Using 
the  same  tactics  they  again  held  up  the  26th  Americans 
at  Epieds  and  Trugny,  but,  on  the  23rd  and  24th,  with  the 
help  of  a  brigade  of  their  28th  Division,  the  American  attack 
was  more  successful.  The  men  who  had  been  steadily  attack¬ 
ing  since  the  18th  were  then  relieved  on  the  left  by  their 
comrades  of  the  Rainbow  Division,  and,  during  the  26th, 
27th,  and  28th,  the  Rainbow  Division,  with  part  of  the  28th 
Division  and  the  3rd  American  Division  still  moving  forward 
from  the  east,  closed  in  from  three  sides  on  the  River  Ourcq. 
The  32nd  American  Division  then  relieved  the  weary  3rd 
Division,  and,  on  the  30th  of  July,  the  attack  swept  over 
the  Ourcq.  The  part  of  the  28th  Division  still  in  the  line 
then  went  out,  and,  as  the  pressure  from  the  British  and 
the  French  on  the  east  and  the  west  sides  of  the  salient 
was  by  then  telling  badly  on  the  enemy,  the  42nd  and  32nd 
Americans  in  the  centre  were  able  to  sweep  forward  more 
quickly.  On  August  2nd,  north  of  the  15th  Scottish 
Division,  Soissons  fell,  and,  on  the  4th,  the  Americans  in 
the  centre  with  a  fresh  division,  the  77th  of  New  York 
supporting  them,  entered  Fismes.  The  Vesle  River  had 
been  reached  and  the  line  of  the  Marne  Salient  was  again 
straight. 

With  the  second  Battle  of  the  Marne  the  tide  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  turn  against  the  Germans  and  during  this  battle, 
the  first  great  one  in  which  they  had  shared,  the  new  American 
Army  had  proved  its  mettle,  and  from  then  on  was  to  be 
used  more  and  more  by  the  Allied  Generalissimo  until  the 
final  victory.  Among  these  nine  American  divisions,  which 
took  part  at  different  periods  during  that  battle,  many 
American  Alpha  Delts  were  also  having  their  first  expriencee 
of  a  great  modern  battle-field,  and  the  honour  rolls  of  the 
American  Chapters  from  then  began  to  grow,  as  ours  in  Canada 
had  been  doing  ever  since  the  Second  Battle  of  Ypres  in 
April,  1915,  three  long  years  before.  As  well  as  the  glorious 
deeds  which  won  decorations,  however,  the  great  battle 
also  brought  the  beginning  of  their  heavy  casualty  lists, 
and  many  a  fine  lad  passed  on  at  the  Marne  to  join  his  glorious 
Canadian  brothers  in  the  Beyond.  It  was  at  Chateau-Thierry 
that  Surgeon  W.  H.  Michael,  John  Hopkins  ’09,  won  his 
Distinguished  Conduct  Medal,  for  his  assiduous  attention 
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to  the  wounded  under  fire,  and  many  another  cross  was 
won,  during  those  days  on  the  Marne,  by  American  Alpha 
Delts,but  it  was  also  there  that  popular  Tom  Askley, Lieutenant 
of  Marines  and  hero  of  the  Amherst  Chapter  Delegation  of 
1916,  and  a  number  of  others  met  a  gallant  death  in  action. 

Of  many  great  examples,  shown  on  the  Marne,  of  personal 
gallantry  and  individual  heroism  none  could  possibly  be 
finer  than  the  conduct  of  two  brave  officers  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Chapter,  Lieut. -Col.  J.  A.  Crane  ’06,  officer 
commanding  the  6th  American  Field  Artillery,  and  Capt. 
L.  W.  Miles  ’94,  of  the  308th  United  States  Infantry.  Colonel 
Crane,  after  the  initial  attack  on  the  Marne,  was  in  command 
of  a  composite  brigade  of  French  andAmerican  troops  on  the 
flank  of  the  famous  French  Foreign  Legion.  When  the  attack 
virtually  became  open  warfare  soon  after  the  battle  started, 
and,  as  a  result,  the  opposing  lines  became  very  irregular, 
he  decided  that  the  direction  of  his  artillery  fire  had  become 
too  important  a  matter  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  junior 
subalterns  and  he  therefore  went  forward  himself,  with  an 
aide  and  a  telephonist,  to  direct  his  batteries.  All  day, 
under  a  very  heavy  fire,  he  continued  at  this  work  until 
he  was  finally  badly  wounded  in  the  back.  For  his  gallantry 
on  this  occasion,  Marshal  Petain  later  decorated  him  with 
the  French  Croix-de-Guerre,  with  palm,  and  before  the  war 
ended  he  had  been  thrice  mentioned  in  despatches  by  General 
Pershing.  When  the  American  troops  eventually  returned 
to  their  own  land  from  Europe,  Colonel  Crane,  at  34  years 
of  age,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Philippine  Scouts, 
one  of  the  most  coveted  appointments  in  the  whole  of  the 
American  Regular  Army.  In  contrast  to  the  gallant  conduct 
of  Colonel  Crane,  who  after  all  was  a  young  and  extraordin¬ 
arily  successful  professional  soldier,  whom  one  might  expect 
to  act  in  action  in  the  practice  of  his  chosen  career,  just  as 
he  in  fact  did,  the  gallantry  of  Captain  Miles  at  the  Marne 
Battle  was  of  a  man  whose  ordinary  life  had  led  him  far 
from  the  pursuits  of  a  soldier,  yet  his  conduct  was  even 
more  outstanding,  and  gained  for  him  the  highest  of  American 
honours  for  bravery  in  the  field,  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honour.  Captain  Miles  was  a  man  forty-seven  years 
of  age,  married,  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Medicine 
and  Philosophy,  and  a  professor  of  English  at  Princeton 
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University,  where  he  joined  as  a  subaltern  with  that  77th 
American  Division  from  New  York  which,  on  the  4th  of 
August,  was  sent  into  the  line  in  the  final  attack  of  the 
Americans.  The  Marne  Salient  had  been  practically  cleared, 
but  a  few  bad  spots  still  remained  to  be  overcome  in  order 
to  ensure  the  fruits  of  victory  when,  in  the  words  of  the  official 
citation,  “Captain  Miles  volunteered  to  lead  his  company 
in  a  hazardous  attack  on  a  commanding  trench  position 
near  the  Aisne  Canal,  which  other  troops  had  previously 
attempted  to  take  without  success.  His  company  immediate¬ 
ly  met  with  intense  machine-gun  fire,  against  which  it  had 
no  artillery  assistance,  but  Captain  Miles  preceded  the  first 
wave  and  assisted  in  cutting  a  passage  through  the  enemy’s 
wire  entanglements.  In  so  doing  he  was  wounded  five  times 
by  machine-gun  bullets,  both  legs  and  one  arm  being  fractured, 
whereupon  he  ordered  himself  placed  on  a  stretcher  and 
had  himself  carried  forward  to  the  enemy  trench  in  order 
that  he  might  encourage  and  direct  his  company,  which  by 
this  time  had  suffered  numerous  casualties.  Under  the 
inspiration  of  this  officer’s  indomitable  spirit  his  men  held 
the  hostile  position  and  consolidated  the  front  line  after 
an  action  lasting  two  hours,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  Captain 
Miles  was  carried  to  the  aid  station  against  his  will.” 

Two  of  our  Canadian  Chapter  were  at  the  Marne  serving 
with  the  Americans  also  during  these  glorious  days.  Early 
in  May,  Colonel  R.  U.  Patterson  ’98  had  returned  from  the 
American  Mission  to  Italy  to  serve  with  the  2nd  American 
Division  in  the  field,  and  he  was  with  them  while  they  were 
attached  to  the  6th  French  Army  during  the  fighting  at 
Belleau  Wood  and  Bouresches,  while  Major  H.  H.  Kerr  ’04 
(he  had  been  promoted  to  that  rank  the  previous  March) 
served  as  a  casual  surgeon  with  the  5th  Evacuation  Hospital, 
and  with  a  French  Ambulance,  during  the  Allied  offensive  at 
the  Marne.  Major  Kerr  had  been  transferred  in  April, 
from  the  Surgeon-General’s  department  in  Washington  to 
the  1st  Mobile  Operating  Unit,  as  Chief  of  Surgical  Services, 
and,  in  July,  he  had  proceeded  overseas  with  the  C  Unit.  Just 
after  the  Second  Battle  of  the  Marne  he  was  again  transferred, 
to  the  Consultant’s  Department  at  Headquarters  in  France. 

One  McGill  Alpha  Delt  was  also  wounded  with  the  British 
forces  during  the  Marne  offensive  for,  on  July  30th,  2nd 
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Lieut.  L.  H.  Parsons  ’15,  of  the  43rd  Squadron  Royal  Air 
Force,  was  badly  hit  while  flying,  and  was  evacuated  to  a 
hospital  in  London.  He  had  only  left  England  for  the  front 
two  months  previously.  Later,  in  a  letter  home,  Parsons 
graphically  related  his  mishap  as  follows:  “I  was  zooming 
along  behind  the  formation  about  10,000  feet  up,  with  a 
thick  ground  mist,  when  suddenly  I  saw  a  commotion  starting 
in  front  of  me  and  we  seemed  to  be  going  up  and  down  all 
over  the  place,  and  then  I  saw  there  was  a  man  in  front  of 
me  with  a  beautiful  black  and  white  Boche.  I  tried  to  fire 
at  one  that  zoomed  above  me,  then  one  shot  past  before 
I  could  fire  and  finally  I  got  a  crack  at  one.  In  a  short  time 
I  felt  lost  in  a  big  bunch  of  machines  going  every  way  and 
couldn’t  tell  which  was  ours  without  a  good  look. 

“Suddenly  I  felt  something  gc  through  my  back  and 
out  of  my  chest  and  something  seemed  to  burn  my  ankle 
for  a  moment  and  I  said  ‘Good-night,  they’ve  got  my  number !  ’ 
I  put  her  into  a  spin  and  waited  for  the  ground  to  come  up. 
It  seemed  a  long  time;  I  could  feel  someone  firing  at  me  all 
the  way.  At  last  the  ground  appeared  right  under  me 
and  I  flattened  her  out  just  off  the  ground,  with  the  Boche 
still  popping  me.  My  engine  was  stopped  all  the  way  so 
I  could  hear.  I  couldn’t  tell  where  I  was  when  I  landed. 
I  was  hanging  by  my  high  boots  as  I  had  landed  her  on 
her  nose,  and,  believe  me,  I  cursed  those  boots.  At  last 
I  got  out  of  them,  threw  my  goggles  and  gloves  on  the  bar 
and  looked  around. 

“I  was  breathing  short  and  didn’t  know  how  long  I  was 
going  to  last,  so  I  slid  on  the  ground,  and  not  a  soul  in  sight, 
then  a  head  appeared  and  I  walked  in  that  direction  up  a 
road  beside  a  wheat  field  and  called  out  ‘Je  suis  blesse’  as 
I  was  all  in  and  couldn’t  breathe  lying  down. 

“To  cut  it  short  they  made  me  keep  out  of  sight  in  the 
wheat  (this  was  6  p.m.)  until  the  stretcher  bearers  came. 
Thy  carried  me  through  bullets  and  gas  shells,  and  we 
had  to  take  cover  innumerable  times.  Eventually  at  three 
the  next  morning  I  arrived  at  a  French  hospital,  where  they 
could  not  speak  English,  and  I  was  the  only  English  person. 
For  the  first  few  days,  until  the  bullet  was  taken  out  of  my 
chest,  I  couldn’t  eat,  drink  or  smoke.  I  am  feeling  pretty 
perky  now,  however,  and  think  I’ll  soon  be  flying  again.” 


CHAPTER  XXX. 
Turning  the  Tide. 


“ Yet  we  are  proud  because  at  last ,  at  last 
We  look  upon  the  dawn  of  our  desire ; 
Because  the  weary  waiting  time  is  passed 
And  we  have  tried  our  temper  in  the  fire 
And  proving  word  by  deed, 


Have  kept  the  faith  we  pledged  to  France  at  need” 

— “The  Test  of  Battle.” — Owen  Seaman 


HILE  those  mighty  retreats,  against  overwhelming 


odds,  were  taking  place  in  the  Spring  of  1918  and  Canada*  in 


during  the  great  counter-stroke  of  the  Allies  in 
the  second  Battle  of  the  Marne,  the  men  of  the  McGill 
Chapter,  although  few  of  them  were  actually  engaged  in 
these  battles,  were  still  busy,  and,  both  at  home  and  at  the 
front,  the  Chapter  was  showing  its  usual  war  time  activity. 
In  Canada  during  March,  Capt.  C.  W.  Anderson  ’03  joined 
the  Service  for  the  second  time  during  the  war,  and,  for  over 
a  year,  was  one  of  the  medical  officers  at  the  Drummond 
Building  Military  Hospital  in  Montreal,  while  in  May 
Lieutenants  R.  L.  A.  Strathy,  M.C.  ’14  and  K.  O.  Hutchison 
’17  were  finally  discharged  from  actual  service  with  the 
Canadian  Army,  because  of  being  physically  unfit  as  a  result 
of  their  experiences  at  the  front.  During  the  summer,  how¬ 
ever,  Hutchison  devoted  three  months  to  military  work  in 
the  United  States,  as  an  instructor  of  the  Junior  Plattsburg 
Camp,  one  of  the  O.T.C.  organizations  of  the  American 
Army,  training  young  university  men  for  commissions. 
In  May,  also,  two  of  the  Chapter,  Capt.  A.  J.  de  Lotbiniere  ’13 
and  Capt.  H.  A.  Springle  ’01,  returned  to  Canada  to  be  struck 
off  strength,  and  another  replaced  them  on  the  roll  of  those 
on  service,  for  P.  G.  White  ’05  joined  the  Base  Hospital 
of  the  American  Army  at  Camp  Custer  in  Michigan  as  a 
major,  and,  a  month  later,  was  transferred  to  the  hospital 
at  Camp  Taylor  in  Kentucky.  Then,  in  June,  Dr.  A.  Cumming 
’05  became  consultant  in  internal  medicine  to  J  Unit  of  the 
Soldiers  Civil  Re-establishment  Department  at  Vancouver, 
while  Capt.  P.  F.  Sise  ’00  that  month  was  promoted  major 
and  Pte.  P.  M.  Cummins  ’ll,  of  the  1st  Quebec  Regiment, 
transferred  to  the  Royal  Air  Force  as  a  mechanic.  Another 
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officer,  Lieut.  C.  W.  Gamble  ’07,  was  also  discharged  as  unfit 
for  further  service.  It  was  at  this  time,  also,  that  Capt. 
J.  H.  McLennan  '16,  of  the  American  Artillery,  attended 
the  School  of  Fire  at  Fort  Sill,  as  a  student,  and,  on  completing 
his  course  there  the  following  July,  he  was  retained  at  the 
school  as  an  instructor.  It  was  likewise  in  June  that  in 
certain  civilian  matters  members  of  the  Chapter  became 
prominent  at  home,  for  it  was  then  that  Commander  Ross’ 
beautiful  new  school  —  his  contribution  to  his  junior  Alma 
Mater  —  was  opened  at  Lennoxville  by  His  Excellency  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.G.,  Governor-General  of  Canada, 
and  that  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Graduates  Society  of 
McGill  University  was  held,  when  A.  R.  Howell  ’96  was  elected 
honorary  treasurer  and  C.  H.  Gould  ’77  and  W.  B.  Scott  ’12 
were  chosen  as  resident  councillors,  all  three  being  members 
of  the  McGill  Chapter.  In  July  the  first  war  president 
of  the  Chapter,  Lieut.  J.  J.  Todd  ’17,  who  had  already  been 
twice  invalided  from  France,  and  who,  since  he  had  been 
declared  unfit  for  further  active  service,  had  been  doing  good 
work  with  the  British  Recruiting  Mission  in  the  United 
States,  again  tried  to  get  back  into  more  active  work,  and 
managed  to  pass  the  medical  tests  for  the  Royal  Air  Service, 
with  the  result  that  he  returned  to  Canada  and  began  his 
course  of  instruction  at  the  flying  camps  near  Toronto. 

In  England,  during  June,  Colonel  S.  H.  McKee  ’00  was 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  for 
valuable  services  rendered  in  connection  with  the  war,  Lieut. 
G.  R.  Caverhill  ’17,  on  being  discharged  from  hospital, 
returned  to  duty  with  the  Army  Service  Corps  Depot  at 
Shorncliffe  Camp,  and  Lieut.  G.  E.  S.  McLeod  ’18  proceeded  to 
the  205th  T.D.  Squadron  of  the  Air  Service  in  Southern  Italy. 
The  next  month  two  veterans  also  went  out  to  France  again. 
Capt.  R.  E.  Stavert  ’14,  who  had  come  over  with  the  119th 
Battalion  for  his  second  trip  on  service  overseas,  and  had 
been  posted  to  the  Central  Ontario  Regiment  on  his  battalion 
being  broken  up  with  the  remainder  of  the  Fifth  Division 
during  the  summer,  went  to  the  7th  Battalion  of  the  Canadian 
Engineers,  reverting  to  subaltern’s  rank  to  do  so.  The  other 
veteran  was  Major  J.  C.  Kemp,  M.C.  ’08,  who,  on  being  dis¬ 
charged  from  hospital  as  fully  recovered  from  his  wound, 
first  went  to  his  regimental  reserve  at  Bramshott  Camp  for 
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a  week,  then  out  to  France,  where  he  was  attached  to  the 
General  Staff  of  the  Second  Division  for  a  month  before 
becoming  brigade  major  of  the  5th  Infantry  Brigade  once 
more.  Capt.  N.  C.  Jones  ’02,  of  the  Canadian  Army  Medical 
Corps,  was  another  officer  who  went  out  to  France  then, 
and  he  was  posted  to  the  3rd  Canadian  Casualty  Clearing 
Station.  From  then  until  the  end  of  the  war  he  was  moved 
about  a  good  deal,  however,  serving  for  different  periods 
of  time  in  succession  with  the  3rd  and  4th  Clearing  Stations, 
the  3rd  and  8th  Canadian  Stationary  Hospitals,  and  the  46th 
and  48th  Imperial  Clearing  Stations. 

It  was  during  July  that  two  interesting  events  took  place 
in  England;  the  one  the  visit  of  a  distinguished  American 
Alpha  Delt,  the  Hon.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Harvard  ’04, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Navy,  who  accom¬ 
panied  Britain’s  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Sir  Eric  Geddes,  K.C.B.,  on  a  visit  to  the  Grand  Fleet  in 
the  North  Sea,  and  the  other  a  luncheon  at  Pagani’s  Restaur¬ 
ant  in  London  on  July  10th.  At  the  latter  event  ten  of 
the  1914  professors  on  the  Medical  Faculty  of  McGill 
University,  two  of  them  being  Colonel  J.  G.  Adami  ’84  and 
Lieut. -Col.  J.  C.  Meakins  ’04  of  the  McGill  Chapter,  and 
all  of  whom  were  senior  army  officers  at  the  time,  entertained 
the  Principal  of  the  University,  Sir  William  Peterson, 
K.C.M.G.,  who  was  then  on  a  trip  to  England,  the  chair 
being  taken  for  this  occasion  by  McGill’s  former  professor 
of  anatomy,  Brig.-General  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Auckland  Geddes, 
K.C.B.,  P.C.,  Minister  of  National  Service  in  the  British 
Cabinet. 

Meanwhile,  during  these  early  summer  months,  although 
little  fighting  was  being  done  in  which  the  Canadians  were 
taking  part,  a  number  of  the  Chapter  continued  to  distinguish 
themselves,  to  become  casualties,  or  to  change  their  units. 
Thus,  during  May,  Capt.  J.  A.  G.  White,  M.  C.  ’10  was 
gazetted  a  general  staff  officer,  third  grade,  Capt.  R.  H. 
Winslow  ’09  transferred  from  the  British  Columbia  Regiment 
to  the  Engineers  with  the  rank  of  Major,  Lieut. -Col.  F.  A. 
Wilkin,  M.C.  ’95,  who  had  been  actually  at  the  front  for 
over  three  years,  transferred  to  the  Railway  Services,  dropping 
down  to  the  rank  of  Captain,  and  was  the  next  month  promoted 
major  with  that  branch  of  the  service,  and  two  of  the  most 
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distinguished  soldiers  on  our  list  were  again  mentioned  in 
despatches  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  —  Major  A.  H.  Gault, 
D.S.O.  ’03,  for  the  third  time,  and  Major  W.  D.  Wilson, 
D.S.O.  '04,  for  the  second.  The  following  month  Major 
Gault  was  gazetted  a  lieutenant-colonel,  although  he  had 
in  reality  held  that  rank  since  he  had  relinquished  his  appoint¬ 
ment  of  A.D.C.  to  the  Corps  Commander  to  become  command¬ 
ing  officer  of  the  Third  Divisional  Reinforcements  Wing 
in  France  some  months  previous.  In  July  he  and  the  other 
commanders  of  Divisional  Wings  in  France  visited  England, 
in  order  to  inspect  the  training  of  the  recruits  at  the  Reserve 
Areas  there,  and  to  co-ordinate  the  final  training  given  at  the 
Wings  in  France  with  that  of  the  Reserves  in  England. 
In  June,  also,  there  was  one  more  transfer,  for  Driver  E.  A. 
Parsons  T7  at  that  time  left  the  1st  Divisional  Ammunition 
Column  for  the  4th  Battalion  of  the  Corps  Railway  Troops, 
and  one  more  promotion,  for  Major  W.  A.  G.  Bauld  ’ll 
became  a  lieutenant-colonel. 

During  June,  the  Chapter  also  had  another  casualty  and 
received  one  more  decoration,  the  former  being  Lieut.  G.  D. 
McLeod  T6,  of  the  Royal  Air  Service,  and  the  latter  being 
gained  by  Sergt.  H.  D.  Butterfield  T8.  McLeod,  since 
arriving  on  the  Italian  front  in  February,  had  been  officially 
credited  with  three  victories  in  the  air,  and,  on  June  8th, 
he  was  detailed  to  lead  an  aeroplane  attack  on  an  Austrian 
encampment,  with  the  promise  that  if  he  was  successful  he 
would  be  given  command  of  a  squadron.  That  day  he  brought 
down  his  fourth  Boche  machine,  and,  as  well,  made  several 
direct  hits  with  his  bombs.  When  his  ammunition  was 
exhausted  he  started  home  again  but,  while  hedge-hopping 
to  avoid  anti-aircraft  gunfire,  on  his  way  back  he  was  shot 
down  by  enemy  machine-gun  fire  and  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Austrians.  As  for  the  decoration,  Sergt.  Butterfield,  curiously 
enough,  though  recommended  for  the  Distinguished  Conduct 
Medal,  was  granted  the  Meritorious  Service  Medal  for  a 
daring  piece  of  work  under  fire  keeping  the  telegraphic 
wire  intact  for  his  battery. 

The  next  changes  to  be  noted  were  the  transfers  of  Major 
A.  B.  Ritchie  ’05  and  Captain  Sir  Stopford  Brunton,  Bart.  TO, 
and  the  promotion  of  Lieut.  E.  H.  Mason,  T4,  of  the  American 
Medical  Corps,  to  Captain.  Major  Ritchie  transferred  from 
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the  2nd  Tunnelling  Company  to  the  4th  Battalion  of  Canadian 
Engineers,  and  Captain  Brunton  from  the  10th  to  the  1st 
Siege  Battery.  The  latter  transferred  at  his  own  request, 
and,  in  order  to  do  so,  stepped  down  in  rank  from  captain  to 
subaltern  again.  During  August,  just  after  the  great  British 
offensive  had  started,  Lieut.  G.  F.  Hanson  ’19  arrived  in 
France  for  duty  with  the  Medical  Research  Department 
of  the  American  Air  Service,  during  which  duty  he  was  on 
liason  work  at  various  times  with  the  British  Service,  Lieut. 
P.  P.  Hutchison  ’16  went  out  to  France  again  to  the  42nd 
Royal  Highlanders  of  Canada,  Surgeon-Lieut. -Commander 
G.  R.  McCowen,  R.N.  ’07  transferred  from  the  Marine 
Siege  guns  in  France  to  the  famous  “Drake”  Battalion  of 
the  Royal  Naval  Division,  Colonel  R.  U.  Patterson,  U.S.A.  '98 
returned  to  the  United  States  for  duty  at  Headquarters 
in  Washington,  and  2nd  Lieut.  G.  W.  Morkill  ’14,  of  the 
Imperial  Gunners,  was  promoted  lieutenant. 

The  great  British  offensive,  a  part  of  the  great  Marshal’s 
mighty  allied  counter-offensive  against  the  enemy,  began 
early  in  August  with  the  most  spectacular  battle  of  the  war, 
the  Second  Battle  of  Amiens,  and  in  this  fight  the  Canadians 
still  more  distinguished  themselves,  taking  an  honourable 
place  in  the  epic  contest,  and  with  them  the  Canadian  Alpha 
Delts.  For  some  time  past  the  Corps  had  been  quiet  and 
during  July  a  series  of  field  days  had  been  held  back 
of  the  line,  while  the  Corps  was  resting,  in  which  all  the 
Canadian  units  vied  with  one  another  for  supremacy  on  the 
sporting  field.  Many  happy  meetings  took  place  at  these 
sports  between  Toronto  and  McGill  Alpha  Delts,  but  more 
serious  work  was  brewing  for  them  all,  and  it  was  clearly 
understood  by  everyone  that,  when  the  time  came,  the 
Canadians,  fresh  from  a  long  rest  and  with  a  great  reputation 
as  storm-troops,  would  be  used  in  the  forefront  of  a  great 
offensive.  At  first,  however,  where  and  when  this  was  to 
be  was  made  purposely  misleading,  and  rumour  had  it  that 
the  great  attack  was  to  take  place  in  Flanders.  Elaborate 
preparations  in  the  north  were  made,  purposely  to  mislead 
the  enemy’s  intelligence,  and  some  of  the  Canadians  were 
even  sent  into  the  line  around  Kemmel  Hill,  that  they  might 
be  identified  there  by  the  enemy.  When  the  real  time  came, 
however,  the  main  body  of  the  Canadians  from  north  of 
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Arras  and  those  in  Flanders  were  very  secretly  and  swiftly 
moved,  in  less  than  a  week,  to  the  Amiens  front,  taking  over 
from  the  Australians,  only  the  night  before  the  attack,  on 
the  left  of  the  Amiens-Roye  Road. 

At  4.30  a.m.  on  the  8th  of  August,  over  a  front  of  twenty 
miles  reaching  from  the  Avre  to  the  Ancre,  the  great  battle 
began.  British  and  Australians  on  the  left,  the  Canadians 
in  the  centre  taking  7,500  yards  of  the  twenty-mile  front 
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with  their  right  flank  along  the  Amiens-Roye  road,  and  an 
independent  mobile  force  of  Canadian  motor  machine-gun 
batteries  and  cyclists  along  the  road,  linking  up  with  the 
First  French  Army  on  the  other  side,  the  French  Army  attack¬ 
ing  an  hour  later  than  the  British.  One  American  Regiment 
also  operated  north  of  the  Somme  with  a  British  Corps. 

As  the  attack  opened  an  intense  bombardment  of  the 
enemy’s  positions  was  laid  down  in  front  of  our  tanks  and 
troops,  advancing  in  great  numbers,  and  the  whole  matter 
was  planned  and  executed  in  such  secrecy  that  the 
enemy  was  completely  taken  by  surprise.  The  Canadians 
in  the  centre,  started  from  Hangard  Wood,  the  old  First 
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Division  in  the  centre,  the  Second  and  Third  on  right  and  left, 
the  Fourth  in  close  support,  and  swept  everything  before 
them.  By  half-past  ten  that  morning  they  had  reached 
and  taken  Marcelcave,  Aubecourt,  and  Demuin,  and  at  noon 
the  weary  infantrymen  and  gunners  had  the  wonderful  experi¬ 
ence  of  seeing  nearly  three  divisions  of  Imperial  and  Canadian 
Cavalry  go  through  them,  on  a  five-mile  front  with  a  depth 
of  a  thousand  yards,  galloping  forward  in  a  great  wave, 
the  grandest  spectacle  of  all  the  war!  By  the  time  that  the 
light  of  day  failed,  the  Canadians  had  advanced  14,000  yards 
from  the  jumping  off  place,  and  had  captured  6,000  prisoners 
and  more  than  a  hundred  guns.  During  the  night  the  fighting 
continued,  the  Fourth  Division  came  into  the  line,  and 
Beaucourt  and  Le  Quesnel  were  taken. 

The  next  day  the  Second,  First  and  Third  Divisions 
continued  the  attack,  the  Second  capturing  Vrely,  Rosieres 
and  Meharicourt,  the  First  Warvillers,  Beaufort  and  Rouvrey, 
and  the  Third  Folies  and  Bonchoir,  and,  by  evening,  four 
thousand  more  yards  had  been  added  to  their  advance. 
That  evening  the  enemy  made  his  first  counter-attacks 
since  the  battle  began,  but  these  were  of  no  avail  to  him 
whatsoever. 

On  the  third  day  the  Corps  moved  forward  to  the  attack 
once  more,  this  time  with  the  Fourth  Division  on  the  left 
and  the  Third  on  the  right,  Fouquescourt,  Mancourt,  Chilly 
and  Hallu  occupying  the  attention  of  the  former;  while  the 
Third,  on  their  front,  stormed  and  took  Te  Quesnoy.  It 
was  in  these  attacks  of  the  Fourth  Division,  of  which  his 
battalion,  the  47th,  was  a  part,  that  Major  D.  R.  Charleson, 
M.C.  ’14  was  wounded  by  shrapnel  in  the  thigh,  while  leading 
his  company,  and  had  to  be  evacuated.  On  the  night  of  the 
10th  the  32nd  Imperial  Division  attacked  on  the  right, 
endeavoring  to  take  Parvillers,  but  without  material  success, 
being  held  up,  after  sharp  fighting,  by  the  wire,  but  in  spite 
of  this,  by  the  end  of  the  third  day,  the  line  was  20,000  yards 
from  where  it  had  been  on  the  early  morning  of  the  8th 
of  August. 

The  following  day  the  operations  were  devoted  to  the 
straightening  out  of  the  line,  and  the  first  phase  of  the  great 
battle  ended  with  the  capture  of  Parvillers  by  the  Canadians. 
In  the  four  days  the  Canadian  Corps  had  advanced  22,000 
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yards,  their  own  front  had  broadened  from  7,500  to  10,000 
yards,  the  four  divisions  had  met  and  defeated  sixteen  German 
divisions,  150  guns  and  more  than  1,000  machine-guns  had 
been  captured,  the  prisoners  numbered  10,000,  which  was 
in  excess  of  the  total  Canadian  casualties,  and  twenty-five 
towns  and  villages  had  been  freed  from  German  hands,  as 
well  as  the  Paris-Amiens  Railroad.  Further,  counting  the 
success  of  the  Australian  and  Imperial  troops  on  the  left  of 
the  Canadians  brought  the  number  of  enemy  divisions  routed 
up  to  twenty  against  the  sixteen  British,  the  number  of 
prisoners  up  to  nearly  22,000,  and  the  guns  to  over  400. 
On  the  right  the  French  had  been  completely  successful 
as  well,  and,  on  the  first  day  of  their  attack,  had  captured 
3,350  of  the  enemy.  In  connection  with  the  capture  of  the 
enemy  guns,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  was  that 
the  Canadians  during  the  battle,  actually  formed  what  they 
called  a  Pan-German  Brigade,  consisting  of  thirteen  batteries 
of  captured  guns  of  all  sizes,  and  turned  them  into  use  against 
their  former  owners ! 

Many  Alpha  Delts  took  part  in  the  Second  Battle  of 
Amiens  but,  besides  Major  Charleson,  three  of  them  were 
particularly  outstanding  in  the  gallantry  they  displayed 
during  these  four  days,  two  of  them  being  from  McGill  — 
2nd  Lieut.  G.  W.  Morkill  ’14,  with  the  Imperial  Gunners, 
and  Lieut.  S.  C.  Anderson  ’08,  with  the  Canadian  ones 
— and  the  third  from  Toronto  —  Major  S.  S.  Burnham, 
D.  S.  O.  ’10.  Morkill,  for  the  able  and  gallant  way  in  which 
he  directed  his  battery’s  fire  with  total  disregard  for  his 
personal  safety, was  awarded  the  Military  Cross  and  promoted 
lieutenant  and  second-in-command  of  his  battery,  and 
Anderson  was  also  awarded  that  decoration  for  his  gallant 
work  during  the  battle.  On  the  other  hand,  for  that  brave 
and  distinguished  member  of  the  Toronto  Chapter,  Major 
Burnham,  who  had  fought  so  well  and  for  so  long  at  the 
front,  the  Second  Battle  of  Amiens  was  his  last  action,  and 
he  met  a  gallant  soldier’s  death  in  it. 

It  was  just  at  this  period,  also,  that  Capt.  H.  T.  Burden  ’15, 
of  the  Toronto  Chapter  and  the  Royal  Air  Force,  almost 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  famous  brother-in-law, 
Lieut. -Col.  W.  A.  Bishop,  V.C.,  D.S.O.,  M.C.,  D.F.C., 
began  to  add  fresh  medals  to  their  family  collection  himself 
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for  his  great  gallantry  in  the  air.  In  the  same  gazette  shortly 
afterwards  he  was  awarded  both  the  D.S.O.  and  D.F.C. 
How  better  can  the  tale  of  his  exploits  be  told  than  in  the 
simple . narrative  of  the  Official  Gazette?  “Since  joining 
his  squadron  in  February,  this  officer  has  accounted  for 
seventeen  enemy  machines  —  twelve  crashed,  two  driven 
down  out  of  control,  and  three  destroyed  in  flames  on  the 
ground  during  an  attack  on  an  aerodrome.  On  the  morning 
of  August  10th  he  led  his  patrol  in  three  attacks  and  himself 
destroyed  three  enemy  machines.  In  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  he  destroyed  two  more.  Two  days  later  he  attacked  a 
large  number  of  Fokkers,  seven  of  which  were  destroyed, 
accounting  for  three  himself.  In  the  encounter  Captain 
Burden  led  his  patrol  with  exceptional  skill  and  daring.” 
Thus  read  the  Gazette  awarding  him  the  Distinguished 
Service  Order  Companionship,  and  for  his  Distinguished 
Flying  Cross  the  reason  was  the  following  action:  “This 
officer  took  a  prominent  part  in  a  most  successful  low  bombing 
attack  on  an  aerodrome.  He  obtained  a  direct  hit  on  the 
objective  allotted  to  him.  He  further  set  fire  to  three  enemy 
machines  on  the  ground  with  machine-gun  fire.  On  the 
return  journey  he  attacked  a  canal  boat,  in  each  case  flying 
at  a  very  low  altitude.  A  gallant  and  able  patrol  leader 
who  has  destroyed  three  enemy  aeroplanes  and  driven  one 
dowm  out  of  control,  in  addition  to  the  three  destroyed  on 
the  ground.” 

The  second  phase  of  the  battle  had  begun  just  after 
the  capture  of  Parvillers,  and  the  Canadians  had  continued 
to  attack,  but  it  did  become  a  distinct  second  phase  for, 
by  then,  the  battle-field  of  the  old  Somme  line  had  been  reached 
and,  instead  of  unbroken  ground  to  attack  over,  the  mangled 
and  shell-torn  fields  and  battered  trenches  and  barbed  wire 
of  the  stalemate  of  1916  confronted  the  victorious  Allies. 
The  result  was  that  the  system  of  attacking  by  bold  dashes 
for  distant  objectives  had  to  be  changed  to  one  of  constant 
nibbling,  because  of  the  excellent  defensive  ground  in  the 
enemy’s  possession.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  Third 
Division  captured  Damery,  the  Second  Fransart,  and  the 
First  La  Chavette,  while  they  linked  up  with  the  French  in 
front  of  Fresnoy  le  Roye.  Pressure  was  continued  on  this 
sector  also  that  the  enemy  might  believe  we  meant  to  con- 
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tinue  our  efforts  there,  but  in  reality  preparations  were  made 
to  carry  out  the  Canadian  Commander’s  (Sir  Arthur  Currie) 
suggestion  that  the  old  Somme  battle-field  be  avoided  by 
attacking  from  the  north,  and  so  squeeze  the  enemy  from 
that  difficult  ground  of  the  Somme. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


Closing  In. 


" Advance  our  standards!  Set  upon  our  foes! 

Our  ancient  word  of  courage ,  fair  Saint  George  ; 
Inspire  us  with  the  spleen  of  fiery  dragons  ! 

Upon  them  !  Victory  sits  on  our  helms  .” 

— -“King  Richard  III.” — William  Shakespeare. 


THE  great  and  spectacular  battle  at  Amiens  early  in 
August  brought  to  a  close  the  first  stage  of  the  British 
offensive,  but  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  quick 
to  follow  it  up  with  the  opening  of  the  second  stage  of  the 
offensive,  the  battle  of  Baupaume.  This  time  the  Canadians 
were  left  out  of  the  main  operations  and  the  glory  of  the 
great  success  was  to  go  to  their  fellow  Colonials,  the  Anzacs, 
and  to  the  troops  of  the  Motherland.  Beginning  the  attack, 
as  had  been  suggested,  from  the  north,  the  Third  and  Fourth 
British  Armies  on  August  21st  began  to  drive  the  enemy 
from  the  ground  lying  between  the  Scarpe  and  the  Somme, 
and,  in  that  way,  to  continue  the  success  of  the  Amiens  Battle, 
both  morally  and  territorially.  Between  the  21st  and  the  1st 
of  September  twenty-three  British  divisions  took  part  in 
the  battle  and  effectually  defeated  thirty-five  divisions  of 
the  enemy,  driving  them  from  one  side  of  the  old  Somme 
battle-field  to  the  other,  freeing  the  important  strategic  towns 
of  Baupaume  and  Peronne,  and  capturing  34,000  prisoners 
and  270  guns. 

As  a  further  result,  moreover,  of  the  Battles  at  Amiens 
and  at  Baupaume,  and  the  consequent  exhaustion  of  the 
enemy’s  reserves,  it  became  imperative  for  the  Germans  to 
hasten  the  shortening  of  their  line,  a  necessity  which  they 
had  realized  and  had  begun  in  the  Lys  Salient  as  early  as 
the  5th  of  August.  By  the  29th  and  the  30th  they  had  begun 
to  withdraw  in  that  sector  extensively  until,  by  the  first 
week  in  September,  the  old  Salient  had  entirely  disappeared, 
and  such  important  points  as  Bailleul  and  Kemmel  Hill 
were  once  again  in  British  hands. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  Canadian  Corps  had  again  come 
into  action.  Towards  the  end  of  August  the  troops  of  the 
Dominion  were  moved  secretly  from  in  front  of  Roye  to  the 
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sector  north  of  Arras,  and,  at  3  a.m.  on  the  26th,  they  again 
took  the  enemy  by  surprise.  The  Battle  of  the  Scarpe  and 
the  third  stage  of  the  final  British  offensive  had  begun ! 
With  their  old  comrades  of  the  Vimy  battle  in  1917,  the 
51st  Division  of  Scots,  on  their  left,  the  Second  and  Third 
Canadian  Divisions  led  the  attack  on  a  front  of  9,000  yards 
from  Neuville  Vitasse  to  Tilloy  les  Mofflaines  in  an  effort 
to  capture  five  trench  systems,  the  fourth  of  which  was 
the  reputed  impregnable  Drocourt-Queant  Switch  of  the 
famous  Hindenburg  line.  Unlike  the  Amiens  Battle,  it  was 
not  to  be  even  going  but,  for  the  first  four  miles  at  least, 
was  over  shell  pitted  lands,  which  had  been  the  cock-pit  of 
severe  fighting  for  four  long  years.  Nothing  daunted  the 
men  from  Canada  again  swept  forward  to  success.  Heninel, 
Wancourt,  Guemappe,  Orange  Hill,  the  hill  and  village 
of  Monchy  le  Preux,  Martiere  and  Roeux,  1800  prisoners, 
and  the  first  of  the  five  trench  systems  were  in  Canadian 
hands  by  night,  which  found  the  Canadians  six  thousand 
yards  in  advance  of  the  jumping  off  point  of  the  early  morning. 
They  were  then  ready  to  begin  the  second  stage  of  the  battle 
the  next  morning. 

That  success  was  gained  so  speedily  and  so  effectively 
was  due  in  no  small  measure  to  just  such  actions  as  that  of 
Lieut.  H.  G.  Spohn  ’19,  of  the  Artillery,  who  won  his  Military 
Cross  that  day.  In  the  words  of  the  Official  Gazette: 
“During  an  attack  on  a  wood  he  went  forward  with  a  bombing 
party  as  liason  officer,  and  observing  a  concentration  of  the 
enemy  in  preparation  for  a  counter-attack,  he  grasped  the 
situation  with  great  promptitude  and  presence  of  mind,  and 
giving  the  necessary  directions  to  the  artillery,  enabled  them 
to  pour  in  a  concentrated  fire  that  effectually  dispersed  the 
enemy.  His  untiring  efforts  and  gallantry  in  action  have 
always  enabled  the  artillery  to  render  immediate  support  to 
the  infantry  when  required.” 

Next  morning  the  Canadians  again  swept  forward,  and, 
during  the  day,  the  second  enemy  trench  was  captured  as 
well  as  Telegraph  Hill,  Cherisy,  Rohart  Factory,  the  town  of 
Vis-en- Artois,  and  the  woods  called  du  Vert  and  du  Sart.  On 
the  28th  the  advance  continued,  forward  and  beyond  Remy, 
Haucourt,  Boiry-Notre-Dame,  Jigsaw  Wood,  Hatchet  Wood, 
and  Pelves,  until  the  distance  from  the  original  point  had 
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reached  12,000  yards.  The  enemy’s  machine-gun  defence  in 
particular  was  very  stubborn,  but  the  job  of  the  Canadians 
was  not  as  yet  finished,  and  nothing  could  stop  them  until  it 
was.  On  the  29th  the  First  Division  took  over  on  the  right 
and  an  English  division  on  the  left.  That  day  was  spent  in 
straightening  out  the  line.  On  the  30th  the  main  advance 
again  continued,  the  Canadians  attacking  successfully  the 
third  trench  system,  and  the  Imperials  capturing  Hancourt 
and  Eterpigny  Wood.  Still  later,  on  the  1st  of  September, 
another  Canadian  division  went  into  the  line,  and  made  ready 
for  the  supreme  effort. 


The  supreme  effort  was  to  be  directed  against  the  south 
trench  system  of  the  objective,  the  redoubtable  Drocourt- 
Queant  Switch  Line  of  the  Hindenburg  Defences,  six  belts  of 
solid  barbed  wire,  stretching  for  mile  upon  mile  over  acres  of 
land,  protecting  the  most  complete  underground  trench 
system  of  defences  ever  built.  After  a  furious  bombardment 
at  five  a.m.  on  the  2nd  of  September,  along  a  four  and  a  half 
mile  front,  the  Canadians  attacked,  and  by  noon  the  famous 
Switch  was  in  their  hands.  When  the  darkness  of  the  night 
came  on,  the  villages  of  Cagnicourt,  Villers-lez-Cagnicourt, 
Dury  and  Etaing,  the  Bois  de  Bouche,  4,500  more  prisoners, 
and  3,000  yards  of  land  beyond  the  Switch  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  Canadians,  and  the  enemy,  with  the  exception  of  his 
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rearguard  machine-gun  posts,  was  in  retreat  to  the  east  bank 
of  the  Canal  du  Nord.  It  was  a  glorious  day  for  Canada,  a 
day  when  the  impossible  was  accomplished,  and  so  long  as 
those  great  belts  of  wire  exist  the  wonder  of  that  day’s  accom¬ 
plishments  by  human  beings  will  be  the  marvel  of  the  visitor 
to  those  ugly  ribbons  across  the  fair  hills  of  Artois. 

The  final  objectives  of  the  battle  had  still  to  be  reached, 
and  it  was  in  the  approach  to  these,  three  days  later,  that 
Major  R.  H.  Winslow  ’09  was  mortally  wounded,  by  a  shell 
on  the  Arras-Cambrai  Road.  He  was  taken  to  the  7th  Casu¬ 
alty  Clearing  Station,  where  he  died  on  September  9th.  This 
gallant  officer  and  Alpha  Delt,  who  had  two  and  a  half  years’ 
service  at  the  front  to  his  credit,  was  buried  at  Ligny  St. 
Flochel,  near  St.  Pol,  in  the  Pas  de  Calais. 

By  the  17th  of  the  month  the  Canadians  were  established 
four  miles  beyond  the  Switch  Line,  Saudemont,  Rumancourt, 
Ecourt  St.  Quentin,  Buissy  and  Barelle  were  among  the  added 
villages  of  France  freed  from  the  enemy,  and  the  last  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  battle  had  been  reached.  In  all  16,000  prisoners 
and  200  guns  had  been  captured,  10,350  prisoners  having  fallen 
to  the  Canadians  alone,  and  the  ten  British  divisions  engaged 
had  again  decisively  defeated  thirteen  enemy  divisions. 

As  the  Canadians  and  their  comrades  were  completing  their 
successful  battle  by  the  Scarpe  on  the  12th  of  September,  the 
troops  from  Australasia,  with  fresh  Imperial  troops,  again 
came  into  action,  and,  in  the  Battle  of  Havrincourt,  between 
then  and  the  18th,  they  completed  the  fourth  stage  of  the 
British  offensive,  clearing  the  way  to  the  Hindenburg  Line 
proper.  Again  the  British  divisions,  fifteen  in  number,  were 
outnumbered  by  the  enemy  with  twenty  divisions,  but  again 
stubborn  resistance  was  overcome,  success  was  complete,  and 
12,000  more  prisoners,  with  100  guns,  were  taken. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  British  attacked  at  Havrincourt, 
the  Americans,  in  their  first  large  undertaking  by  themselves, 
advanced  at  St.  Mihiel  in  an  effort  to  clear  that  previously 
troublesome  salient.  Assisted  by  some  French  colonial 
troops  on  their  left  flank,  seven  divisions,  with  an  additional 
one  in  close  support,  advanced  from  the  south  side  of  the 
salient  towards  Vigneulles-les-Hattonchattel,  but  met  with 
little  resistance,  and,  by  dawn  of  the  13th,  they  had  reached 
their  objective.  Apparently  the  enemy  had  already  begun 
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to  withdraw  from  the  salient  in  accordance  with  his  general 
plan  of  shortening  his  line,  necessitated  by  the  vigorous  Allied 
attacks,  and  the  Americans  were  able  to  gather  in  15,000 
prisoners,  with  as  little  as  a  third  of  that  number  in  casualties 
to  themselves,  and  some  200  guns.  “A  glorious  field  day” 
was  how  the  troops  engaged  themselves  described  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  old  salient,  but,  nevertheless,  it  was  significant  as 
the  first  undertaking  on  a  scale  larger  than  that  employing 
more  than  two  divisions  side  by  side  of  the  men  from  America, 
so  many  of  whom  were  numbered  on  the  service  rolls  of  the 
American  Chapters  and  a  few,  like  Major  H.  H.  Kerr  ’04,  on 
our  roll  at  McGill. 

The  greater  number  of  the  McGill  Chapter  in  the  Service, 
however,  were  out  of  those  strenuous  events  during  the  period 
of  the  Havrincourt  and  St.  Mihiel  battles,  and  those  who  were 
with  the  Canadian  Corps  were  resting,  after  the  Scarpe  Battle, 
in  the  vicinity  of  shell-torn  Arras.  Among  them  that  month, 
Major  A.  B.  Ritchie,  M.C.  ’05  was  awarded  the  Belgian 
Croix-de-Guerre  for  previous  gallantry  in  action,  and  Major 
R.  H.  M.  Hardisty,  M.C.  ’03,  then  in  command  of  his  original 
unit  the  6th  Field  Ambulance,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel.  In  England  Major  T.  S.  Morrisey, 
D.S.O.,  ’12  was  also  promoted,  to  be  a  lieutenant-colonel, 
Sgt.  H.  D.  Butterfield,  M.S.M.  ’18,  who  had  been  sent  from 
his  unit  in  France  to  England  to  train  for  a  commission,  be¬ 
came  a  lieutenant  attached  to  the  depot  of  the  Canadian 
Engineers,  and  Lieut.  J.  S.  Hall  ’14,  who  had  been  at  the 
Tank  Corps  Depot  at  Wareham  since  recovering  from  his 
wound,  on  the  19th  went  out  to  France  againt  to  the  16th 
Battalion  of  the  Tank  Corps.  At  that  time  in  England  and 
in  Canada  the  authorities  were  getting  together  a  Canadian 
Expeditionary  Force  to  send  to  Siberia,  and,  when  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  Force  became  known,  it  was  learned  that  Colonel 
Morrisey  had  been  appointed  General  Staff  Officer,  first  grade, 
of  the  expedition  under  Major-General  Elmsley,  C.B.,  C.M.G., 
D.S.O.,  while  in  Canada  the  259th  Battalion  Canadian  Rifles, 
being  raised  for  the  Russian  venture,  had  as  its  second-in- 
command  Major  P.  F.  Sise  ’01,  lately  promoted  and  trans¬ 
ferred  back  from  his  appointment  under  the  War  Office  with 
General  White’s  Recruiting  Mission  in  the  United  States. 
The  following  month  the  Siberian  Expedition  sailed  from 
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Canada  for  Vladivostock.  Among  the  McGill  men  with  the 
American  Forces  in  the  United  States,  also,  there  was  activity 
at  this  time,  Capt.  J.  H.  McLennan  ’16  being  transferred 
from  his  appointment  as  Instructor  with  the  School  of  Fire 
at  Fort  Sill,  early  in  September,  to  the  appointment  of  In¬ 
spector  Instructor  and  Brigade  Adjutant  of  the  Field  Artillery 
Reserve  Depot  at  Camp  Zachary  Taylor,  and,  a  little  later, 
being  given  command  of  the  school  there  for  newly  com¬ 
missioned  officers,  while  about  the  first  of  October  Lieut.  P. 
W.  DeGarmo  ’13  proceeded  to  France  on  appointment  to  the 
104th  Base  Hospital  of  the  United  States  Army. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 


Victory  ! 

“On,  on,  you  noble  English, 

Whose  blood  is  fet  from  fathers  of  war  proof, 

Fathers  that,  like  so  many  Alexanders, 

Have  in  these  parts  from  morn  till  even  fought 
And  sheath’d  their  swords  for  lack  of  argument !” 

— “King  Henry  the  Fifth.” — William  Shakespeare. 

GREAT  victories  had  been  won  by  the  Allies  since  early 

in  August  on  the  Western  Front,  and  the  respective 

commanders-in-chief  of  the  different  Allied  armies, 

under  the  guidance  of  the  military  genius  of  Marshal  Foch, 

were  quick  to  take  advantage  of  these  victories  while  their 

effect  was  still  being  felt  on  the  enemy’s  morale.  Losing  no 

time,  therefore,  Foch  determined  to  strike  in  one  last  great 

effort  to  achieve  ultimate  victory  to  the  Allied  arms.  The 

Battle  of  Armageddon  was  arranged  !  According  to  well 

laid  plans,  simultaneously  along  the  whole  front,  the  armies 

were  to  strike.  In  the  north,  under  the  supreme  command  of 

* 

Albert  I.,  King  of  the  Belgians,  the  Belgians,  assisted  by  some 
French  divisions  and  two  corps  of  British  infantry,  together 
with  the  artillery  of  the  Second  British  Army,  were  to  strike 
in  Flanders  on  the  28th  of  September.  Below  them,  on  the 
27th  of  the  month,  under  the  British  Commander-in-Chief 
the  First,  Third  and  Fourth  British  Armies,  thirty-one  divi¬ 
sions  in  all,  and  two  American  divisions,  were  given  the  most 
difficult  task  of  all,  the  attack  in  the  centre  of  the  line  against 
Cambrai  and  the  Hindenberg  Line  in  an  effort  to  threaten 
the  enemy’s  vital  point,  his  lines  of  communication.  South 
of  the  British  the  French  in  full  force  west  of  the  Argonne, 
under  their  tried  commanders,  and  the  Americans  of  the  First 
American  Army,  under  General  Pershing,  between  the  Meuse 
and  the  Argonne,  were  to  strike  in  the  general  direction  of 
Mezieres  on  September  26th.  Such  was  the  general  plan  of 
the  greatest  battle  in  all  history,  which  was  to  end  the  Great 
War. 

In  the  north  the  battle  opened  on  the  28th.  The  British, 
with  the  Belgians  stretching  as  far  north  as  Dixmude,  attacked 
over  a  four  and  a  half  mile  front  with  nine  divisions.  The  front 
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of  attack  reached  as  far  south  as  the  Ypres-Zonnebeke  Road, 
yet  everything  went  perfectly.  By  that  night  the  old  Ypres 
Salient  was  again  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the  southern  division 
had  reached  the  outskirts  of  Messines  after  taking  Wytschaete. 
The  next  day  Messines  itself  fell  and  the  famous  Ploegsteert 
Wood.  By  nightfall  of  the  1st  of  October  our  line  had  ad¬ 
vanced  to  Moorslede-Dixmude  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Lys, 
while  5,000  prisoners  were  in  British  hands  and  100  of  the 
enemy’s  guns.  On  the  2nd  the  enemy  began  to  withdraw 
extensively  along  the  front  from  Lens  to  Armentieres,  but  only 
for  a  certain  distance,  when  he  again  stood,  and  awaited  the 
issue  at  Cambrai  for  the  epic  fight  opposite  this  latter  city 
was  by  then  at  its  height. 

Indeed,  the  main  British  attack  had  opened  at  5.20  a.m. 
of  the  27th,  on  a  front  of  thirteen  miles,  and  no  small  degree 
of  credit  for  the  great  success  of  the  undertaking  but  what 
must  go  to  the  “storm-troops”  of  Canada.  On  the  left  of 
three  British  corps  the  Canadians,  with  the  First  and  Fourth 
Divisions  in  the  line,  attacked  along  a  front  between  3,000  and 
4,000  yards  wide,  from  Moeuvres  to  the  Arras-Cambrai  Road, 
immediately  the  stupendous  preliminary  barrage  lifted.  In 
front  of  them  lay  the  Canal  du  Nord,  but  the  marshy  portion 
of  it  was  avoided,  the  enemy  was  driven  out  of  that  portion  of 
the  Canal  which  was  still  uncompleted,  and  dry  as  a  result, 
and  on  the  other  side  the  Canadian  attack  opened  out  into  a 
fan  shape  which,  according  to  plan,  was  to  reach  a  width  of 
9,000  yards.  In  two  hours  they  had  captured  Quarry  Wood, 
a  thousand  yards  beyond  the  Canal,  and  pressed  on  to  Bourlon 
Wood,  though  they  met  with  stiff  resistance.  Avoiding  a 
frontal  attack  the  famous  Bourlon  Wood  and  village,  which 
had  cost  the  British  Guards  so  heavily  in  the  past,  was  en¬ 
circled.  At  10.30  a.m.  the  village  fell  and  a  counter-attack 
by  enemy  reinforcements,  which  had  come  up  soon  after  the 
surrender  of  the  village,  failed. 

It  was  while  the  south  division  was  attacking  the  Wood 
itself  that  Lieut.  M.  E.  St.  C.  Ward  T7,  of  the  Canadian 
Grenadier  Guards,  who  had  only  lately  rejoined  his  old  unit 
from  England,  was  hit  in  the  right  arm  and  had  to  be  evacuated. 
By  one  o’clock  the  Wood  was  captured,  and,  by  that  time,  on 
the  left  the  First  Division  had  also  reached  its  objective. 
Two  hours  later  the  11th  Imperial  Division  went  through  the 
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Canadians  and  took  Epinoy  and  Oisy-le- Verger,  and  the 
Canadians  themselves,  pushing  on,  took  Cantaing. 

Meanwhile,  on  their  right,  the  Imperial  Corps  with  great 
dash,  in  spite  of  heavy  opposition  and  counter-attacks,  were 
also  gaining  their  objectives,  and,  by  night,  the  total  British 
captures  amounted  to  10,000  prisoners  and  200  guns,  of  which 
the  Canadians  in  their  7,000  yards  advance  alone  accounted 
for  4,000  prisoners  and  102  guns. 

Next  morning  the  assault  was  renewed,  the  Third  Cana¬ 
dian  Division  being  added  to  the  line,  the  difficult  Marcoing 


Line  was  pierced  during  the  day,  and  several  more  villages, 
1,000  more  prisoners,  and  3,000  more  yards  of  territory  fell 
to  the  Dominion  troops. 

The  greatest  day  of  all,  however,  was  the  29th,  for  at 
8  a.m.,  with  the  renewal  of  the  attack,  the  Fourth  Army, 
including  the  men  of  Anzac  and  two  divisions  of  Americans, 
also  came  into  the  battle  on  the  extreme  right,  and  the  whole 
British  front  moved  forward  against  the  formidable  Hinden- 
berg  Line.  Division  after  division — Imperials,  Australians, 
New  Zealanders,  and  the  comparatively  few  Americans — 
crashed  through  the  pride  of  the  German  General  Staff,  the 
supposed  impassable  defence  line,  while  up  on  the  left  flank 
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the  Canadians  were  busy  freeing  more  villages — Petit  Fon¬ 
taine,  St.  Olle,  Sancourt.  The  enemy  machine-gun  and 
artillery  defence  was  as  stubborn  as  it  had  been,  but  the  Allies 
were  moving  forward  to  victory  at  last  ! 

On  the  30th  and  31st  the  attack  was  continued,  but  less 
strenuously  and  then,  on  the  1st  of  October,  the  strength  of 
Germany’s  resolve,  to  hold  Cambrai  at  all  costs,  broke  and 
spent  itself  against  the  Canadians  on  the  left.  There,  opposite 
the  old  city,  during  that  day,  took  place  one  of  the  worst  fights 
of  all  the  war.  To  try  and  stop  the  progress  of  the  four 
Canadian  divisions  and  the  11th  Imperials  the  enemy  brought 
in  no  less  than  ten  divisions  of  infantry,  mostly  Prussians, 
and  thirteen  companies  of  machine-gunners,  as  well  as  the 
artillery  of  ten  divisions,  and  in  counter-attack  after  counter¬ 
attack  they  endeavoured  to  throw  back  the  Canadians.  The 
latter,  however,  withstood  every  attack,  and,  moreover,  con¬ 
tinued  their  advance.  In  spite  of  the  overwhelming  forces 
against  them  Neuville,  St.  Remy,  Blecourt,  Bantigny  and 
Abancourt  were  added  to  the  freed  towns  of  France  that  day. 

All  the  next  week  the  fighting  continued  in  a  more  or  less 
desultory  fashion.  Renewed  counter-attacks  were  beaten  off, 
strong  raids  forward  by  the  British  were  made,  and  the  line  all 
along  the  British  front  straightened.  As  a  result  the  Cana¬ 
dians  reached  the  edges  of  Cambrai,  partly  surrounded  it,  and 
looked  down  on  the  city  from  the  high  ground,  so  that  the 
enemy  came  to  realize  that  he  must  evacuate  and  withdraw. 
Finally,  attacking  at  1.30  a.m.  on  the  9th,  the  Canadians,  after 
an  attack  the  previous  day  which  netted  9,000  more  yards, 
gained  an  entrance  into  the  city,  and  in  street  to  street  fighting 
drove  the  enemy  out.  Our  guns  had  refrained  from  bom¬ 
barding  the  historic  old  spot,  but  the  Hun  left  timed  mines 
behind  him,  and,  during  the  next  two  days,  great  explosions 
ruined  and  set  on  fire  the  ancient  town. 

On  the  10th  the  Canadians  drove  the  enemy  from  Naves, 
Thun  St.  Martin  and  other  towns,  and  then  rested  until  the 
17th,  when  they  again  moved  forward  and  forced  an  entrance 
into  Douai.  By  then  the  enemy  on  the  Canadian  front  was 
in  full  retreat,  and  our  cavalry  was  out  in  front  and  urging 
them  back  towards  Valenciennes,  where  they  were  expected 
to  make  a  stand.  The  great  battle,  in  which  thirty-one  British 
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and  two  American  divisions  had  defeated  thirty-nine  German 
divisions,  had  resulted  in  the  enemy’s  complete  withdrawal 
from  his  strong  defence  lines  of  the  Canal  du  Nord  and  the 
Hindenberg  Line,  and  had  increased  the  British  booty  by 
36,000  prisoners  and  380  guns,  7,000  of  the  former  and  200  of 
the  latter  falling  to  the  men  from  Canada. 

Indeed,  in  the  three  battles  of  Amiens,  Arras  and  Cambrai, 
the  record  of  the  four  Canadian  divisions  was  to  capture 
28,000  prisoners,  500  guns,  3,000  machine-guns,  69  towns, 
and  165  square  miles  of  territory,  while  the  number  of  German 
divisions  met  and  defeated  reached  a  total  of  47,  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  total  enemy  force  on  the  Western  front. 

But  what  of  our  Allies  to  the  south  in  the  great  Battle  of 
Armageddon,  the  French  and  the  Americans  ?  They,  too, 
were  advancing  according  to  plan,  indeed,  they  had  started 
this,  the  greatest  fight  in  history,  a  day  ahead  of  the  British 
attack  at  Cambrai  and  two  days  ahead  of  the  attack  in 
Flanders.  On  the  26th  of  September  the  whole  French  line 
from  Auberive-sur-Snippes  to  the  Argonne  Forest,  and  the 
Americans  from  the  Forest  down  to  the  Meuse,  moved  for¬ 
ward.  The  indomitable  Poilus  soon  captured  the  Tahure  and 
Mesnil  Hills,  and,  after  the  Flanders  battle  opened,  again 
attacked  on  the  Aisne,  continuing  on  towards  St.  Quentin. 

Below  them  the  Doughboy,  nine  divisions  strong,  drove 
forward  towards  Mezieres,  and,  in  the  first  day  of  the  attack, 
approached  Montfaucon,  some  four  or  five  miles  from  their 
jumping  off  point,  the  first  mile  of  which  was  over  badly  shell- 
torn  ground.  In  the  first  day  they  captured  8,000  prisoners 
and  more  came  in  rapidly  as  the  days  followed,  until  the 
Americans  also  reached  their  objectives.  Like  the  Canadian 
Alpha  Delts  in  the  north  the  members  of  the  American  Chap¬ 
ters  in  the  Argonne  were  adding  fresh  laurels  to  the  glorious 
history  of  the  Fraternity  during  those  last  days  of  September 
and  first  days  of  October,  1918,  meeting  the  death  of  heroes, 
suffering  wounds,  and  steadfastly  doing  their  duty.  To 
quote  but  one  instance,  an  American  divisional  commander, 
in  reporting  particular  cases  of  conspicuous  gallantry  during 
these  operations,  cited  a  gallant  member  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Chapter,  who  was  later  decorated,  Lieut.  H.  C.  Evans  ’18, 
who  “during  an  intense  enemy  bombardment  of  a  battery 
position,  went  from  piece  to  piece,  giving  the  crews  the  data 
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for  continuing  the  rolling  barrage  in  support  of  the  infantry 
and  inspiring  his  men  by  his  coolness  and  disregard  of  personal 
danger.” 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 
The  Great  Advance. 


“A  People  and  their  King, 

Through  ancient  sin  grown  strong. 

Because  they  feared  no  reckoning 
Would  set  no  bound  to  wrong ; 

But  now  their  hour  is  past. 

And  we  who  bore  it  find 
Evil  Incarnate  held  at  last, 

To  answer  to  mankind.” 

— “Justice.” — Rudyard  Kipling. 


ARMAGEDDON,  from  the  26th  of  September  to  the 
9th  of  October,  had  been  fought  and  won  by  the 
Allies,  and  the  results  were  to  be  seen  particularly 
with  the  capitulation  of  the  enemy’s  key  position  at  Cambrai. 
After  Cambrai  the  Germans  were  decisively  in  retreat  and 
the  war  of  the  trenches  was  at  an  end.  Forced  back  by  the 
epic  attacks  of  that  fortnight,  it  then  became  the  object  of  the 
victors  to  press  the  defeated  and  retiring  foe  so  closely  that 
he  would  be  unable  to  dig  in  again  with  sufficient  strength  to 
make  a  stand  at  any  given  line.  As  the  great  war  had  begun 
so  it  was  to  end,  a  war  of  movement.  Open  warfare  !  That 
nearly  meaningless  phrase  to  the  soldiers  of  the  New  Armies  ! 
How  often  had  we  all  smiled  to  ourselves  as  the  old  regular 
soldier  insisted  upon  his  pet  theory — the  war  will  end  in  great 
battles  of  moving  forces,  the  men  must  know  how  to  deploy 
from  flying  columns  in  a  No  Man’s  Land  miles  in  width,  as 
well  as  how  to  take  over  in  a  trench  system  so  quickly  that 
the  enemy,  a  few  yards  away,  will  not  know  there  is  a  relief 
taking  place.  In  the  long  months  of  the  monotonous  trench 
life  we  could  not  believe  that  it  could  ever  again  become  a 
war  in  the  open,  and  yet  here  it  was  upon  us.  The  New 
Armies  were  to  show  the  enemy,  also,  that  they  could  quickly 
adapt  themselves  to  the  changed  conditions,  and  they  lost  no 
time  in  doing  so.  The  great  battles  of  movement  had  begun  ! 

On  the  14th  the  advance  in  Flanders  was  renewed.  Steadily, 
mile  by  mile,  the  victorious  Allies — Belgian,  French  and 
British — moved  forward,  overcoming  all  in  front  of  them. 
By  the  17th  the  north  flank  reached  the  Dutch  frontier,  and 
that  day  Ostende,  Zeebruge,  and  Bruges  were  captured.  Six 
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thousand  more  prisoners  and  over  two  hundred  more  guns 
were  added  to  the  British  “bag.” 

Further  south,  even  before  the  Canadians  in  front  of 
Cambrai  had  completed  their  work  there,  the  Third  and 
Fourth  British  Armies  attacked  again.  On  the  8th  they 
moved  forward  on  a  17-mile  front  while,  beyond  them,  the 
French  to  St  Quentin  did  the  same,  and  further  down  still  were 
the  French  and  the  Americans,  also  attacking  east  of  the 
Meuse  and  in  Champagne.  Twenty-two  British  and  one 
American  division  attacked  twenty-four  divisions  of  the  enemy 
and  defeated  them.  The  British  on  the  first  day  penetrated 
three  to  four  miles  into  enemy  territory  and  again  the  enemy 
retreated.  Out  in  front  in  pursuit  of  the  9th  dashed  the 
cavalry,  Imperials  and  Canadians.  Their  hour  in  history 
had  come,  after  four  long  years  of  fighting  without  their 
half,  the  horses. 

With  the  Canadian  Cavalry,  on  the  day  that  the  Fort 
Garry’s  made  their  eight  mile  advance  and  the  great  charge 
at  Gattigny  Wood,  was  Lieut. -Col.  W.  A.  G.  Bauld  ’ll, 
in  command  of  the  7th  Cavalry  Field  Ambulance.  This 
was  how  this  doctor  of  the  McGill  Chapter  carried  on  at 
Le  Cateau:  “During  mounted  operations  from  October  8th 
to  11th,  he  was  in  command  of  the  advanced  cavalry  field 
ambulances.  On  the  night  of  October  9-10,  when  ordered 
to  search  and  clear  the  wounded  from  three  villages  which 
were  being  heavily  shelled,  and  the  approaches  badly  dam¬ 
aged  by  crater,  he  organized  the  evacuation  of  the  wound¬ 
ed,  making  certain  that  all  were  found  and  removed.  He 
showed  great  coolness  and  energy.”  For  this  action  Col¬ 
onel  Bauld  was  awarded  the  D.S.O. 

By  the  11th  the  resistance  of  the  enemy  stiffened  some¬ 
what  on  our  front,  but  the  French  reached  the  west  bank 
of  the  Oise-Sambre  Canal.  By  the  13th  the  Selle  River 
was  reached.  Pinched  by  the  attacks  in  Flanders  and  at 
Le  Cateau,  the  Germans  had  to  retire  from  around  Lille, 
and,  on  the  18th,  that  large  industrial  centre  was  encircled. 
A  few  of  the  results  of  the  Battle  of  Le  Cateau  were  12,000 
more  prisoners  taken  and  250  more  guns. 

On  the  17th  a  new  attack  began  on  the  Fourth  Army 
front  of  ten  miles,  south  of  Le  Cateau.  The  French  on  the 
right  also  carried  on.  More  obstinate  resistance  was  met 
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with  but,  by  the  19th,  the  British  reached  the  Sambre-Oise 
Canal.  Next  day  the  Third  Army  joined  in  and  also  met 
with  strong  resistance,  but  reached  the  high  ground  east  of 
the  Selle.  The  general  line  of  the  Scheldt  was  reached 
by  the  22nd.  On  the  23rd  both  Armies  attacked  again, 
on  a  twenty  mile  front,  and,  in  two  days,  advanced  six  miles. 
Twenty-four  British  and  two  American  divisions  had  again 
been  too  much  for  thirty-one  divisions  of  the  enemy,  to  the 
extent  of  twenty  thousand  more  prisoners  with  475  guns. 
A  few  days  later,  on  the  last  two  days  of  the  month,  our 
Italian  Allies  added  to  the  lowering  of  the  German  morale 
by  utterly  routing  the  Austrians,  and  the  Anglo-French 
Forces  in  the  East  brought  the  Turks  to  surrender. 

Meanwhile  the  Canadians,  with  the  other  victorious 
troops  around  Cambrai,  had  also  been  pushing  on  in  front  of 
Valenciennes.  In  a  week  they  had  advanced  twenty-three 
miles,  capturing  28  towns,  then  the  enemy’s  opposition 
stiffened,  and  he  seemed  to  be  determined  to  gain  time  for 
his  general  retreat  by  a  stand  at  Valenciennes.  Before  the 
last  principal  British  attack  took  place,  therefore,  this  further 
obstacle  had  to  be  cleared  from  the  path.  In  an  encircling 
movement  the  Canadian  and  Imperial  Corps  approached 
the  city,  while  the  Germans  made  desperate  efforts  to  hold 
them  back  by  opening  the  canals  and  flooding  the  country. 
Up  on  the  left  flank  the  42nd  Royal  Highlanders  of  Canada 
and  the  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  cleared  the  great  Raismes 
Forest,  but  were  brought  to  a  stop  by  the  floods  on  the  other 
side,  a  position  due  north  of  the  city,  as  early  as  the  23rd  of 
October.  In  the  centre,  however,  the  Fourth  Division  was 
getting  on  with  it.  By  the  27th  the  line  was  sufficiently 
far  in  front  of  Denain  for  the  20,000  joyful  inhabitants  of 
that  freed  city  to  join  with  their  Canadian  deliverers  in  a 
great  High  Mass  of  Thanksgiving  in  their  Cathedral,  the 
while  a  young  Canadian  Staff-Officer,  Captain  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  K.G.,  and  the  great  Canadian  Commander, 
Lieut. -General  Sir  Arthur  Currie,  occupied  seats  near  the 
altar ! 

On  the  first  of  November  three  British  Corps,  including 
the  Canadian,  drove  forward  for  the  coup-de-grace  at 
Valenciennes,  and,  the  next  day,  the  Canadians  entered 
while  the  enemy  was  shelling  the  city.  The  way  at  Valen- 
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ciennes  was  cleared,  and  5,000  more  Germans  marched  to  the 
British  rear,  instead  of  on  the  long  walk  back  to  their 
Vaterland. 

Next  came  the  decisive  attack  of  the  British  Armies.  On 
the  4th  of  November,  along  a  thirty  mile  front,  from  the  Sam¬ 
bre  to  Valenciennes,  the  First,  Third  and  Fourth  Armies 
moved  forward,  an  advance  of  five  miles  in  a  day.  That 
night  the  huge  Mormal  Forest  was  pierced.  In  places  the 
resistance  was  extremely  heavy,  but,  determined  to  stand 
as  he  was,  the  enemy’s  defence  was  gradually  entirely  broken. 
On  the  front  of  the  First  Army  for  a  few  hours  the  troops 
were  held  up,  but  on  the  6th  the  Honnelle  River  was  also 
crossed.  Le  Ouesnoy  fell,  then  Tournai,  and,  on  the  9th  of 
November,  Maubeuge,  after  which  the  enemy  was  in  a  com¬ 
plete  and  general  retreat,  and  had  left  behind  him  19,000 
more  prisoners  and  450  more  guns  as  booty  for  the  twenty 
British  divisions  which  had  taken  part  in  the  battle. 

The  share  of  the  Canadians  in  the  Battle  of  the  Sambre 
began  as  soon  as  Valenciennes  fell  on  the  2nd,  and  was,  in 
reality,  little  more  than  a  triumphal  march  forward  along 
that  famous  road  leading  from  Valenciennes  to  the  historic 
city  of  Mons,  that  hallowed  spot  of  the  Old  Contemptibles 
of  1914.  Meeting  with  little  opposition  from  the  retreating 
enemy,  the  Corps  marched  forward,  famous  Canadian 
battalions  taking  their  turn  day  by  day  in  the  advance  guard 
out  in  front,  in  order  to  press  closely  on  the  heels  of  the 
retiring  Boche  Who  that  took  part  in  the  twenty  mile 
march  will  ever  forget  it?  The  little  towns  along  the  straight 
road  to  Mons — St.  Sauve,  Onnaing,  Quievrechain,  wide 
apart  and  scarcely  populated  until  the  Belgian  border  was 
reached  at  Quievrain  on  the  6th,  and  growing  closer  and 
closer  together  as  the  troops  approached  Mons,  until  the 
separate  towns  merged  into  one  another;  the  countryside 
becoming  more  and  more  densely  populated  as  the  industrial 
centres  near  Mons  were  reached ;  the  long  straight  and  empty 
ribbon  of  road  from  Quievrain  to  Boussu,  and  the  swarming 
multitudes  from  there  on  through  Boussu,  Quaregnon  and 
Jemmapes;  the  enthusiasm  of  the  freed  people  along  the 
route,  crying,  laughing  and  cheering  all  at  the  same  time, 
dashing  madly  on  all  sides  with  bowls  of  coffee  for  the  marching 
troops,  waving  flags  that  appeared  like  magic  from  secret 
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hiding  places  —  the  French  and  Belgian  tricolours  blending 
vividly  with  the  homely  efforts  at  reproductions  of  the 
British  Jack  and  Yankee  Stars  and  Stripes,  dyed  overnight 
on  a  bit  of  bedroom  linen ;  and  the  troops  themselves,  march¬ 
ing  in  the  new  No  Man’s  land  —  smiles  everywhere,  staid 
beribboned  colonels,  carrying  huge  bunches  of  flowers,  riding 
at  the  head  of  their  men,  on  horses  equally  bedecked  with 
garlands  of  flowers,  the  bluff  stout  regimental  Quartermaster 
forced  to  abandon  his  charger  for  the  sanctity  of  a  hooded 
lorry  to  save  his  dignity,  when  a  wag  of  a  Tommy  told  the 
inhabitants  to  cheer  old  “Bully-Beef”,  with  the  result  that 
the  title  spread  like  wild-fire  up  the  road  to  be  joyously 
“Vive-ed”  at  him,  all  unknowingly  of  the  true  meaning, 
by  the  happy  peasants,  delirious  with  the  joy  of  deliverance. 
At  intervals  particular  units  halted  by  the  roadside  to  rest, 
while  other  troops  passed  on  through  them,  and,  as  a  result, 
for  seconds  only  as  they  passed,  many  happy  meetings 
took  place  between  friends  who  had  not  seen  one  another 
for  months  or  even  years.  The  writer  himself  recalls  with 
pleasure  such  bright  moments  along  the  famous  road  —  a 
five  minute  chat  with  Lieut. -Col.  R.  H.  M.  Hardisty,  D.S.O., 
M.C.  ’03,  who  was  rushing  forward  to  choose  a  new  spot 
in  which  to  set  up  his  ambulance,  a  congratulatory  handshake 
with  Major  E.  R.  W.  Hebden,  M.C.  ’15,  as  he  dashed  by 
in  a  staff  car  to  choose  a  new  site  for  his  battery,  over  which 
he  had  lately  taken  command  with  this  additional  promotion 
in  rank,  the  dash  out  of  the  marching  line  later  on  to  greet 
Capt.  A.  H.  Smith  ’99,  last  seen  five  years  before  in  the  Toronto 
Chapter  House.  Alpha  Delts  of  the  whole  Corps  met  for 
brief  moments  all  that  week  along  the  historic  route.  Other 
incidents  among  many  were  the  pleasures  of  beds  with  mat¬ 
tresses  and  sheets  again,  at  the  over-night  halts  in  wonderful 
billets,  and  the  emotion  of  the  crowds  at  the  cross-roads 
Place  in  Quievrain,  as  the  band  of  the  Royal  Canadians 
played  La  Brabaconne  and  La  Marseillaise  that  the  good 
people,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  might  sing  their  National 
anthems  again  for  the  first  time  in  four  long  years. 

For  several  days  in  front  of  the  marching  troops  the 
49th  and  the  Princess  Patricia’s  pushed  forward,  regardless 
of  booby-traps  and  mined  cross-roads  in  the  path  of  the 
Hun  retreat,  so  fast  over  thousands  of  yards  of  territory 
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that  even  the  General  Staff  lost  touch  with  “the  front  line”. 
On  the  outskirts  of  the  City  of  Mons,  however,  there  was 
a  check,  and  it  became  apparent  that  the  enemy  would  stand 
in  a  rear-guard  fashion  there,  in  order  to  check  our  advance 
momentarily,  and  ease  the  pressure  on  his  retreating  forces. 
The  country  was  excellently  suited  to  this  purpose,  the  canal 
and  marshy  ground  on  the  left,  running  from  Conde  to  Mons, 
forming  a  natural  obstacle  of  some  difficulty  on  that  side, 
and  the  high  ground  in  and  around  the  city  commanding  the 
surrounding  territory  of  the  city  itself.  Early  on  the  9th, 
however,  the  P.  P.’s  had  cleared  Jemmapes,  a  large  town 
two  miles  from  the  city,  and  their  advance  posts  had  pushed 
on  to  a  suburb  of  Mons  itself,  Cuesmes,  a  few  yards  from  the 
canal,  and  the  famous  Canadian  regiment  had  engaged  the 
enemy  in  force.  That  day,  elsewhere  along  the  British  front, 
the  fighting  came  to  an  end,  but  the  Canadians  were  to  have 
the  glory  of  doing  the  last  “show”  of  the  war  at  historic  Mons. 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th,  the  42nd  Highlanders  and 
the  Royal  Canadians  moved  forward  into  the  line  at  Cuesmes, 
relieving  the  Patricia’s  and  the  49th,  while  the  Second  Division 
troops  moved  up  to  the  right  flank.  Early  in  the  afternoon 
the  line  attacked,  but  met  with  a  murderous  machine-gun 
criss-cross  fire  from  the  canal  and  the  edge  of  the  city.  It  was 
then  decided  to  wait  until  dark  in  the  houses  of  Cuesmes. 
During  the  shelling  of  the  afternoon,  Mr.  J.  P.  B.  Livesay, 
the  Canadian  War  Correspondent,  wandered  into  Cuesmes, 
and  told  the  men  in  the  line  of  the  abdication  of  the  Kaiser 
and  that  an  armistice  was  to  begin  the  next  morning,  the 
first  intimation  that  the  troops  had  of  what  was  on  the  lips 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  but,  in  view  of  local  conditions 
at  the  moment,  the  lads  in  the  line  had  no  difficulty  in 
discrediting  another  correspondent!  Darkness  came  on,  and 
great  fires  broke  out  in  the  city,  filling  the  eastern  sky  with 
its  sinister  glow. 

At  midnight,  a  company  commander  of  the  42nd,  at  the 
head  of  his  men,  forced  his  way  into  the  station  square  of  the 
city.  With  him  was  a  subaltern,  Eieut.  C.  N.  Ramsay, 
who  was  a  year  later  to  become  a  member  of  the  McGill 
Chapter.  Other  companies  went  quickly  over  the  canal, 
by  the  rudest  of  bridges  hastily  laid,  and,  by  6  a.m.  on  the 
11th,  the  city  had  been  pierced  at  a  number  of  points.  Prison- 
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ers  were  rounded  up,  but  otherwise  it  seemed  like  a  city  of 
the  dead.  With  the  first  streaks  of  dawn,  the  inhabitants, 
convinced  at  last  that  the  marching  feet  in  their  streets 
were  those  of  men  in  khaki,  not  in  grey,  poured  out  of  their 
cellars  with  great  cries  of  “Les  Americains!”  (until  corrected 
by  the  Canadian  Jocks!).  Le  Carillon  pealed  forth  from  St. 
Waudru  and  the  famous  Belfry,  to  be  taken  up  by  every 
church  in  the  city,  a  white  bearded  old  Belgian  Senator 
piloted  the  42nd  Signal  Officer  to  the  15th  Century  Hotel 
de  Ville  in  order  that  he  might  sign  the  Golden  Book  of  Mons 
and  take  over  the  ancient  building  as  the  battalion’s  head¬ 
quarters,  and  the  troops  —  42nd,  R.C.R.’s,  Second  Division 
Units,  and  the  5th  Lancers  —  were  actually  mobbed  by  the 
delirious  townspeople,  as  they  endeavoured  to  move  through 
the  city  that  they  might  take  up  a  position  on  the  high 
ground  beyond.  On  the  outer  edge,  about  9.30  a.m.,  the 
last  skirmish  wTith  the  enemy  took  place,  and,  half  an  hour 
later,  as  the  troops  were  placing  outposts  on  the  convent 
topped  hill,  the  same  signal  officer  dashed  madly  about  on 
a  bicycle  to  the  different  platoon  commanders  with  the  simple 
telegram  from  Headquarters:  “Hostilities  will  cease  at 
11  a.m.,  November  11th,  aaa  Troops  will  stand  fast  on  line 
reached  at  that  hour  which  will  be  reported  to  Brigade 
Headquarters,  aaa  Defensive  precautions  will  be  maintained 
aaa  There  wdll  be  no  intercourse  of  any  description  with  the 
enemy.”  The  war  was  over  and  ended  for  Britain  in  the 
exact  spot  where  it  had  begun  on  August  23rd,  1914.  The 
same  cavalry  regiment,  the  5th  Lancers,  out  in  front  around 
St.  Denis,  and  the  Canadian  branch  of  the  same  infantry 
regiment,  the  42nd  Canadian  Black  Watch,  where  in  1914 
there  had  been  the  42nd  Imperial  Black  Watch,  on  the  same 
high  ground  east  of  Mons.  The  first  and  last  British  shots 
in  the  Great  War  had  been  fired  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
same  spot.  At  the  eleventh  hour  of  the  eleventh  day  of  the 
eleventh  month  of  1918  the  great  war  came  to  an  end,  and, 
a  few  hours  later,  in  the  Grande  Place  at  Mons,  amid  the 
acclamations  of  the  Montois,  the  Heir  to  the  British  Throne, 
with  the  leader  of  his  Canadian  comrades-in-arms  and  the 
mayor  of  the  city,  stood  at  the  salute  while  the  military  bands 
played  La  Brabanconne  and  God  Save  the  King  again, 
after  four  and  a  half  years  of  German  occupation. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
The  Armistice. 


“  Winter  may  come :  he  brings  but  nigher 
His  circle  ( yearly  narrowing )  to  the  fire 
Where  old  friends  meet.” 

— '“Late  Leaves.” — Walter  Savage  Landor. 


THE  fighting  finished  in  the  autumn  of  1918,  but  what 
of  the  Alpha  Delts  in  the  Service,  though  not  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  out  in  France  and  Belgium  during 
those  glorious  days?  Back  in  the  fair  land  of  the  Maple 
Leaf,  which  the  men  of  the  Army  abroad  now  hoped  to  see 
so  soon  again,  after  so  many  weary  years  of  muddy  discomfort 
and  bloody  fighting,  some  of  the  McGill  Alpha  Delts  were  tak¬ 
ing  on  new  military  positions  but,  as  soon  as  the  Armistice  life 
began,  the  steady  stream  of  those  flowing  back  into  civilian  life 
again  commenced.  While  the  last  days  of  fighting  were  taking 
place  abroad  during  October,  however,  Capt.  E.  F.  Newcombe  ’  1 1 
was  promoted  major,  and  was  attached  as  a  Deputy  Assistant 
Adjutant  General  at  Militia  Headquarters  in  Ottawa,  Lieut. 
C.  G.  Heward  ’07,  with  the  42nd  at  the  front,  was  promoted 
captain,  and  Sgt.  H.  B.  O’Heir  ’17  in  England  received  his 
commission  as  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Air  Force, 
and  sailed  that  month  for  Egpyt  to  the  Squadron  to  which 
he  had  been  appointed.  Capt.  R.  I.  P.  Barker  ’12,  on  the 
other  hand,  returned  to  England  from  Egypt  about  that  time, 
and  early  the  following  year  was  demobilized  in  England. 
Capt.  R.  O’Callaghan  ’10  that  month  began  the  demobiliza¬ 
tion  of  McGill  Alpha  Delts  at  home,  going  from  England 
to  Canada  for  that  purpose  while  among  those,  serving  in 
Canada,  during  November  to  be  discharged  were  Capt. 
C.  W.  Anderson  ’03  and  Pte.  P.  M.  Cummins  ’ll.  At  the 
same  time  Capt.  N.  C.  Ogilvie  ’00  relinquished  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  D.A.D.O.S.  in  England  preparatory  to  returning 
to  Canada,  in  order  to  serve  there  with  the  Ordnance  Corps 
until  he  was  discharged  a  year  later,  and  Lieut.-Col.  J.  C. 
Meakins  ’04  sailed  from  England  for  home. 

Others,  however,  during  November,  were  merely  changing 
their  appointments  or  were  promoted.  In  Canada,  P.  M. 
Davis  ’08  of  the  Imperial  Munitions  Board  was  appointed 
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Personal  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Inspection  at  Ottawa, 
2nd  Lieut.  L.  H.  Parsons  ’15,  then  fully  recovered  from  his 
wound,  crossed  the  channel  again  to  the  209th  Squadron 
of  the  Royal  Air  Service,  and  out  in  France  Major  W.  A. 
Curry  ’09  was  transferred  from  the  34th  Casualty  Clearing 
Station  to  an  Army  Medical  Unit  in  England,  Major 
P.  G.  White  ’05  arrived  from  the  United  States  to  be  attached 
to  the  29th  American  Evacuation  Hospital  for  service  in  the 
Toul  Sector,  in  the  Pyrenees  Mountains  Sector  and  later 
with  the  Army  of  Occupation  in  Germany,  Capt.  E.  H.  Mason 
’14  was  transferred  from  the  Central  Medical  Department 
Laboratory  of  the  U.S.  Army,  where  he  had  been  since  August, 
to  the  101st  American  Base  Hospital,  Lieut.  R.  E.  Stavert  ’14 
was  appointed  Assistant  Adjutant  of  his  battalion,  the 
7th  Canadian  Engineers,  Lieut.  H.  D.  Butterfield,  M.S.M.  ’18 
went  out  to  the  2nd  Divisional  Signal  Company  in  Belgium, 
and  Gunner  M.  H.  Hutchison  ’18  rejoined  his  unit,  the 
10th  Siege  Battery,  from  hospital  at  Wimereux,  where  he  had 
been  ill  with  trench  fever  since  October.  Major  H.  A.  Lums- 
den  ’09  had  also  fallen  a  victim  to  trench  fever  early  in  October 
but  was  less  fortunate  than  Gunner  Hutchison  in  his  attack, 
and  had  to  be  evacuated  to  a  hospital  in  England,  where 
he  was  confined  until  the  first  of  the  year.  Before  the  end 
of  the  fighting,  Lieut.  S.  C.  Anderson,  M.C.  ’08  was  promoted 
to  Captain. 

At  that  time,  no  doubt,  the  men  in  Belgium  considered 
the  fortunate  ones  were  those  who  were  at  home  being  demobi¬ 
lized,  now  that  the  real  job  in  soldiering  was  finished,  or  at 
least  nearer  to  that  process  by  being  in  England,  but  there 
were  few  indeed  who  later  regretted  the  experiences  out  in 
Belgium  of  those  first  few  weeks  after  the  Armistice  began. 
In  the  past  we  had  read  of  those  great  pageants  of  history, 
envying  a  little  perhaps  the  ancients,  who  had  lived  and 
seen  in  those  early  times,  or  had  even  taken  part  in,  the  great 
spectacles  that  were  to  go  down  in  history  through  the  cen¬ 
turies.  Who  but  has  not  endeavoured  to  picture  in  one’s 
imagination  such  coloured  scenes  as  the  return  of  a  Caesar 
from  conquests  in  Gaul,  heading  his  victorious  troops  and 
their  captives  on  a  triumphal  march  through  Imperial  Rome, 
or  the  splendour  of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  or  the 
brilliance  of  the  ball  of  an  English  Duchess  in  the  Belgian 
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capital  on  the  eve  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo?  And  yet, 
out  in  Belgium,  during  those  early  days  of  the  Armistice, 
thousands  of  modern  Canadians  were  seeing  such  things, 
nay,  more,  were  themselves  taking  part  in  great  pageants 
as  inspiring  and  as  spectacular  as  any  that  had  gone  before 
in  history.  The  Triumphal  March  of  the  men  of  the  Far 
West  to  Germany,  and  those  memorable  weeks  in  historic 
Mons  and  Brussels,  every  day  of  which  brought  a  scene 
that  would  live  forever  in  the  memories  of  the  spectator. 
By  the  terms  of  the  Armistice  Allied  troops  were  to  move 
forward  and  occupy  the  bridgeheads  of  the  Rhine,  and  among 
the  British  Corps  chosen  to  do  so  was  the  Canadian. 

The  First  and  Second  Divisions  of  the  Corps  started 
at  once,  moving  in  the  first  stage  of  the  long  march  from 
Mons  to  Gossellies,  and  from  there  to  quaint  old  Namur, 
with  its  citadel  topped  hill  of  the  ancient  counts,  thence 
along  the  Meuse  to  Huy,  and  across  the  Ardennes  Mountains 
to  Veilsalm.  A  few  miles  further  on  one  of  these  memorable 
scenes  was  enacted,  a  spectacle  worthy  of  commemoration 
by  the  brush  of  a  great  painter,  if  one  only  had  been  present. 
There  the  little  village  of  Poteau  marked  the  international 
boundary  between  Germany  and  Belgium.  There  the  rolling 
Ardennes,  clothed  in  mist  and  rain,  looked  down  on  the  sight 
of  thousands  of  marching  men  in  khaki  from  the  Far  West, 
victorious  troops  giving  the  salute  to  their  great  commander, 
General  Currie,  standing  at  the  cross-roads  as  they  filed 
past,  out  of  the  land  of  their  immortal  battles  into  the  home 
country  of  thfe  defeated  foe.  A  few  days  later,  another 
impressive  spectacle  took  place  when  the  same  commander, 
with  an  escort  of  the  Canadian  Light  Horse,  crossed  the 
Rhine  at  Bonn,  and  the  next  day,  the  13th  of  December, 
still  another  when  the  first  Division  crossed  at  Cologne, 
and  the  Second  Division  at  the  same  time  at  Bonn,  marching 
impressively  over  two  great  Rhineland  bridges,  saluting  as 
they  did  so,  in  the  one  case,  a  great  Imperial  soldier,  Field 
Marshal  Sir  Herbert  Plumer,  their  Army  Commander,  and 
in  the  other  case  a  great  Canadian  soldier,  General  Sir  Arthur 
Currie,  their  Corps  Commander.  The  British  Watch  on  the 
Rhine  had  begun. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Canadian  Corps,  during  its 
period  of  duty  taking  part  in  the  occupation,  was  at  Bonn, 
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and  there,  also,  in  the  old  German  University  Buildings, 
was  soon  established  the  Khaki  University  of  Canada,  that 
modern  scheme  for  improving  the  shining  hour  with  education 
for  the  soldier  while  on  a  duty  which  did  not  keep  him  so 
busy  as  had  the  strenuous  days  of  fighting.  At  the  head  of 
this  organization,  which  became  a  part  of  the  Canadian 
Army,  was  a  Western  Canada  University  president,  while 
his  deputy  director  was  Dean  F.  D.  Adams  ’79,  Science 
Faculty  at  McGill  University.  The  Khaki  University 
idea  has  been  worked  out  even  previous  to  the  coming 
of  the  Armistice,  and,  in  May,  1918,  Dean  Adams  had  sailed 
for  England  to  take  his  part  in  the  work.  In  September 
the  Khaki  University  became  an  integral  part  of  the  Army, 
and,  in  November,  the  Dean  was  as  a  result  gazetted  a 
Lieut. -Colonel.  For  over  a  year  Colonel  Adams  acted  as 
Deputy  Director,  and  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  served 
at  the  headquarters  in  London,  in  Belgium,  and  in  Germany. 
While  in  Germany  he  was  attached  for  a  time  to  the  Second 
Army  Headquarters  of  the  Imperial  Forces. 

Meanwhile,  around  Mons,  the  Third  and  Fourth  Divisions 
were  taking  part  in  those  great  spectacles  of  the  early  days 
of  Peace  in  that  historic  spot,  so  full  of  memories  of  the 
Great  Retreat  and  the  immortal  glories  of  the  old  Regular 
Army.  Who  among  those  who  were  present  can  ever  forget 
that  impressive  funeral  service  for  some  of  the  brave  lads 
from  Canada,  who  died  in  the  last  hours  of  the  war?  The 
old  city,  itself  as  silent  as  the  grave,  every  inhabitant  a 
personal  mourner,  standing  bareheaded  in  the  streets  with 
dimmed  eyes,  paying  their  last  homage  as  the  military  proces¬ 
sion  at  the  slow  march  passed  by,  a  homage  greater  even 
than  those  beautiful  wreaths  laid  on  each  gun-carriage  by 
the  City  Fathers,  and  bearing  that  simple,  yet  dignified, 
inscription:  “Soldat  Canadian,  Mons,  Novembre  lOieme  et 
llieme,  tue  pour  la  liberation  de  la  Ville”;  or  the  service 
later  at  the  graveside,  when  the  Canadian  heroes  were  laid 
to  rest,  by  the  side  of  those  heroes  of  the  Great  Retreat, 
in  the  reverent  sight  of  their  living  comrades  from  Canada 
and  the  thousands  of  the  civilians  from  Mons,  while  the 
officials  of  the  City  and  the  Province  gave  their  pledge  to 
Canada,  in  the  person  of  the  Divisional  Commander  and 
his  men  present,  that  for  all  time  it  would  be  the  greatest 
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duty  of  the  Montois  to  care  for  those  graves,  and  to  keep 
green  forever  the  memories  of  theirs  and  Canada’s  heroes. 

Two  days  later  the  city,  so  silent  and  sad  on  Wednesday, 
became  on  Thursday  full  of  bright  animation,  and  paid  then 
its  homage  to  the  living  equally  as  earnestly  as  it  had  done 
to  the  dead.  The  old  Grande  Place  was  the  scene  of  the 
pageant  that  day,  and  its  purpose  the  entrance  of  the  Army 
Commander,  whose  command  had  included  the  city’s  Canadian 
deliverers.  Early  in  the  morning  that  great  British  leader, 
General  Sir  Henry  E.  Horne,  entered,  and  was  received 
by  the  city  officials  at  the  ancient  Hotel  de  Ville.  From  a 
platform  in  front  of  the  artistic  old  building  for  the  next 
few  hours  Sir  Henry  took  the  salute  of  the  marching  thousands, 
representatives  from  most  of  the  First  Army  units  passing 
in  review  before  him  and  the  citizens  of  Mons.  That  same 
afternoon,  in  the  beautiful  Cathedral  of  Ste.  Waudru,  the  men 
of  the  42nd  Royal  Highlanders  formed  a  living  aisle  up  to 
which  pressed  the  thousands  of  Mons.  About  three  o’clock, 
down  the  aisle  to  the  chancel  moved  a  great  body  of  dignitaries 
of  the  Army,  the  State,  and  the  Church,  among  them  ten 
British  Generals,  Monseigneur  the  Prince  of  Conde  and  many 
others.  An  impressive  Te  Deum  service  was  then  rendered 
and  at  its  conclusion  the  great  organ  rang  out  in  the  strains  of 
La  Brabanconne.  To  hear  and  to  see  the  emotion  that  day 
of  the  Montois,  as  they  sang  their  beloved  anthem  again  in 
their  own  Cathedral  after  five  weary  years,  was  in  itself 
sufficient  reward  for  many  irksome  days  of  marching  and 
trench  routine,  while  the  great  cry  that  came  spontaneously 
from  thousands  of  loyal  hearts  at  its  conclusion — “Vive 
le  Roi!’’  was  an  inspiration  for  patriotism  and  loyalty  to 
the  oldest  veteran  in  uniform. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  great  pageants  of  the  time,  and, 
on  the  27th  of  November,  the  Grande  Place  was  again  the 
centre  of  the  city’s  enthusiasm.  Around  it  were  grouped  a 
dense  mass  of  citizens,  on  house-top,  balcony  and  the  cobbles 
of  the  street,  the  space  of  the  Square  itself  only  being  left 
clear  except  for  a  Canadian  Guard  of  Honour,  four  hundred 
strong,  representing  equally  each  battalion  of  that  brigade 
which  had  freed  Mons.  In  front,  commanding  the  Guard, 
stood  the  soldierly,  erect  figure  of  that  gallant  McGill  Alpha 
Belt,  Lieut. -Colonel  A.  H.  Gault,  D.S.O.  ’03.  Colonel  Gault 
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had  rejoined  his  old  regiment,  the  Princess  Patricia’s,  a  few 
days  previous  at  Mons,  and  from  then  on  was  to  command 
them.  Among  the  other  officers  of  the  Guard  there  was 
also  Capt.  C.  G.  Heward  ’07  of  the  McGill  Chapter.  From 
the  old  belfrey  on  the  hill  “The  Song  of  theMontois,”  “Tipper¬ 
ary”  and  “O  Canada”  pealed  forth,  and,  at  11.15,  Colonel 
Gault’s  clear  word  of  command  brought  the  Guard  to  “the  Pre¬ 
sent”,  as  a  large  group  of  British  Generals  crossed  the  Square 
and  entered  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  A  short  time  later  the  bells 
broke  into  La  Brabanconne,  a  mighty  shout  went  up  from 
the  city  that  almost  drowned  Colonel  Gault’s  word  of  command 
to  the  Guard,  and  into  the  Square  drove  an  open  automobile, 
in  the  back  of  which  sat  Albert  I.,  Soldier- King  of  the  Belgians 
and  Marshal  of  France.  Descending  from  the  machine, 
the  heroic  monarch  passed  into  the  ancient  Hotel  de  Ville, 
but  only  for  a  few  minutes  for,  in  answer  to  the  great  cry  of 
“au  balcon”  which  went  forth,  overhead  the  portal  leading 
on  to  the  balcony  opened  and  in  it  stood  the  tall,  erect  figure 
of  the  King  in  his  plain  khaki  uniform  of  a  Belgian  General. 
Stepping  to  the  edge  of  the  balcony  with  the  young  Heir 
Apparent,  who  was  dressed  in  the  khaki  of  a  private  of  the 
line,  the  Sovereign  and  the  Prince,  caps  in  hand,  stood  silently 
looking  down  on  the  cheering,  loyal  multitudes.  The  German 
officer  in  the  streets  of  Mons  forced  the  civilians  to  salute 
him,  but  three  weeks  later  Albert  I.,  King  of  the  Belgians, 
stands  silently,  and  with  great  dignity,  bareheaded  before 
these  same  civilians  who,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  grow  hoarse 
from  shouting  “Vive  le  Roi!”.  A  few  minutes  later  the  King 
and  the  young  Prince  descended  and  re-entered  their  waiting 
automobile,  and,  as  they  drove  forth,  added  to  the  joyful  cheers 
of  the  populace,  Colonel  Gault,  holding  his  tin  hat  high 
in  the  air,  was  again  heard  to  ring  out  a  command.  It  was 
not  this  time,  however,  the  command  for  a  stiff  military 
salute,  but,  in  answer  to  it,  four  hundred  steel  helmets  were 
suddenly  pushed  on  the  tip  of  four  hundred  bayonet  studded 
rifles  and  held  high  in  the  air, 'while  a  lusty  Canadian  cheer 
of  tribute  to  a  great  soldier  mingled  with  the  loyal  acclamations 
of  his  joyful  subjects. 

Ten  days  later  still  one  more  spectacle  took  place  in 
which  many  Canadians  took  part,  and  this  was  the  great 
ball  given  in  Brussels  by  the  officers  of  the  Third  Canadian 
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Division.  To  this  event  went  hundreds  of  officers  from  Mons 
and  the  vicinity,  and  that  night  they  mingled  with  a  vast 
assembly  of  Imperial,  Belgian,  French,  American,  and  Portu¬ 
guese  officers.  That,  too,  was  a  scene  long  to  be  remembered 
— the  beautiful  marble  palace  of  the  Prince  of  Arenberg,  the 
wonderful  grand  staircase  and  gay  salons,  the  brilliance 
of  the  assembly  of  the  Allies  in  war  uniform,  the  diplomats 
glittering  with  their  decorations  in  their  court  dress,  the 
civilians  in  conventional  evening  black  and  white,  the  colour 
of  the  beautiful  gowns  of  the  ladies,  and  the  charm  of  the 
ladies  of  Brussels  society  themselves.  It  was  the  first  ball 
in  Brussels  since  before  the  war,  and  it  was  given  by  Canadians 
— Canadian  pipers  of  the  Black  Watch  playing  “Highland 
Laddie,”  and  the  military  orchestra  of  the  Royal  Canadians 
playing  “O  Canada!”.  In  another  way,  also,  it  was  the 
first  ball,  and  how  often  the  fact  w^as  referred  to  by  Briton 
and  Belgian  alike  —  the  first  great  ball  in  Brussels,  at  which 
British  officers  in  uniform  formed  a  large  percentage  of  those 
present,  since  that  historic  ball  on  the  eve  of  Waterloo! 
It  was  not  to  be  the  last,  however,  for  the  Fourth  Division 
later  also  gave  one.  At  one  time  during  the  evening  four 
Canadian  officers  might  have  been  seen  to  greet  one  another 
enthusiastically  on  the  great  balcony  landing.  Toronto 
and  McGill  Chapters  of  Alpha  Delta  Phi  were  represented 
in  that  greeting,  and  might  possibly  have  even  been  heard 
to  toast  Kaire  in  less  beautiful  surroundings  later  in  the 
evening.  Indeed,  Brussels  and  Mons  were  common  centres 
for  Alpha  Delt  reunions  at  this  time,  and,  around  the  mess 
table  of  some  regiment,  the  prospects  for  a  speedy  revival 
of  the  Canadian  Chapters  was  a  frequent  topic. 

Early  in  December,  however,  the  two  divisions  still  in 
Belgium  also  began  to  march  forward  from  the  Mons  district 
towards  Germany,  following  another  route  from  that  over 
which  the  older  divisions  had  marched.  This  route  led  them 
through  Haine  St.  Paul,  Nivelles,  and  across  the  battle¬ 
fields  of  Waterloo  to  the  outskirts  of  Brussels,  where  Christ¬ 
mas  was  celebrated.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  however,  the 
clamour  at  home  to  have  the  men  brought  back  from  abroad 
succeeded  in  its  purpose  to  such  an  extent  that  these  divisions 
were  turned  back,  the  Third  division  marching  to  Lille.  On  the 
outskirts  of  that  city  the  division  waited  for  a  month  for 
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transportation  down  the  line,  then  proceeded  by  rail  to 
Le  Havre,  from  which  port  they  crossed  to  England,  the  first 
of  the  Canadians  to  return,  and  went  into  camp  at  Bramshott. 
The  earliest  days  of  1919,  therefore,  saw  the  Canadians 
beginning  their  long  hoped  for  journey  westwards  to  Canada 
and  civilian  life  again. 

The  New  Year  also  brought  forth  a  fresh  honour  list 
about  this  time,  recognising  gallantry  in  the  field  during 
these  glorious  months  of  victories  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
and  in  the  list  once  more  were  the  names  of  a  number  of 
Alpha  Delts.  Lieut. -Col.  A.  A.  Magee,  Toronto  ’02,  was 
awarded  the  D.S.O.  in  this  list,  and  among  those  mentioned 
in  the  despatches  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  were  Major 
S.  S.  Burnham,  D.S.O. ,  Toronto  ’10,  Colonel  C.  A.  Peters, 
D.S.O.  ’98,  Lieut. -Col.  W.  A.  G.  Bauld,  D.S.O.  ’ll,  Major 
J.  C.  Kemp,  M.C.  ’08,  and  Capt.  H.  J.  Burden,  D.S.O., 

D. F.C.,  Toronto  ’15.  Shortly  after  this  list,  and  during  the 
same  month,  Major  R.  R.  Barber  ’00  was  awarded  the  Colonial 
Auxiliary  Forces  Officers  Decoration  for  long  service  in  the 
Canadian  Militia. 

A  number  of  last  changes  in  the  matter  of  units,  ranks, 
and  demobilizations  overseas  might  also  be  noted  here. 
In  November,  Capt.  D.  H.  Macfarlane,  M.C.  ’17,  of  the  2nd 
Divisional  Signal  Company  in  France,  was  transferred  to  the 
Canadian  School  of  Military  Engineering  at  Seaforth  in 
England,  as  an  assistant  instructor  of  the  Signal  Wing.  In 
December,  Capt.  S.  B.  Lindsay  ’15,  who  was  prevented  from 
rejoining  his  unit  at  the  front  while  the  fighting  continued, 
because  of  the  injury  he  had  sustained  there  in  1915,  was 
permitted  to  rejoin  his  old  regiment,  the  13th,  on  the  Rhine 
from  the  20th  (Reserve)  Battalion  in  England.  Lieut. 
G.  E.  S.  McLeod  ’18  returned  to  England  from  Italy,  with 
the  Italian  Fatiga  di  Guerra  Medal,  during  January,  to  be 
demobilized.  Capt.  E.  G.  Mason  ’14  in  February  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  101st  American  Base  Hospital  to  the  Base 
Section  of  the  Base  Laboratory  No.  1,  where  he  remained 
until  the  following  July,  when  he  returned  home.  Lieut. 
G.  F.  Hanson  ’19  was  discharged  in  France  and  proceeded 
to  Oxford  to  take  a  Science  degree,  and  in  England  Capt. 

E.  D.  Morse  ’17  was  gazetted  a  Major.  In  March,  Gunner 
M.  H.  Hutchison  ’18  was  transferred  from  his  Siege  Battery 
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to  the  Khaki  University  and  began  a  course  at  the  University 
of  London,  and  Lieut.  G.  W.  Morkill,  M.C.  ’14,  who  had 
been  stationed  for  duty,  since  leaving  France  on  New  Year’s 
Day,  at  the  demobilization  camp  for  British  Volunteer 
Latin-Americans,  was  discharged.  During  April,  Major 
R.  F.  Redpath  ’10,  Major  W.  A.  Curry  ’09,  and  Major  R.  R. 
Barber  ’00  were  also  discharged  in  England,  and,  in  July, 
Capt.  N.  Grace  ’98  was  another  to  don  mufti  permanently 
again  in  England. 

The  Armistice  had  not  been  in  force  for  long  before 
definite  word  came  from  the  Chapter’s  two  prisoners-of-war  — 
Major  J.  E-  K.  Osborne  ’00,  of  the  48th  Highlanders,  and 
Lieut.  G.  D.  McLeod  ’16,  of  the  Royal  Air  Force.  Relating 
to  the  former,  word  came  from  Holland  to  the  effect  that 
he  was  in  command  of  the  Camp  of  Interned  Canadian 
prisoners-of-war  and  that  a  new  unofficial  Chapter  of  the 
Fraternity  “the  Hague  Chapter’’  had  been  formed  there 
consisting  of  Major  Osborne  and  three  Toronto  Chapter 
Alpha  Delts.  Major  Osborne’s  promotion  to  be  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  came  through  the  Gazette  in  December,  and,  the 
same  month,  he  was  repatriated  to  England.  From  there 
he  returned  to  Canada  at  once. 

With  regard  to  Lieut.  G.  D.  McLeod,  his  namesake 
in  the  Chapter,  Lieut.  G.  E.  S.  McLeod,  in  January  received 
a  letter  from  Donald  McLeod,  dated  the  18th  of  November 
and  written  in  Italy,  in  which  he  said  in  part:  “I’ve  just 
been  in  this  country  a  few  days,  having  been  on  a  few  months’ 
‘visit’  to  Austria.  I  was  shot  down  by  ground  machine-guns 

June  8th . .  .  I’m  leaving  for  England  to-night 

on  a  month’s  leave . ”  As  a  matter  of  fact, 

on  reaching  England  soon  afterwards,  he  was  confined  to 
a  hospital  there  for  a  period  because  of  his  weak  condition 
physically,  but  returned  to  Canada  on  leave  in  January. 
A  few  days  after  he  reached  his  home  in  Montreal  he  unfortun¬ 
ately  contracted  pneumonia,  due  without  doubt  to  this 
weakened  condition  of  health,  brought  on  by  his  experiences 
in  the  prison  camps  in  Austria,  and  on  January  22nd  he 
died  in  Montreal. 

A  fortnight  previous  to  Donald  McLeod’s  death  in  Mon¬ 
treal,  the  Harvard  Chapter  of  the  Fraternity  lost  one  of  its 
most  illustrious  members  when,  to  the  general  regret  of  the 
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whole  world,  that  great  American  and  man  of  action,  Colonel 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  passed  to  that  large  assembly  of  other 
Great  Hearts  of  the  War. 

Let  us,  however,  return  once  more  to  the  Corps  overseas. 
With  the  arrival  of  the  Third  Division  in  England  the  process 
of  demobilization  had  really  begun,  although  it  was  to  be 
six  months  before  the  last  of  the  Canadians  were  out  of  Germ¬ 
any  and  it  seemed  an  intolerably  slow  business  to  men  by  then 
impatient  to  reach  their  own  firesides  again.  The  filling  out 
of  forms,  refitting,  turning  over  of  stores,  and  so  on,  took 
up  a  good  three  weeks  period  in  England  but  there  were, 
however,  also  the  last  periods  of  leave  to  be  enjoyed  there, 
and  the  many  little  final  ceremonies  in  which  to  take  part. 
Such  a  ceremony  was  that  which  was  enacted  one  day  in 
February  when  the  Princess  Patricia’s  Canadian  Light 
Infantry  Regiment  was  drawn  up  on  parade,  with  their  battle- 
scarred  colours,  at  Bramshott,  under  Colonel  Gault,  and 
was  inspected  by  its  honorary  colonel,  the  Princess  herself, 
after  which  she  crowned  with  a  laurel  wreath  those  war  worn 
colours  she  had  herself  made  five  years  previous  in  far  away 
Ottawa,  and  bade  her  regiment  farewell,  and  a  pleasant 
voyage  home.  Another  ceremony,  on  a  larger  scale,  later  in 
May,  was  the  great  Victory  pageant  of  the  troops  of  the 
Dominion,  12,000  strong,  through  the  cheering  streets  of 
London,  when  Lieut. -Col.  R.  H.  M.  Hardisty,  M.C.  ’03 
had  the  honour  of  commanding  the  Canadian  Divisional 
Field  Ambulances  on  the  march  in  which  a  number  of  other 
Alpha  Delts  took  part.  Gradually,  however,  one  by  one, 
the  famous  units  waved  “au  revoir”  at  Liverpool  to  the 
dear  little  land  of  England,  and  few  there  were  but  who  sailed 
westward  with  the  hope  in  their  hearts  that  they  might 
again  visit,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  glorious  Motherland  that 
had  been  so  kind,  and  so  grateful,  to  all  her  sons  from  over 
the  seas. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Peace  and  Re-construction. 

“When  comes  that  hour,  resentment  laid  aside, 

Into  a  'ploughshare  will  I  heat  my  sword ; 

The  weaker  Nation’s  strength  shall  be  my  pride. 

Their  gladness  my  exceeding  great  reward ; 

And  not  in  vain  shall  be  the  tears  now  shed, 

Nor  vain  the  service  of  the  gallant  dead.” 

— “The  New  Mars.” — Florence  Earle  Coates. 

WITH  the  signing  of  the  Armistice  in  Europe,  the 
members  of  the  McGill  Chapter,  who  were  in  the 
Service  in  Canada,  immediately  began  to  be 
demobilized,  very  soon  those  from  overseas  began  to  return 
home,  and  everyone  began  to  talk  of  a  reorganization  of 
the  Chapter  and  its  revival  at  Old  McGill.  Very  shortly 
after  November  11th,  Pte.  P.  M.  Cummins  ’ll,  Cadet  R.  P. 
MacA.  Smith  ’18,  and  Lieut.  J.  J.  Todd  ’17  of  the  Royal  Air 
Force  in  Canada  were  discharged,  Capt.  J.  S.  Allen  ’16 
relinquished  his  appointment  as  Military  Instructor  to  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  and  Major  F.  A.  Wilkin, 
M.C.  ’95,  Major  D.  R.  Charleson,  M.C.  ’14,  and  Lieut. 
P.  W.  K.  Robertson  ’00  returned,  to  be  soon  afterwards 
demobilized.  The  last  named,  however,  was  first  sent  to 
a  hospital  in  Montreal  to  undergo  an  operation,  and  when 
he  was  convalescing  later  in  Montreal  he  was  one  of  the  most 
active  workers  towards  reviving  the  active  Chapter.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  early  as  October,  Colonel  R.  U.  Patterson 
’98,  of  the  United  States  Regular  Army,  had  returned  to 
Washington  to  become  attached  to  the  Medical  Branch  of 
the  General  Staff  there,  and,  in  December,  Major  S.  D. 
Parker  ’ll  in  Canada  received  a  new  appointment,  becoming 
General  Staff  Officer  to  the  Chief  of  the  Canadian  General 
Staff  at  Ottawa.  Major  Parker  had  been  with  the  Engineers 
Training  Depot  in  Canada  since  his  return  from  the  front 
badly  wounded,  but  in  1917  he  left  the  Service  for  a  time 
to  become  Superintendent  of  Proof  with  the  Ministry  of 
Munitions,  and  had  been  engaged  in  that  branch  of  war 
work  until  he  again  entered  the  Service  to  take  up  this  General 
Staff  Appointment.  During  January  the  return  to  civilian 
life  continued,  and  Major  J.  K.  M.  Green  ’15  and  Lieut. 
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H.  M.  Morrow  ’08  arrived  in  Canada  for  demobilization, 
while  Captain  J.  H.  McLennan  ’16  at  Camp  Zachary  Taylor 
in  Kentucky  was  discharged,  and  so  too  was  Major  H.  S. 
Muckleston  ’05  during  February  in  Canada. 

Naturally  enough  the  end  of  the  war,  and  the  speedy 
return  of  the  men  from  overseas,  led  every  loyal  Alpha  Delt 
to  hope  for  a  speedy  revival  of  the  active  Chapter  at  McGill. 
On  the  Rhine  and  at  Mons  it  was  a  constant  source  of  con¬ 
versation  and  hopeful  planning  when  Alpha  Delts  foregathered, 
nor  were  the  men  actually  at  home  slow  in  putting  into 
action  the  plans  and  hopes  of  themselves  and  these  men 
overseas.  Already,  attending  the  University  at  this  time, 
was  a  discharged  soldier-member  of  the  1914  Chapter, 
Lieut.  K.  O.  Hutchison  ’17,  and  to  his  energy  and  that  of 
two  other  McGill  Alpha  Delts,  C.  S.  Hornbeck  ’21  and 
F.  B.  Van  Etten  ’22,  who  were  still  undergraduates,  the 
credit  is  due  to  a  very  large  extent  that  the  revival  of  the  Chap¬ 
ter  was  accomplished  so  successfully  and  so  speedily.  These 
three  were  in  constant  touch  with  the  Chapter’s  graduates 
in  Montreal  at  this  time,  and  the  older  men  were  loyally 
supporting  them  in  every  possible  manner.  On  January  21st 
the  revival  took  on  a  more  concrete  form  when,  in  response 
to  an  appeal  sent  out,  more  than  thirty  members  of  the  Chap¬ 
ter  gathered  for  a  reorganization  dinner  at  the  University 
Club  in  Montreal,  and  plans  for  the  future  were  thoroughly 
thrashed  out.  Committees  were  appointed  to  assist  in  the 
active  work,  a  fund  towards  the  necessary  expenses  was 
started,  Lieut.  K.  O.  Hutcheson  was  appointed  by  the  grad¬ 
uates  President  of  the  active  Chapter,  and  it  was  decided 
to  take  over  the  Chapter  House  at  once.  In  the  matter  of 
retaining  the  old  Chapter  House  there  were  many  who  con¬ 
sidered  it  would  have  been  a  better  policy  to  sell  the  old  place 
at  once,  and  to  set  up  in  new,  smaller,  and  more  convenient 
quarters,  particularly  on  considering  the  fact  that  it  would 
probably  be  some  years  before  the  Chapter  reached  its  normal 
strength  again.  Others  present,  however,  voted  for  at  least 
the  temporary  retention  of  the  historic  old  home,  and  this 
view  was  also  the  general  one  expressed  by  the  men  overseas, 
for  it  was  felt  that  the  pre-war  House  on  the  Hill  would  be 
the  natural  beacon  to  all  the  returning  Alpha  Delts.  If 
necessity  later  dictated  that  the  Chapter  should  move,  well 
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and  good,  but  let  there  not  be  a  break  in  the  pre-war  and  post¬ 
war  Houses,  at  least  until  after  the  period  of  demobilization, 
that  the  men  in  uniform  might  truly  come  home  first,  seemed 
to  be  the  general  feeling.  Later  events  surely  proved  the 
wisdom  of  this  view,  for  as  the  old  House  on  McTavish  Hill 
quickly  became  once  more  the  reunion  point  of  Alpha  Delts, 
it  was  realized  that,  if  the  Chapter  had  moved  at  once,  it 
might  have  been  years  before  the  close  touch  between  the 
alumni  and  the  undergraduates  had  been  attained  which 
resulted  from  this  decision.  Accordingly,  on  February  1st, 
the  Chapter  took  over  from  the  Military  Hospital  authorities, 
and  the  skeleton  active  Chapter  became  installed  there. 
The  McGill  Chapter  House  was  also  demobilized!  On  Jan¬ 
uary  26th,  Keith  Hutchison  reported  to  the  Executive  Council 
in  New  York  as  follows: 


“Dear  Bro.  Ganter, 


Your  letter  of  January  23rd  to  hand. 
Active  members  in  College  — 


Pledges — 


Keith  0.  Hutchison 

Med. 

’21 

Sahler  Hornbeck 

Med. 

’21 

Fred.  B.  Van  Etten 

Sci. 

’22 

G.  N.  Belyea 

Med. 

’19 

Gordon  H.  Lyman 

Sci. 

’21 

With  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  we  announce  to  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Council  that  the  period  of  inactivity  of  the  McGill 
Chapter  is  at  an  end. 

East  Thursday,  January  21st,  a  reorganization  was  held 
in  the  University  Club,  at  which  the  graduates  were  present 
to  the  number  of  twenty-eight  and  the  active  Chapter. 

The  plans  were  completed  for  reoccupying  the  Chapter 
House  at  128  McTavish  Street  immediately,  as  the  Military 
Tenure  will  expire  February  1st. 

A  Finance  Committeee  was  appointed,  made  up  of 
Bro.  Col.  Meakins,  Chairman,  with  Bros.  Holden,  Mac- 
farlane,  Byers,  Hall,  and  Scott,  to  make  all  plans  and  collect 
special  subscriptions  from  the  graduates  to  defray  carrying 
expenses  until  the  active  Chapter  is  self-supporting.  A  Cam¬ 
paign  Committee  to  assist  the  Active  Chapter  under  Bro. 
Major  Wright  with  Bros.  Riordon,  Notman,  and  McLennan. 
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Yesterday  a  message  reached  me  to  the  effect  that 
Bros.  Holden  and  Mitchell  have  each  subscribed  large  sums 
and  that  all  funds  necessary  will  be  supplied  up  to  any  amount 
needed.  Truly  a  wonderful  support  on  the  part  of  these 
older  members. 

We  will  carefully  look  over  material,  and  hope  to  build 
our  Chapter  slowly  to  its  former  high  position  at  McGill. 

The  enthusiasm  is  wonderful  and  reflects  the  spirit  of 
Alpha  Delta  Phi  in  all  McGill  brothers.  Members  came  in 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  attend  this  meeting. 

The  Executive  Council  may  rest  assured  that  no  stone 
will  be  left  unturned  to  make  this  reorganization  a  brilliant 
success. 

We  have  survived  over  four  years  war  conditions  without 
suffering  the  loss  of  any  prestige  or  power. 

Our  members  have  sacrificed  everything  to  the  war  and 
five  active  members  lost  their  lives  during  the  war,  and  about 
twelve  graduates. 

Our  colours  are  still  in  the  ascendant  and  the  future  is 
bright  with  prospects. 

May  I  trouble  you  to  supply  me  with  the  address  of 
the  Fraternity  jewellers  from  whom  we  can  secure  six  pledge 
buttons  immediately? 

We  expect  several  of  our  brothers  in  service  to  return 
to  college  before  this  college  year  is  out.” 

Keith  Hutchison’s  prediction,  that  a  number  of  members 
would  return  to  the  University  on  demobilization,  was 
magnificently  fulfilled  soon  afterwards,  but  what  his  letter 
does  not  explain  is  that  it  was  largely  due  to  his  persuasive 
powers  that  this  came  about  —  and  the  persuasive  powers 
of  each  returned  active  member  on  others  as  they  came  home 
one  by  one.  The  active  Chapter  soon  took  on  the  appearance 
of  a  snowball,  adding  more  and  more  to  itself  as  it  rolled, 
with  the  energetic  ex-Highlander  himself  as  the  chief  “roller” 
behind  the  ball.  His  old  comrade  in  the  ranks  of  the  McGill 
Hospital  overseas,  Lieut.  H.  G.  Spohn,  M.C.  ’19-’22,  was 
the  first  to  be  persuaded  after  his  discharge  from  the  Army 
in  February.  Capt.  W.  J.  Rutherford  ’17-’20,  of  the  Royal 
Air  Force,  came  next  and  re-entered  the  Chapter  even  before 
his  official  discharge  in  April,  Major  J.  K.  M.  Green  ’15-’19 
followed  him,  Lieut.  M.  E.  St.  C.  Ward  T7-’21  returned  in 
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February,  and,  by  the  time  of  his  discharge  in  March,  was 
also  in  college,  Capt.  D.  H.  Macfarlane,  M.C.  ’17-’21  returned, 
and  made  the  seventh  of  the  pre-war  crowd  to  re-enter  the 
active  Chapter.  Meanwhile,  Major  Green  was  elected 
vice-president  of  the  Chapter  and  an  energetic  campaign 
was  carried  out  for  new  men  at  the  University.  During 
the  winter  two  enthusiastic  initiations  were  held,  and  at 
these  W.  K.  G.  Lyman  ’21,  Cadet  M.  F.  Cashin  ’23,  Capt. 

B.  H.  T.  Mackenzie  ’20,  E.  R.  Hall  ’23,  A.  W.  Sheret  ’23, 
and  W.  G.  Heaney  ’23  became  members  of  Alpha  Delta  Phi. 
By  the  time  of  the  second  of  these  initiations,  in  the  middle  of 
March,  others  among  the  alumni  had  returned  home — Col. 

C.  A.  Peters,  D.S.O.  ’98,  Major  E.  D.  Morse  ’17,  who  had 
just  been  promoted,  Lieut.  Sir  Stopford  Brunton,  Bart.  ’10, 
and  Lieut.  R.  E.  Stavert  ’14,  during  February,  and,  early 
in  March,  Col.  S.  H.  McKee,  C.M.G.  ’00,  Lieut.-Col.  A.  H. 
Gault,  D.S.O.  ’03,  Major  H.  A.  Lumsden  ’09,  Capt.  C.  G. 
Heward  ’07,  and  Lieut.  P.  P.  Hutchison  ’16. 

Their  addition  to  the  Alpha  Delt  circle  in  Montreal 
added  also  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  occasion.  Lieut.  Stavert 
on  his  return,  made  a  third  in  the  little  group  of  graduates  living 
at  the  House,  for  Lieut.  P.  W.  K.  Robertson  ’00  and  K.  C. 
Notman  ’14  were  already  installed  there.  These  three 
graduates  were  a  source  of  a  great  deal  of  strength  to  the 
active  Chapter,  struggling  to  get  on  its  feet  again,  and  entered 
most  loyally  into  the  work  with  the  younger  members, 
aiding,  advising  and  counselling  them  continually.  Lieut. 
Robertson’s  assistance  and  advice  at  this  time  was  particularly 
helpful  for  he  was  a  charter  member  at  McGill  and  one  of 
the  Chapter’s  oldest  and  most  loyal  graduates.  The  Chapter 
should  always  be  particularly  grateful  to  him  not  only  for 
his  work  at  this  time  but  also  for  the  splendid  way  in  which 
he  entered  into  it,  becoming  not  only  the  helpful  graduate 
of  the  active  Chapter  but  also  the  intimate  companion  and 
comrade  of  its  members. 

Another  great  source  of  strength  to  the  active  Chapter 
during  the  session  was  a  week’s  visit  from  that  splendid  and 
loyal  friend  and  member  of  all  Alpha  Delta  Phi,  Canon 
W.  L.  DeVries,  J.H.  ’88.  A  particular  pal  to  the  Canadian 
Chapters  since  those  early  days,  when  he  was  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipals  among  those  American  Alpha  Delts,  who  advocated 
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the  introduction  of  Alpha  Delta  Phi  into  Canada  by  the 
establishment  of  a  Chapter  at  the  University  of  Toronto, 
Canon  DeVries  had  been  particularly  kind  to  the  four 
Canadian  delegates  to  the  Baltimore  Convention  in  1917, 
and,  through  two  of  them,  Sgt. -Major  W.  E.  Smith 
of  Toronto  and  Lieut.  P.  P.  Hutchison  of  McGill,  he  had 
later  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  affairs  and  vicissitudes  of 
both  Canadian  Chapters.  For  our  part  through  him,  by 
means  of  his  letters,  we  were  introduced  to  that  great  and 
growing  unofficial  body  within  the  Fraternity  known  as 
“Billy’s  Chapter,’’  whose  Chapter  House  was  the  Canon’s 
home  on  Mount  St.  Alban  at  Washington,  D.C.  Later, 
a  number  of  us  were  to  have  the  privilege  of  becoming  actual 
members,  as  well  as  corresponding  ones,  of  that  centre 
of  Alpha  Delta  Phi.  When  the  United  States  came  into 
the  war  the  camps  near  Washington  became  great  military 
centres,  and  it  was  then  that  Billy’s  Chapter  came  into  being 
in  probably  its  greatest  strength.  To  quote  from  a  letter 
written  by  Canon  DeVries  in  September,  1917,  shows  to  what 
extent  this  unofficial  Chapter  grew,  and  how  splendid  was 
the  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  Fraternity  of  its  perpetual 
president:  “In  June,  I  discovered  that  there  were  a  good 
many  young  AlphaDelts  of  recent  graduation  in  town, strangers 
to  the  city  and  to  each  other,  so  I  became  an  exchange 
as  it  were  and  put  them  into  touch  with  each  other.  This 
also  became,  as  it  were,  an  Alpha  Delta  Phi  House  and  I  had 
groups  of  men  here  to  meals  all  through  the  summer.  On 
account  of  this  and  other  similar  opportunities  with  other 
men,  I  did  not  leave  town  at  all  until  September  10th,  and 
then  for  only  two  weeks.  I  was  at  home  every  Sunday  night 
and  Alpha  Delts  came  in,  sometimes  as  many  as  fifteen  or 

sixteen  in  one  day,  and  then  again  only  a  few . The  men 

here  were  chiefly  from  Hamilton,  Cornell  and  Chicago  Chap¬ 
ters,  but  there  were  also  men  from  Bowdoin,  California, 
Hudson,  Peninsular,  Kenyon,  Columbia  and  other  Chapters. 
You  can  imagine  what  a  treat  it  was  to  me  and  to  these 
fellows  to  be  in  touch  with  each  other.”  Finally,  during  the 
Armistice,  the  Toronto  Chapter,  as  well  as  the  one  at  McGill, 
was  reorganizing  actively,  and,  at  the  urgent  invitation  of 
Earl  Smith,  who  was  playing  the  part  at  Toronto  that  Keith 
Hutchison  was  at  McGill,  Canon  DeVries  visited  Toronto  in 
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March,  and  spoke  at  their  Reorganization  Dinner  there.  On 
his  way  back  to  Washington  he  stopped  off  in  Montreal  at  the 
invitation  of  the  McGill  Chapter,  and  during  his  few  days’ 
visit  endeared  himself  to  the  whole  Chapter.  Because  of 
his  genial  personality,  fund  of  Alpha  Delt  lore,  and  kindly 
advice,  which  he  was  so  well  suited  to  give  after  his  wide 
experience  among  Alpha  Delts  of  all  the  Chapters,  his  visit 
was  not  only  a  great  pleasure  but  also,  at  such  a  time  in  par¬ 
ticular,  the  source  of  a  great  deal  of  strength  to  the  Chapter. 

When  the  University  closed  for  the  summer  the  Chapter 
House  was  kept  open  by  a  few  of  the  members  who  were 
living  there,  and,  as  a  result,  when  more  and  more  of  the  troops 
returned  the  Alpha  Delts  among  them  soon  very  naturally 
turned  their  footsteps  towards  the  old  House  on  the  Hill.  A 
few  among  them  stayed  in  the  service  for  awhile,  but  the 
large  majority  quickly  donned  mufti  again.  Among  the  for¬ 
mer,  however,  before  college  closed  in  fact,  Major  E.  F.  New- 
combe  ’ll  became  a  Deputy  Assistant  Adjutant  General  at 
Headquarters  in  Ottawa,  Col.  S.  H.  McKee,  C.M.G.  ’00 
served  for  a  time  after  his  return  at  the  St.  Ann’s  Military 
Hospital  outside  of  Montreal,  and  Major  H.  H.  Kerr  ’04 
returned  from  France  in  March,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
Walter  Reed  General  Hospital  at  Washington  as  Chief  of 
the  Leirio-Surgical  Section.  Major  Kerr  received  his  pro¬ 
motion  to  Eieut. -Colonel  the  following  September,  just 
previous  to  his  discharge.  Major  P.  G.  White  ’05,  of  the 
United  States  Army,  also  returned  in  March,  but  was  de¬ 
mobilized  at  once,  as  were  also  during  April  in  Canada  Lieut. - 
Col.  T.  S.  Morrisey,  D.S.O.,  ’12,  Lieut.-Col.  J.  C.  Meakins  ’04, 
Major  W.  D.  Wilson,  D.S.O.,  ’04,  Capt.  S.  B.  Lindsay  ’15, 
Capt.  H.  L.  Fetherstonhaugh,  M.C.  ’09,  Capt.  H.  M.  Raphael 
’10,  and  Capt.  S.  C.  Anderson,  M.C.  ’08,  and  during  May 
Lieut.-Col.  R.  H.  M.  Hardisty,  M.C.  ’03,  Major  E.  R.  W. 
Hebden,  M.C.  ’15,  Major  J.  A.  G.  White,  M.C.  ’10,  Major  P. 
F.  Sise  ’00,  Major  J.  C.  Kemp,  M.C.  ’08,  Capt.  N.  K.  Hay  ’07, 
Lieut.  P.  W.  K.  Robertson  ’00,  and  Driver  E.  A.  Parsons  ’17. 
Lieut.-Col.  W.  A.  G.  Bauld,  D.S.O.,  ’ll,  Major  H.  T.  C. 
Whitley  ’15,  Major  A.  B.  Ritchie,  M.C.  ’05,  and  Lieut.  H.  D. 
Butterfield,  M.S.M.  ’18  also  returned  to  Canada  in  May,  but 
were  not  discharged  until  the  following  month,  when  Lieut.- 
Col.  F.  D.  Adams  ’79,  and  Capt.  J.  S.  Hall  ’14  were  also 
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demobilized.  In  July  Lieut. -Col.  E.  G.  Mason  ’02,  Pte.  G.  M. 
Boyd  ’ll,  and  Gunner  M.  H.  Hutchison  ’18  returned  to 
civilian  life,  and,  in  August,  Major  E.  H.  Mason  ’14,  who  had 
been  promoted  in  May.  Capt.  N.  C.  Jones  ’02  returned  to 
Canada  in  August,  but  was  not  discharged  until  the  following 
October,  as  he  remained  at  duty  with  the  St.  Anne’s  Military 
Hospital,  near  Montreal,  for  a  few  months.  It  was  during 
the  summer,  also,  that  the  Chapter  lost  by  death  one  of  its 
most  loyal  charter  members,  C.  H.  Gould  ’77,  the  University 
Librarian,  who  died  on  July  30th,  to  the  great  regret  of  the 
whole  Chapter. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  large  number  were  being  de¬ 
mobilized,  honours  in  a  military,  as  well  as  a  civilian  way, 
continued  to  be  awarded  to  McGill  Alpha  Delts,  particularly 
for  gallant  service  during  the  war.  In  a  civilian  way  during 
May  Colonel  J.  G.  Adami  ’84  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  abroad,  Lieut. -Colonel  J.  J.  Creel- 
man,  D.S.O.,  Toronto  ’04,  was  re-elected  a  representative 
Fellow  for  graduates  in  law  of  McGill  University,  and  Major 
P.  F.  Sise  ’00  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  resident  councillors  of 
McGill  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Graduates’  Society, 
while  in  June  it  was  announced  that  Colonel  Adami  had 
accepted  the  Vice-Chancellorship  of  Liverpool  University, 
and,  the  following  month,  Lieut. -Col.  J.  C.  Meakins  ’04 
accepted  a  call  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh  to  become  the 
first  occupant  of  the  Christison  Chair  of  Therapeutics.  The 
Chapter  was  naturally  very  proud  of  these  two  splendid 
appointments  abroad  for  two  of  its  most  distinguished  alumni 
but,  at  the  same  time,  regretted  deeply  the  absence  abroad  it 
would  mean  of  Colonel  Adami  and  Colonel  Meakins.  Both 
of  these  officers  have  always  been  particularly  loyal  to  the 
Chapter,  Colonel  Meakins  had  been  one  of  the  most  enthu¬ 
siastic  workers  for  the  revival  of  the  Chapter  as  Chairman 
of  the  Reorganization  Finance  Committee,  a  duty  taken  over 
after  he  left  by  Major  J.  C.  Kemp,  M.C.  ’08,  and  Colonel 
Adami’s  genial  presence  was  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  at 
all  reunions  of  Alpha  Delts  in  Montreal,  while  his  famous 
New  Year’s  Eve  Punch  Bowl  in  the  Chapter  Library,  he  him¬ 
self  officiating,  had  become  a  tradition  in  the  McGill  Chapter. 
The  Chapter  will  watch  with  pride  their  distinguished  careers 
in  those  two  great  seats  of  learning  in  England  and  Scotland, 
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and  may  only  hope  that  they  will  both  occasionally  come 
home  to  Canada  and  to  their  old  Chapter  House. 

The  Military  honours  were  published  in  June,  at  the  time 
of  the  King’s  Birthday,  in  a  great  Peace  Honours’  List,  and 
among  those  honoured  were  no  less  than  nine  Alpha  Belts. 
Lieut.-Col.  R.  H.  M.  Hardisty,  M.C.  ’03,  Major  J.  C.  Kemp, 

M. C.  ’08,  and  Major  J.  A.  G.  White,  M.C.  ’10,  each  received 
their  second  decoration,  becoming  Companions  of  the  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Service  Order.  Colonel  J.  G.  Adami  ’84,  Lieut.- 
Col.  A.  H.  Gault,  D.S.O.,  ’03,  and  Lieut.-Col.  E.  G.  Mason  ’02 
were  appointed  to  the  Order  of  the  British  Empire,  the  first- 
named  as  a  commander  and  the  other  two  as  officers.  Capt. 

N.  A.  Gass  ’16  was  awarded  the  Military  Cross,  and  two 
members  of  the  Toronto  Chapter,  Major  G.  R.  Geary  ’96,  and 
Lieut.  I.  McL.  Macdonell  ’15,  also  received  British  Empire 
Orders,  as  an  officer  and  a  member  respectively.  Colonel 
Mason  had  also  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  for  valuable  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  the  war  the  previous  March,  and,  in  August,  Colonel 
S.  H.  McKee,  C.M.G.,  ’00  was  also  mentioned,  for  the  third 
time. 

Early  in  the  autumn  the  University  at  Montreal  opened 
for  the  1919-20  session,  and  at  once  the  active  chapter  began 
a  vigorous  campaign  among  the  greatest  enrolment  McGill 
had  ever  had,  which  included  some  seven  hundred  returned 
soldier  students.  Major  Green  was  the  only  one  who  had 
graduated  the  previous  spring  from  the  Chapter,  but  Lieut. 
H.  G.  Spohn  had  also  left  the  Chapter  to  go  into  business. 
The  Active  Chapter,  therefore,  numbered  thirteen  members 
to  begin  its  year’s  work,  five  of  whom  were  double  numeral 
men,  that  is,  were  entitled  to  adopt  the  Executive  Council’s 
class  numeral  distinction  for  Alpha  Delts  of  the  Service  who 
returned  to  college  after  demobilization,  using  after  their 
name  the  numerals  of  both  their  ante  and  post  bellum  classes. 
To  replace  Major  Green,  Lieut.  Caverhill  was  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  Chapter,  and,  even  before  college  opened,  the 
campaign  was  in  full  swing.  During  the  summer  Pte.  E.  A. 
Parsons  ’17-’22,  and  Lieut.  P.  P.  Hutchison  ’16-’21,  were 
prevailed  upon  to  return  to  college,  thus  augmenting  the 
Chapter’s  number  to  fifteen,  and  when  Second-Lieut.  H.  B. 
O’Heir  ’17,  of  the  Royal  Air  Force,  returned  from  Egypt  in 
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September  he  became  the  sixteenth  Active  Member.  Before 
leaving  Egypt  O’ Heir  had  been  gazetted  a  member  of  the 
Egyptian  Order  of  the  Nile.  New  men  were  soon  pledged  and 
the  first  initiation  on  October  11th  added  Capt.  H.  O.  D. 
Wilkins  ’21,  Lieut,  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Lord  Congleton  ’21, 
Lieut.  C.  N.  Ramsay  ’24,  Capt.  N.  D.  Hall  ’24,  N.  H.  Wallace 
’23,  G.  W.  Chisholm  ’23,  L-  J.  Scott  ’23,  J.  R.  L.  Howell  ’23, 
and  C.  T.  Ballantyne  ’23 — two  Englishmen,  a  New  Yorker,  a 
Newfoundlander,  and  five  Canadians — to  the  Chapter, 
probably  the  most  cosmopolitan  delegation  ever  initiated  at 
McGill,  the  homes  of  whose  members  stretched  from  Van¬ 
couver  to  London,  through  four  countries.  A  short  time  later 
Capt.  J.  S.  B.  Macpherson  ’21,  Lance-Cpl.  L.  G.  Reid  ’23,  and 
Cadet  H.  W.  Emo  ’23  were  initiated,  and,  on  December  6th, 
the  final  initiation  of  the  year,  with  the  addition  of  Lieut.  J.  M. 
Nichol  ’21,  and  Lieut.  H.  P.  Nelson  ’24,  brought  the  active 
chapter  up  to  a  pre-war  strength  of  thirty. 

Of  the  twenty  new  men  initiated  since  the  Chapter  re¬ 
opened  in  February,  1919,  eleven  of  them  were  men  who  had 
been  in  uniform  during  the  war,  and  it  is  worthy  of  them  to 
tell  something  of  their  war  records  at  this  point,  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  older  men,  who  had  had  long  and  honour¬ 
able  records  under  fire.  Thus,  Captain  B.  H.  T.  Mackenzie 
’20,  had  graduated  from  the  Royal  Military  College  in  1914, 
and,  in  February,  1915,  was  appointed  to  the  24th  Victoria 
Rifles  of  Canada  as  a  lieutenant.  Proceeding  overseas  in 
May,  he  was  promoted  Captain  in  July,  and  first  went  out  to 
Belgium  with  his  battalion  in  September,  1915.  On  October 
13th  he  was  wounded  at  Kemmel  Hill  in  the  terrible  fighting 
of  the  old  Ypres  Salient.  The  following  April  he  had  re¬ 
covered,  however,  and  rejoined  his  battalion  in  the  Salient, 
only  to  be  again  wounded,  this  time  very  severely,  at  Zillebeke, 
on  June  16th,  1916.  For  the  next  three  months  he  was  in 
hospital  in  England,  and,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  was  sent 
home  to  Canada  on  four  months  sick  leave  to  convalesce. 
Because  of  the  severity  of  this  wound,  however,  this  leave  was 
extended  a  number  of  times,  while  he  was  undergoing  hospital 
treatment  at  Kentville,  in  Nova  Scotia,  but  by  August,  1918, 
he  was  still  in  such  a  bad  state  physically  that  the  medical 
authorities  had  him  discharged,  as  unfit  for  further  military 
service  abroad.  Unable  to  go  overseas  again,  Captain  Mac- 
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kenzie  then  accepted  an  appointment  as  the  Commandant’s 
Representative  at  the  Nova  Scotia  Military  Sanatorium,  and 
remained  on  duty  there  until  January,  1919,  when  he  resigned 
and  came  to  McGill. 

Capt.  H.  O.  D.  Wilkins  ’21  was  also  an  R.M.C.  graduate, 
of  the  same  class  as  Captain  Mackenzie,  and  on  the  outbreak 
of  war  he  offered  his  services  to  the  Imperial  War  Office.  On 
August  14th,  1914,  he  was  appointed  a  Second-Lieutenant  with 
the  2nd  Bedfordshire  Regiment  of  the  British  Regular  Army, 
and  proceeded  overseas  to  join  his  regiment  soon  afterwards. 
From  October  to  December  he  served  with  the  3rd,  or  Reserve 
Battalion,  of  the  Bedfords,  in  England,  and  then  proceeded 
to  the  2nd  Battalion  in  France,  at  the  same  time  being  pro¬ 
moted  First-Lieutenant.  On  the  10th  of  March,  1915,  he 
was  dangerously  wounded  at  the  Battle  of  Neuve  Chapelle, 
and  was  evacuated  to  England  for  hospital  treatment.  A 
little  later  he  returned  to  Canada  on  six  months’  sick  leave  in 
order  to  convalesce,  but  in  October  he  rejoined  his  regiment  in 
England,  serving  with  its  4th  Battalion  there  until  January, 
1916,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  1  / 5th  Battalion  of  the  Bedfords 
in  Egypt.  After  six  months’  service  in  the  East  he  again  re¬ 
turned  to  England,  when  the  call  for  volunteers  to  the  Royal 
Flying  Corps  went  out,  and  transferred  to  that  branch  of  the 
Service  in  September.  In  England  he  learned  to  fly  and 
served  with  the  R.F.C.  until  April,  1917,  when  he  transferred 
to  the  27th  Squadron  of  the  Air  Force  in  France.  Just  pre¬ 
vious  to  going  out  to  the  front  he  was  promoted  captain.  For 
the  next  three  months  he  did  gallant  service  in  the  air  on  the 
Western  Front,  then,  one  day  in  July,  1917,  he  was  shot  down 
behind  the  enemy’s  line,  and  became  a  prisoner-of-war. 
During  the  first  four  months  of  his  imprisonment  he  was  con¬ 
fined  at  Carlsrhue  and  Heidelberg  Camps  in  Germany,  and 
was  then  removed  to  Holtynmed  Camp  for  the  remainder  of 
the  war,  only  being  repatriated  at  the  end  of  1918,  and  re¬ 
turning  home  to  Canada  in  February,  1919. 

Another  Regular  Service  man  was  Lieut,  the  Rt.  Hon.  J. 
B.  M.  Parnell,  the  sixth  Baron  Congleton,  a  young  scion  of  a 
distinguished  British  family  which  had  loyally  done  its  part 
in  the  Empire’s  service  for  centuries.  The  brothers  were 
officers  of  the  British  Guards,  while  he  himself  was  an  officer 
of  the  Royal  Navy.  He  joined  the  Senior  Service  as  a 
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cadet  in  1904,  served  at  the  Osborne  and  Dartmouth  Naval 
Schools,  became  a  midshipman  in  1909,  and  in  1912  was  ap¬ 
pointed  a  sub-lieutenant  on  board  H.M.S.  “Newcastle.” 
A  year  previous  to  the  war  his  ship  sailed  for  China  Stations. 
There,  in  August,  1913,  Ford  Congleton  was  awarded  the 
Bronze  Medal  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society  for  saving  the 
life  of  a  seaman  at  the  risk  of  his  own,  and,  during  that  year, 
he  was  promoted  lieutenant.  When  the  war  broke  out  in 
1914  he  and  his  ship  saw  service  in  the  Far  East  until  Septem¬ 
ber,  when  he  proceeded  to  the  west  coast  of  North  and  South 
America,  which  they  patroled  until  January,  1916.  For 
several  months  after  that  they  served  in  the  Atlantic,  then 
returned  to  England  in  May.  For  the  remainder  of  the  war 
Lord  Congleton  served  with  the  Grand  Fleet  in  the  North  Sea 
on  board  H.M.S.  “Excellent,”  “Pembroke,”  “Woolwick,” 
“Seymour,”  and  “Douglas,”  destroyers,  the  last  two  of  which 
he  commanded.  In  March,  1919,  he  left  the  active  service, 
retiring  to  the  Emergency  list  of  the  Royal  Navy,  and  re¬ 
taining  his  rank.  In  the  autumn  he  came  out  to  Canada  and 
entered  third  year  Science  at  McGill. 

Captain  N.  D.  Hall  ’24  is  another  representative  of  the 
Royal  Air  Force  among  the  new  men.  At  Victoria,  B.C.,  in 
May,  1916,  he  joined  the  Royal  Naval  Air  Service  as  a  Flight 
Sub-Lieutenant,  and,  during  that  summer,  he  learned  to  fly 
at  the  Curtis  Aviation  School  in  Toronto,  after  which  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  England.  From  September,  1916,  until  February, 
1917,  he  was  stationed  at  Royal  Naval  Air  Stations  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  Eastchurch,  Cranwell,  and  Frieston,  doing 
service  in  the  Air  Defence  of  London  and  against  submarines 
along  the  English  Coast.  In  February,  1917,  however,  he 
was  transferred  to  a  Squadron  at  Dunkirk,  in  France,  and 
served  there  as  a  junior  officer  under  Major  R.  F.  Redpath  ’10, 
of  the  McGill  Chapter.  Unfortunately,  however,  after  seven 
months’  gallant  service,  in  September,  while  on  a  bombing 
expedition  over  northern  Belgium,  he  was  shot  down  over 
the  enemy’s  line  and  taken  prisoner.  From  September,  1917, 
until  after  Christmas,  1918,  therefore,  he  was  a  prisoner-of- 
war  in  Germany,  but  returned  safely  to  Canada  in  February, 
1919.  While  he  was  in  Germany  he  was  promoted  Flight- 
Lieutenant  Royal  Navy,  and  Captain  of  the  Royal  Air 
Force. 
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The  third  Royal  Air  Force  Officer  among  the  initiates  is 
Lieut.  J.  M.  Nichol  ’23,  who  enlisted  at  Aldershot  in  England 
during  January,  1917,  as  a  3rd  Air  Mechanic,  after  having 
been  attached  to  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  in  Canada  for  a 
short  time  previous  to  proceeding  to  England.  In  England 
he  was  stationed  at  the  Cadet  Wing  of  the  R.F.C.,  and  in 
June,  1917,  he  was  appointed  a  Second-Lieutenant  with  the 
27th  Training  Station.  Later  he  served  with  “C”  Squadron 
of  the  Canadian  Flying  Corps  and  the  13th  and  4th  Training 
Stations.  In  November  of  that  year  he  proceeded  to  the 
7th  Squadron  of  the  Royal  Naval  Air  Service  on  the  French 
coast.  For  several  months  he  remained  with  this  Squadron 
doing  flying  duty  over  Belgium  and  the  North  Sea,  and,  in 
April,  1918,  he  was  promoted  lieutenant  and  transferred  to 
the  214th  Squadron  of  the  Royal  Air  Force.  He  remained 
with  this  last  unit  until  January,  1919,  seeing  much  service, 
particularly  in  bombing  attacks  over  northern  Belgium,  and 
winning  the  Belgian  Croix-de-Guerre.  In  March,  1919,  he 
returned  to  Canada,  after  first  being  discharged  in  England. 

Captain  J.  S.  B.  Macpherson  ’21  also  saw  some  service 
with  the  Air  Force,  but  most  of  his  time  he  served  with  the 
Canadian  Artillery.  He,  also,  was  a  young  veteran  of  the 
military  game  and  a  contemporary  of  Captains  Mackenzie  and 
Wilkins  at  the  Royal  Military  College.  Joining  the  1st 
Canadian  Divisional  Ammunition  Column  as  a  lieutenant  in 
September,  1914,  at  Valcartier  Camp,  he  proceeded  with  the 
First  Contingent  to  England  at  once,  and  served  with  that 
unit  until  October,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  3rd  Battery, 
and  again  later  to  the  8th  Battery.  He  went  out  to  France 
with  the  8th  in  February,  1915,  remaining  with  it  at  the  front 
until  August  of  that  year.  He  then  transferred  to  the  Royal 
Flying  Corps  in  France,  and  in  1916  served  with  its  Squadrons 
in  Egypt  and  at  Salonika.  In  the  East,  however,  he  con¬ 
tracted  malaria,  and,  as  a  result,  returned  to  England  in 
January,  1917,  where  he  was  promoted  Captain,  and  rejoined 
the  Canadian  Artillery  Reserve.  In  August  of  that  year  he 
again  went  out  to  France,  and,  until  August,  1918,  he  served 
with  the  21st  Battery  at  the  front.  From  March  until  July 
that  year  he  was  an  Acting- Major  in  Command  of  the  battery 
but  when  the  old  commanding  major  returned  from  England 
again  he  reverted  to  his  substantive  rank  of  Captain,  and 
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transferred  to  the  60th  Battery.  A  month  later,  however,  he 
returned  to  his  original  unit,  the  1st  Ammunition  Column, 
and  remained  with  it  until  they  came  home  in  May,  1919. 

Lieut.  C.  N.  Ramsay  ’24,  came  up  to  Montreal  from  New 
York  during  the  summer  of  1916,  and  joined  the  5th  Militia 
Regiment  of  the  Royal  Highlanders  of  Canada  as  a  lieutenant. 
In  order  to  get  overseas  more  quickly,  however,  he  dis¬ 
regarded  his  commission,  and  in  September  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  the  1st  Reinforcing  Company  of  the  Royal  High¬ 
landers.  Later  he  was  transferred  to  the  2nd  Company  of 
the  same  regiment,  but  did  not  get  over  to  England  until 
October,  1917.  From  the  20th  Battalion  in  England,  the 
Regimental  Reserve,  he  was  sent  to  the  School  for  Officers, 
and  again  given  his  commission  as  a  subaltern.  Until  June 
of  1918,  however,  he  was  kept  at  the  20th  (Reserve)  Battalion 
in  England,  then  he  went  out  to  the  42nd  Royal  Highlanders 
of  Canada.  With  them  he  did  splendid  service  during  the 
Last  Hundred  Days,  and  was  rated  one  of  the  most  efficient 
and  brave  of  the  junior  subalterns.  As  we  have  seen  above, 
on  Armistice  morning,  he  was  one  of  the  first  officers  into 
Mons  with  his  platoon,  and,  previous  to  that,  during  the 
Cambrai  Battle,  he  had  carried  on  in  a  most  gallant  fashion. 
He  remained  with  the  42nd  until  they  returned  to  Montreal 
in  March,  1919,  and  was  demobilized  then  with  his  comrades. 

Another  infantry  officer  among  our  new  men  is  Lieut. 
H.  F.  Nelson  ’24,  who  joined  the  97th  Battalion  at  Hamilton 
in  November,  1915,  and  proceeded  to  England  with  it  in 
September,  1916.  In  England  the  97th  was  broken  up  to 
supply  reinforcements  to  the  Royal  Canadians,  the  Patricias, 
and  the  Royal  Ottawas  in  France,  and  Nelson  remained  at 
the  Reserve  of  these  three  regiments  in  England,  waiting  his 
turn  to  be  sent  out  until  April,  1917,  when  he  was  sent  to  the 
38th  Royal  Ottawas  at  the  front.  As  soon  afterwards  as 
June  of  that  year  he  had  the  bad  luck  to  be  severely  wounded 
at  La  Coullette,  near  Avion,  during  the  hard  fighting  of  that 
time  in  the  Lens  Sector,  and  was  evacuated  to  hospital  in 
England.  After  four  months  in  hospital  he  was  sent  home  to 
Canada  on  three  months’  sick  leave  to  recuperate,  but  was 
not  able  to  return  to  England  until  June,  1918.  When  he  did 
reach  England  again,  however,  he  was  stationed  for  a  short 
time  at  the  7th  (Reserve)  Battalion  in  Seaforth  Camp,  and  in 
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August  he  rejoined  his  old  regiment  in  France,  in  time  for  the 
glorious  fighting  of  the  last  days.  In  June,  1919,  he  returned 
to  Canada  with  the  38th  and  was  demobilized  at  once. 

Finally,  there  are  the  records  of  the  three  youngsters — 
Cadets  M.  Cashin  ’23  and  H.  W.  Emo  ’23,  and  L.-Corpl.  L.  G. 
Reid  ’23.  The  two  first  named  were  cadets  in  training  in 
Canada  for  commissions  in  the  Royal  Air  Force  for  several 
months  during  1918,  then  the  Armistice  came  on,  and  wrecked 
their  hopes  of  getting  to  the  front.  The  last  named  enlisted 
as  a  private  in  the  Royal  Newfoundland  Regiment  during 
April,  1918,  and  was  promoted  lance-corporal  in  May,  but 
he  was  also  prevented  by  the  Armistice  from  going  overseas. 
All  three  were  discharged  soon  after  November  11th,  1918. 
The  inscription  on  the  Chapter’s  memorial  to  the  men  it  lost 
during  the  Great  War  reads,  “Men  Worthy  of  Their  Country,” 
and  well  might  it  be  said  of  the  first  after  the  war  delegation 
at  McGill  that  they  were  Men  Worthy  of  the  Fraternity. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
Conclusion. 


"So  temper  us  that  of  our  throng 
In  this  new  huge  emergency  of  peace 
Not  one  shall  cease 

With  his  best  might  to  lift  the  heavy  world  along. 

Our  faith  into  the  waiting  saddle  spring. 

And  to  all  powers  of  darkness  its  defiance  fling. ” 

— “  Christmas  at  the  Tavern  Club,  1919.” — Owen  Wister. 


LOOKING  back  at  the  end  of  the  session  1919-20  one 
realizes  that  in  the  brief  space  of  a  year  McGill 
Chapter,  after  five  years  of  war  conditions,  is  once 
more  back  to  its  normal  state,  and  that  it  is  not  only  again 
at  its  pre-war  strength  numerically,  but  also  in  its  influence 
within  the  University,  in  the  outer  world,  and  in  activity 
within  the  Fraternity. 

Of  the  early  war  time  Chapter  ten  have  returned  to  their 
studies  at  McGill  and  three  others  elsewhere,  for  G.  F.  Hanson 
’19  is  now  completing  his  course  in  the  Department  of  Patho¬ 
logy  at  Oxford,  H.  D.  Butterfield  ’18 — though  his  heart 
inclined  him  to  remain  at  McGill  with  his  old  comrades  of  the 
Chapter — felt  it  his  duty,  since  the  authorities  had  kept  the 
appointment  open  for  him  while  he  was  overseas,  to  proceed 
to  University  College  at  Oxford  as  the  Rhodes  Scholar  from 
Bermuda,  and  J.  H.  McLennan  ’16  returned  to  Columbia 
to  complete  his  course  there,  and  later  went  to  the  Beaux  Arts 
in  Paris  for  further  study.  The  two  at  Oxford  have  already 
found  comrades  in  Alpha  Delta  Phi,  however,  and  still  another 
unofficial  chapter  of  the  Fraternity  has  grown  up  in  England, 
consisting  of  these  two  from  McGill  and  three  other  Rhodes’ 
Scholars  from  the  Johns  Hopkins,  Yale,  and  Bowdoin  Chapters, 
while  in  1921  the  group  is  to  be  augmented  by  the  addition  of 
three  more  Rhodes  men  from  the  Yale,  Brunonian,  and 
Amherst  Chapters. 

The  large  majority  of  the  ex-service  Alpha  Delts,  however, 
have  returned,  and  settled  down  very  quickly  indeed,  to  the 
various  walks  of  civilian  life  which  they  followed  before  1915. 
The  war  has  had  its  effect  in  many  ways,  however,  one  of 
these  being  in  the  number  of  Alpha  Delts  who,  though  dis¬ 
charged  from  active  service,  are  voluntarily  remaining  in  the 
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Canadian  Militia.  The  volunteer  forces  of  Canada,  at  the 
time  of  writing,  are  in  the  process  of  complete  reorganization, 
the  result  of  which  will  be  to  perpetuate  the  units  of  the  over¬ 
seas  forces  in  the  Militia.  When  this  is  completed  the  large 
majority  of  the  new  regimental  officers  will,  therefore,  be  men 
wearing  the  war  ribbons  of  their  service  overseas.  Among 
them  a  number  of  Alpha  Delts  have  already  signified  their 
intention  of  taking  appointments.  For  instance,  Lieut. -Col. 
A.  A.  Magee,  D.S.O.  again  becomes  the  officer  commanding 
the  McGill  Unit,  C.O.T.C.,  and  he  has  taken  his  old  signalling 
officer,  Capt.  D.  H.  Macfarlane,  M.C.  ’17-’21,  into  the  unit 
with  him  as  his  second-in-command.  Major  H.  T.  C.  Whit¬ 
ley  ’15  is  to  command  the  battery  in  the  Militia  which  he 
commanded  in  France,  Lieut. -Col.  E.  G.  M.  Cape,  D.S.O.,  is 
to  command  the  Heavy  Artillery  Brigade  at  Montreal,  with 
Major  E.  R.  W.  Hebden,  M.C.,  as  one  of  his  Battery  Com¬ 
manders,  in  command  of  the  3rd  Siege,  as  he  was  at  the  end  of 
the  war  abroad.  Colonel  J.  J.  Creelman,  D.S.O.,  takes  over 
the  command  of  the  Montreal  Artillery  Regiment  of  the 
Militia,  which  he  also  commanded  at  the  front;  Major  R.  R. 
Barber  has  become  a  Lieut. -Colonel  in  command  of  the  2nd 
Detachment  of  the  Corps  of  Guides  ;  Colonel  A.  H.  Gault, 
D.S.O. ,  O.B.E.,  is  keeping  a  watchful,  helping  eye  on  his 
famous  Princess  Patricia’s,  which  has  become  one  of  the  three 
permanent  infantry  regiments  of  the  Canadian  Regular  Army; 
Major  A.  L.  S.  Mills,  D.S.O.,  is  to  be  a  company  commander 
in  the  Royal  Highlanders  ;  Capt.  C.  G.  Heward  and  Lieut.  C.  N . 
Ramsay  keep  their  same  appointments  with  the  42nd  that 
they  held  overseas  ;  Lieut.  K.  O.  Hutchison  and  Capt.  G.  S. 
McLennan,  M.C.  are  to  be  subalterns  with  the  13th,  and 
Captain  S.  B.  Lindsay  holds  the  same  rank  with  that  fine  old 
battalion  as  he  did  overseas;  Lieut.  M.  E-  St.  C.  Ward  keeps 
his  appointment  with  the  87th  Canadian  Grenadier  Guards, 
and  many  others  do  the  same.  The  veterans  are  also  keeping 
their  interest  in  their  old  comrades-in-arms  by  means  of  the 
different  returned  men’s  associations,  and  several  Alpha  Delts 
have  already  held  high  positions  in  such  organizations.  Thus, 
Colonel  Creelman,  during  1919,  was  President  of  the  Montreal 
Branch  of  the  Great  War  Veterans’  Association,  and  Lieut. 
W.  B.  Scott  was  Vice-President  of  the  Canadian  Grenadier 
Guards’  Association. 
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In  public  life,  also,  since  the  war  ended,  three  distin¬ 
guished  Alpha  Delts,  only  one  of  whom,  however,  is  directly 
connected  with  the  McGill  Chapter,  have  been  much  before 
the  public  eye.  During  the  Peace  Conference  at  Versailles 
one  of  the  most  influential  figures  was  that  of  the  lately  elected 
President  of  Alpha  Delta  Phi,  Colonel  the  Hon.  E-  M.  House, 
Cornell  ’81  ;  the  new  Secretary  of  State  in  the  United  States^ 
the  Hon.  Bainbridge  Colby,  is  another  of  the  class  of  ’90  at 
Williams  ;  the  third  is  that  great  friend  of  the  McGill  Chapter, 
Sir  Herbert  B.  Ames,  M.P.,  Amherst  ’85.  Sir  Herbert 
in  September,  1919,  sailed  for  England  in  order  to  take 
over  his  new  appointment  at  the  League  of  Nations,  and 
he  now  holds  the  distinguished  post  of  financial  director  of 
the  League. 

Sir  Herbert,  at  the  end  of  1919,  was  also  the  recipient  of 
signal  honours,  in  recognition  of  his  distinguished  war  services 
in  connection  with  the  Canadian  Patriotic  Fund,  at  the  hands 
of  the  governments  of  Belgium  and  France.  At  that  time 
the  French  Republic  awarded  him  the  Medaille  de  la  Recon¬ 
naissance  Francaise  (Silver-Gilt  Cross),  and  the  King  of  the 
Belgians  made  him  a  Commander  of  the  Order  of  the  Crown. 
To  the  Chapter’s  Honour  List,  moreover,  in  February,  1920, 
Lieut. -Col.  J.  E.  K.  Osborne  ’00  added  a  D.S.O.  when  he  was 
awarded  a  belated  Companionship  in  the  Distinguished 
Service  Order  for  his  gallantry  at  the  Second  Battle  of  Ypres 
in  1915,  and  in  April,  1920,  Lieut. -Col.  A.  H.  Gault,  D.S.O., 
O.B.E.  added  to  his  already  wonderful  breast  of  ribbons  that 
of  an  officer  of  the  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Belgium.  A  short 
time  previous  to  this  Colonel  Gault  had  been  one  of  that  little 
group  of  Canadians,  consisting  besides  of  Major-General  Sir 
F.  O.  W.  Loomis,  whose  old  division  freed  the  city,  Major- 
General  J.  H.  McBrien,  and  twenty-four  other  ranks  repre¬ 
senting  in  four  sections  the  four  divisions  of  the  old  Canadian 
Corps,  which  celebrated  with  the  Montois  at  Mons  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  deliverance  of  the  city. 

As  for  the  active  chapter  around  college  during  the  year, 
in  athletics  and  in  college  affairs,  Alpha  Delta  Phi  had  again 
been  very  prominent,  ten  of  the  members  being  on  first  or 
second  college  teams,  and  nine  others  being  particularly 
prominent  holders  of  class,  faculty  or  club  offices. 
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Five  Strenuous  Years 


Fraternity 

Activity. 


Within  the  Fraternity  the  effort  has  been  to  make  the 
Chapter’s  activities  as  closely  resemble  that  of  a  pre-war 
year  as  possible,  and  the  result  has  been  an  entire  success.  In 
the  middle  of  a  very  successful  campaign  season  a  very  helpful 
week’s  visit  was  again  greatly  appreciated  by  all  the  Chapter 
from  Canon  DeVries.  Some  time  later  another  distinguished 
American  Alpha  Delt,  the  Hon.  H.  A.  Garfield,  Williams  ’85, 
President  of  Williams’  College,  and  formerly  Fuel  Controller 
of  the  United  States  during  the  war  period,  spent  a  day  with 
the  Chapter.  Just  before  Christmas  the  elections  took  place, 
resulting  in  Captain  D.  H.  Macfarlane’s  appointment  as 
president  of  the  Chapter,  with  Lieut.  P.  P.  Hutchison  as 
vice-president.  During  the  winter  the  largest  Annual  Dinner 
of  the  Chapter’s  history  inaugurated  the  resumption  of  those 
merry  events  of  the  past,  and  the  Hon.  H.  W.  Austin,  Williams 
’85,  retiring  President  of  Alpha  Delta  Phi,  came  all  the  way 
from  Chicago  to  be  with  the  Chapter.  A  few  weeks  later  six 
members  of  the  Chapter  attended,  with  eleven  of  the  Toronto 
Chapter,  the  first  Post-War  Convention  at  Cleveland,  and 
were  met  there  by  a  charter  member  of  the  McGill  Chapter, 
R.  A.  Gunn  ’98,  who  came  on  from  Chicago.  He,  too,  it  was 
then  learned,  had  been  doing  war  service  in  a  civilian  way, 
for  in  March  of  1917  he  had  become  a  member  of  the  American 
Protective  League  in  Chicago,  an  auxiliary  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Justice,  which  kept  an  eye  on  aliens  in 
the  country  and  nipped  in  the  bud  many  a  plot  against  the 
Allied  cause.  From  December,  1917,  until  August,  1918, 
Gunn  was  assistant-chief  of  this  organization  in  the  Chicago 
District,  and  from  that  August  until  February  of  1919  he  was 
chief,  devoting  all  of  his  time  for  the  period  of  these  two  years 
to  this  work.  A  great  point  of  this  Convention  trip  was  the 
opportunity  it  gave  to  the  Chapter  of  once  more  coming  in 
close  touch  with  the  other  Chapters,  and  in  particular  was 
this  so  with  the  men  from  Toronto.  In  fact,  all  during  the 
year  the  traditional  close  relations  between  McGill  and 
Toronto  have  been  renewed  and  fostered,  and,  in  that  way, 
as  in  every  other  way,  the  Chapter  has  nothing  but  a  very 
bright  future  before  it.  McGill  University  lost  the  services 
of  a  distinguished  Principal  when  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Auckland 
Geddes  resigned  the  appointment  to  become  British  Ambas¬ 
sador  at  Washington,  but  the  University  was  indeed  fortunate 
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to  acquire  the  services  of  an  equally  distinguished  citizen  of 
the  Empire.  Principal  Sir  Arthur  Currie  is  now  to  lead  the 
men  of  the  University  in  peace,  as  he  did  in  the  days  of  the 
Great  War,  when  he  was  General  Sir  Arthur  Currie,  G.C.M.G., 
K.C.B.,  General  Officer  Commanding  the  Canadian  Corps, 
and  everyone  looks  forward  under  him  to  a  great  future 
for  Old  McGill.  In  that  future  the  old  McGill  Chapter  of 
Alpha  Delta  Phi  will  hope  to  take  its  part  and  more,  and 
will  endeavour  to  live  up  to  that  great  record  of  service, 
which  its  members  set  the  Chapter  for  all  time  in  those  five 
strenuous  years  of  the  world  war. 
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THE  CASUALTY  LIST. 

KILLED. 

Major  K.  B.  Carruthers  '08. 

Major  C.  C.  Gwyn  ’08. 

Major  R.  H.  Winslow  ’09. 

Major  G.  E.  Vansittart  ’06. 

Capt.  J.  K.  Bertram  ’16. 

Capt.  M.  L.  Gordon  ’09. 

Capt.  F.  E.  Morkill  ’ll. 

Capt.  H.  H.  Scott  ’14. 

Lieut.  A.  J.  L.  Evans  ’ll. 

Lieut.  F.  D.  L.  Green  ’14. 

Lieut.  T.  S.  Hall  ’16. 

Lieut.  J.  K.  Kennedy,  ’98. 

Lieut.  G.  D.  McLeod  ’16. 

Lieut.  J.  C.  M.  Morrow  ’15. 

Lieut.  C.  A.  Pope  ’05. 

Cpl.  G.  H.  Davis  ’07. 

Cpl.  T.  B.  Boyd  ’12. 

WOUNDED. 

Lieut. -Col.  A.  H.  Gault,  D.S.O.,  O.B.E.  ’03.  (3  times) 
Lieut. -Col.  J.  E.  K.  Osborne,  D.S.O.  '00. 

Major  J.  R.  Anderson  ’ll. 

Major  D.  R.  Charleson,  M.C.  ’14. 

Major  C.  C.  Gwyn  ’08. 

Major  J.  C.  Kemp,  D.S.O.,  M.C.  ’08. 

Major  E.  F.  Newcombe  ’ll. 

Major  S.  D.  Parker  ’ll. 

Major  H.  T.  C.  Whitley  ’15-’23. 

Major  F.  A.  Wilkin,  M.C.  ’95. 

Major  R.  H.  Winslow  ’09. 

Capt.  J.  S.  Allen  ’16. 

Capt.  G.  H.  Brunner  ’06. 

Capt.  J.  A.  Cameron  ’04. 

Capt.  M.  L.  Gordon  ’09  (twice). 

Capt.  J.  S.  Hall  ’14. 

Capt.  D.  H.  Macfarlane,  M.C.  ’17-’21. 

Capt.  B.  H.  T.  Mackenzie  ’20  (twice). 

Capt.  G.  S.  McLennan,  M.C.  ’16. 

Capt.  F.  E.  Morkill  ’ll  (twice). 

Capt.  N.  C.  Ogilvie  '00. 

Capt.  H.  O.  D.  Wilkins  ’21. 

Lieut.  C.  C.  Gillies’ll. 

Lieut.  T.  S.  Hall  ’16. 

Lieut.  K.  O.  Hutchison  ’17-’21. 
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Lieut.  P.  P.  Hutchison  *16. 

Lieut.  H.  F.  Nelson  ’24. 

Lieut.  H.  M.  Morrow,  M.C.  ’07. 
Lieut.  R.  K.  Stavert  ’14. 

Lieut.  R.  L.  A.  Strathy,  M.C.  ’14. 
Lieut.  J.  J.  Todd  ’17. 

Lieut.  M.  E.  St.  C.  Ward  T7-’21. 
2nd-Lieut.  L.  H.  Parsons  *15. 

Pte.  W.  B.  Scott  ’14. 


CASUALTIES  FROM  SERIOUS  ILLNESS,  SHELL  SHOCK,  TRENCH  FEVER,  GAS, 
OR  INJURIES  OTHER  THAN  WOUNDS  SUSTAINED  ON  ACTIVE  SERVICE. 

Col.  S.  H.  McKee,  C.M.G.  ’00. 

Lieut.-Col.  E.  G.  Mason,  O.B.E.  ’02. 

Major  E.  G.  M.  Cape,  D.S.O.,  ’98. 

Major  J.  M.  Eakins  ’06. 

Major  J.  K.  M.  Green  ’15-’19. 

Major  H.  A.  Lumsden  ’09. 

Major  A.  B.  Ritchie,  M.C.  ’05. 

Major  H.  T.  C.  Whitley  ’15-’23. 

Capt.  J.  S.  Allen  ’16. 

Capt.  S.  C.  Anderson,  M.C.  ’08. 

Capt.  R.  I.  P.  Barker  ’12  (twice). 

Capt.  G.  E.  Bayfield  ’98. 

Capt.  S.  B.  Lindsay  T5. 

Capt.  A.  J.  deLotbiniere  ’13. 

Capt.  J.  S.  B.  Macpherson  ’21. 

Capt.  R.  H.  L.  O’Callaghan  TO. 

Capt.  H.  A.  Springle  ’01. 

Lieut.  G.  R.  Caverhill  ’17-’20. 

Lieut.  C.  W.  Gamble  ’07. 

Lieut.  K.  O.  Hutchison  ’17-’21. 

Lieut.  G.  W.  Morkill,  M.C.  T4. 

Lieut.  P.  W.  K.  Robertson  ’00. 

Lieut.  R.  L.  A.  Strathy,  M.C.  *14. 

Lieut.  J.  J.  Todd  T7. 

Lieut.  M.  E.  St.  C.  Ward  T7-*21. 

2nd-Lieut.  P.  Davis  ’04. 

Gnr.  M.  H.  Hutchison  T8. 


PRISONERS-OF-WAR. 

Lieut.-Col.  J.  E.  K.  Osborne,  D.S.O.  ’00. 
Capt.  N.  D.  Hall  ’24. 

Capt.  H.  O.  D.  Wilkins  ’21. 

Lieut.  G.  D.  McLeod  T6. 
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HONOURS  AND  DECORATIONS  WON. 

British. 

COMPANION  OF  THE  ORDER  OF  ST.  MICHAEL  AND  ST.  GEORGE. 
Colonel  S.  H.  McKee  '98. 

COMMANDER  OF  THE  ORDER  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 
Colonel  J.  G.  Adami  ’84. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  ORDER  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

Lieut.-Col.  A.  H.  Gault  ’03. 

Lieut.-Col.  E.  G.  Mason  ’02. 


COMPANIONS  OF  THE  DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE  ORDER. 

Colonel  C.  A.  Peters  ’98. 

Lieut.-Col.  W.  A.  G.  Bauld  ’10. 

Lieut.-Col.  A.  H.  Gault  ’03. 

Lieut.-Col.  R.  H.  M.  Hardisty  ’03. 
Lieut.-Col.  T.  S.  Morrisey  ’12. 

Lieut.-Col.  J.  E.  K.  Osborne  '00. 

Major  E.  G.  M.  Cape  ’98. 

Major  J.  C.  Kemp  ’08. 

Major  A.  L.  S.  Mills  ’14. 

Major  J.  A.  G.  White ’10. 

Major  W.  D.  Wilson  ’04. 


military  cross. 

Lieut.-Col.  R.  H.  M.  Hardisty  '03. 
Major  D.  R.  Charleson  ’14. 

Major  E.  R.  W.  Hebden  ’15. 
Major  J.  C.  Kemp  ’08. 

Major  A.  B.  Ritchie  ’05. 

Major  J.  A.  G.  White ’10. 

Major  F.  A.  Wilkin  ’95. 

Capt.  S.  C.  Anderson  ’08. 

Capt.  E.  Douglas  ’04. 

Capt.  H.  L.  Fetherstonhaugh  '09. 
Capt.  N.  A.  Gass  ’16. 

Capt.  D.  H.  Macfarlane  ’17-’21. 
Capt.  G.  S.  McLennan  '16. 

Lieut.  G.  W.  Morkill  ’14. 
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Lieut.  H.  M.  Morrow  ’07. 
Lieut.  H.  G.  Spohn  ’19-’21. 
Lieut.  R.  L.  A.  Strathy  '14. 


meritorious  service  medal. 
Lieut.  H.  D.  Butterfield  ’18. 


MENTIONED  IN  DESPATCHES  BY  THE  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 

Colonel  R.  U.  Patterson,  U.S.A.  ’98. 

Colonel  C.  A.  Peters,  D.S.O.  ’98  (four  times). 

Colonel  S.  H.  McKee,  C.M.G.  ’00. 

Lieut. -Col.  W.  A.  G.  Bauld,  D.S.O.  ’10. 

Lieut. -Col.  A.  H.  Gault,  D.S.O.,  O.B.E.  ’03  (three  times). 
Lieut. -Col.  R.  H.  M.  Hardisty,  D.S.O.,  M.C.  ’03. 
Lieut.-Col.  T.  S.  Morrisey,  D.S.O.  ’12  (twice). 

Lieut. -Col.  J.  E.  K.  Osborne,  D.S.O.  ’00. 

Major  E.  G.  M.  Cape,  D.S.O.  ’98  (twice). 

Major  K.  B.  Carruthers  ’08. 

Major  C.  C.  Gwyn  ’08. 

Major  J.  C.  Kemp,  D.S.O.,  M.C.  ’08. 

Major  A.  L.  S.  Mills,  D.S.O.  ’14. 

Major  A.  B.  Ritchie,  M.C.  ’05. 

Major  H.  T.  C.  Whitley  ’15-’23. 

Major  W.  D.  Wilson,  D.S.O.  ’04  (twice). 

Major  G.  E.  Vansittart  ’06. 

Capt.  N.  A.  Gass,  M.C.  ’16. 

Capt.  C.  G.  Heward  ’07. 

Lieut.  A.  J.  L.  Evans  ’ll. 


MENTIONED  IN  HOME  DESPATCHES  FOR  MILITARY  SERVICE  IN  ENGLAND 
AND  CANADA  BY  THE  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF  OF  THE  HOME  FORCES. 

Colonel  S.  H.  McKee,  C.M.G.  ’00  (twice). 

Lieut.-Col.  E.  G.  Mason,  O.B.E.  ’02. 

Lieut.-Col.  J.  C.  Meakins  ’04  (four  times). 

Major  J.  K.  M.  Green  ’15-’19. 

Major  E.  D.  Morse  ’17. 

Capt.  F.  T.  Tooke  ’99. 


Foreign. 

FRENCH  CROIX  DE-GUERRE. 


Major  R.  F.  Redpath  ’10. 
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BELGIAN  ORDER  OF  THE  CROWN. 

Lieut. -Col.  A.  H.  Gault,  D.S.O.,  O.B.E.  ’03. 


BELGIAN  CROIX  DE-GUERRE 

Major  A.  B.  Ritchie,  M.C.  '05. 

Capt.  N.  A.  Gass,  M.C.  ’16. 

Lieut.  J.  M.  Nichol  ’23. 


RUSSIAN  ORDER  OF  STE  ANN,  WITH  CROSSED  SWORDS. 

Lieut.-Col.  A.  H.  Gault,  D.S.O.,  O.B.E.  ’03. 

EGYPTIAN  ORDER  OF  THE  NILE. 

2nd  Lieut.  H.  B.  O’Heir  ’17-’23. 


ITALIAN  FATIGA  DI  GUERRA. 

Lieut.  G.  E.  S.  McLeod  ’18. 


Special  British  General  Service  Medals. 

1914  STAR 

(for  active  service  in  a  theatre  of  war  in  1914). 

Surg.-Lieut.  Commander  G.  R.  McCowen  ’07. 
Lieut,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Congleton  ’21. 

Capt.  N.  A.  Gass,  M.C.  '16. 


1915  STAR 

(for  active  service  in  a  theatre  of  war  in  1915). 

Colonel  S.  H.  McKee,  C.M.G.  ’00. 

Lieut.-Col.  W.  A.  G.  Bauld,  D.S.O.  ’10. 
Lieut.-Col.  A.  H.  Gault,  D.S.O.,  O.B.E.  ’03. 
Lieut.-Col.  R.  H.  M.  Hardisty,  D.S.O.,  M.C.  '03. 
Lieut.-Col.  J.  C.  Meakins  ’04. 

Lieut.-Col.  T.  S.  Morrisey,  D.S.O.  '12. 

Lieut.-Col.  J.  E.  K.  Osborne,  D.S.O.  ’00. 

Major  J.  R.  Anderson  ’ll. 

Major  K.  B.  Carruthers  ’08. 

Major  J.  M.  Eakins  ’06. 

Major  J.  K.  M.  Green  ’15-’19. 

Major  C.  C.  Gwyn  ’08. 

Major  W.  B.  Howell  ’96. 
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Major  A.  L.  S.  Mills,  D.S.O.  ’14. 

Major  E.  D.  Morse  ’17. 

Major  E.  F.  Newcombe  ’ll. 

Major  S.  D.  Parker  ’ll. 

Major  A.  B.  Ritchie,  M.C.  ’05. 

Major  J.  A.  G.  White,  D.S.O. ,  M.C.  ’10. 
Major  H.  T.  C.  Whitley  "15-’23. 

Major  F.  A.  Wilkin,  M.C.  ’95. 

Major  G.  E.  Vansittart  ’06. 

Capt.  S.  C.  Anderson,  M.C.  ’08. 

Capt.  J.  K.  Bertram,  ’16. 

Capt.  R.  I.  P.  Barker  ’12. 

Capt.  G.  H.  Brunner  ’06. 

Capt.  J.  A.  Cameron  ’04. 

Capt.  A.  J.  deLotbiniere  ’13. 

Capt.  H.  L.  Fetherstonhaugh,  M.C.  ’09. 
Capt.  M.  L.  Gordon  ’09. 

Capt.  S.  B.  Lindsay  '15. 

Capt.  B.  H.  T.  Mackenzie  ’20. 

Capt.  J.  S.  B.  Macpherson  '21. 

Capt.  F.  E.  Morkhill  ’ll. 

Capt.  N.  C.  Ogilvie  ’00. 

Capt.  W.  J.  Rutherford  ’17-’20. 

Capt.  H.  O.  D.  Wilkins  ’21. 

Lieut.  A.  J.  L.  Evans  ’ll. 

Lieut.  F.  D.  L.  Green  ’09. 

Lieut.  T.  S.  Hall  ’16. 

Lieut.  K.  O.  Hutchison  ’17-’21. 

Lieut.  C.  A.  Pope  ’05. 

Lieut.  H.  G.  Spohn,  M.C.  J19-’21. 

Lieut.  R.  E.  Stavert  ’14. 

Lieut.  R.  L.  A.  Strathy,  M.C.  ’14. 

2nd  Lieut.  P.  Davis  ’04. 

Corpl.  G.  H.  Davis  ’07. 

Pte.  K.  G.  Robertson  ’05. 

Pte.  W.  B.  Scott  ’12. 
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THE  SERVICE  ROLL. 

(Rank  as  discharged;  unit  as  last  served  with  at  the  front). 

ROYAL  NAVY. 

Surg.  Lieut. -Com.  G.  R.  McCowen ’07. “Drake”  Battalion,  R.N.  Division 
Lieut,  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Lord  Congleton,  ’21 . H.M.S.  “  Douglas” 


ROYAL  CANADIAN  NAVAL  VOLUNTEER  RESERVE 

Commander  J.  K.  L.  Ross  ’97 . H.M.C.S.  “Grilse”. 

Surgeon  T.  F.  Bayfield  ’01 . H.M.C.S.  “Rainbow”. 


BRITISH  ARMY. 

Major  W.  A.  Curry  ’09 . 34th  C.C.S.,  R.A.M.C. 

Capt.  H.  S.  Ball  ’ll . 1st  Army  School  of  Mines. 

Capt.  G.  H.  Brunner  '06 . R.F.A. 

Capt.  N.  A.  Gass,  M.C.  ’16 . “D”  Battery,  R.H.A. 

Capt.  N.  Grace  '98 . R.A.M.C.,  Woolwich. 

Capt.  M.  L.  Gordon  ’09 . The  Gordon  Highlanders. 

Capt.  J.  S.  Hall  ’14 . 16th  Battalion,  the  Tank  Corps. 

Capt.  R.  H.  L.  O’Callaghan  ’10 . 14th  General  Hospital,  R.A.M.C. 

Capt.  H.  McL.  Raphael  '10 . R.A.M.C.,  att.  14th  Bde.  R.H.A. 

Lieut.  G.  W.  Morkill,  M.C.  ’14 . 104th  Brigade,  R.F.A. 

2nd  Lieut.  P.  Davis  ’04 . 180th  Tunnelling  Co.,  R.E. 


CANADIAN  OVERSEAS  MILITARY  FORCES. 

Col.  J.  G.  Adami,  C.B.E.  ’84 . Att.  Officer  of  D.G.M.S.,  O.M.F.C. 

Col.  C.  A.  Peters,  D.S.O.  ’98 . A.D.M.S.  4th  Division. 

Col.  S.  H.  McKee,  C.M.G. ’00 . 1st  Stationary  Hospital,  C.A.M.C. 

Lieut.-Col.  F.  D.  Adams ’79 . Deputy  Director  of  Educational 

Services. 

Lieut.-Col.  W.  A.  G.Bauld,  D.S.O. ’10  O.C.  7th  Cav.  Fd.  Amb.,  C.A.M.C. 
Lieut.-Col.  A.  H.  Gault,  D.S.O., 

O.B.E.  '03 . O.C.  P.P.C.L.I. 

Lieut.-Col.  R.  H.  M.  Hardisty, 

D.S.O,  M.C.,  ’03 . O.C.  6th  Fd.  Amb.,  C.A.M.C. 

Lieut.-Col.  E.  G.  Mason,  O.B.E-  ’02. .  O.C.  50th  Battalion  C.I. 

Lieut.-Col.  J.  C.  Meakins  ’04 . 3rd  General  Hospital  “McGill” 

C.A.M.C. 

Lieut.-Col.  T.  S.  Morrisey,  D.S.O. ’12. G.S.O.,  1st  Grade,  C.E.F.,  Siberia. 
Lieut.-Col.  J.  E.  K.  Osborne, 

D.S.O. ’00. 

Major  J.  R.  Anderson  '11 


15th  Bn.  The  48th  Highlanders. 
4th  Battalion  C.I. 
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Major  R.  R.  Barber  ’00 . 18th  Battalion  C.I. 

Major  E.  G.  M.  Cape,  D.S.O. ’98 . O.C.  3rd  Siege  Battery,  C.G.A. 

Major  D.  R.  Charleson,  M.C.  ’14 . 47th  Battalion  C.I. 

Major  K.  B.  Carruthers  ’08 . O.C.  20th  Battery,  C.F.A. 

Major  J.  M.  Eakins  ’06 . O.C.  5th  Battery,  C.F.A. 

Major  J.  K.  M.  Green  ’15-’19 . O.C.  27th  Battery,  C.F.A. 

Major  C.  C.  Gwyn  '08 . . . . .  .  18th  Battalion,  C.I. 

Major  C.  F.  L.  Hazard  ’00 . C.A.M.C. 

Major  E.  R.  W.  Hebden,  M.C.  ’15. .  .O.C.  3rd  Siege  Battery,  C.G.A. 

Major  W.  B.  Howell  ’96 . 1st  General  Hospital,  C.A.M.C. 

Major  J.  C.  Kemp,  D.S.O. ,  M.C.  ’08.  .Bde.  Major,  General  Staff,  5th  C.I.B. 

Major  H.  A.  Lumsden,  ’09 . 4th  Battalion,  C.R.T. 

Major  A.  L.  S.  Mills,  D.S.O.  ’14 . 24th  Battalion,  V.R.C. 

Major  E.  D.  Morse  ’17 . O.C.  Salvage  Corps 

Major  L.  M.  Murray  ’00 . 7th  Stationary  Hospital  “  Dalhousie  ” 

C.A.M.C. 

Major  E.  F.  Newcombe  ’ll . P.P.C.L.I. 

Major  S.  D.  Parker  ’ll . 3rd  Field  Co.,  C.E. 

Major  A.  B.  Ritchie,  M.C.  ’05 . 4th  Battalion,  C.E. 

Major  P.  F.  Sise ’00 . 259th  Bn.  Cdn.  Rifles,  C.E.F., 

Siberia. 

Major  J.  A.  G.  White,  D.S.O.,  M.C.  ’10,  Bde.  Major,  General  Staff, 

2nd  Bde.  C.E. 

Major  H.  T.  C.  Whitley  ’15-’23 . O.C.  1st  Battery,  C.F.A. 

Major  F.  A.  Wilkin,  M.C.  '95 . C.R.T. 

Major  R.  H.  Winslow  ’09 . 1st  Tramways  Co.,  C.E. 

Major  W.  D.  Wilson,  D.S.O.  ’04 . O.C.  40th  Battery,  C.F.A. 

Major  H.  P.  Wright  ’14 . 7th  Cav.  Field  Amb.,  C.A.M.C. 

Major  G.  E-  Vansittart  ’06 . O.C.  13th  Battery,  C.F.A. 

Capt.  J.  S.  Allen  ’16 . P.P.C.L.I. 

Capt.  C.  W.  Anderson  ’03 . 1st  General  Hospital,  C.A.M.C. 

Capt.  S.  C.  Anderson,  M.C.,  ’08  .  . .  .3rd  Battery,  C.F.A. 

Capt.  G.  E.  Bayfield  ’98 . Shorncliffe  Military  Hosp.,  C.A.M.C. 

Capt.  J.  K.  Bertram  ’16 . Staff-Capt.  General  Staff,  1st  C.I.B. 

Capt.  J.  A.  Cameron  ’04 . 3rd  Battalion,  C.I. 

Capt.  A.  J.  deLotbiniere  '13 . Canadian  Section,  G.H.Q. 

Capt.  E.  Douglas,  M.C.  ’04. . . C.A.M.C. 

Capt.  H.  L.  Fetherstonhaugh, . Staff-Capt.  General  Staff  to  the 

M.C.  ’09.  G.O.C.R.A.  Canadians. 

Capt.  N.  K.  Hay  ’07 . Headquarters,  12th  District,  C.F.C. 

Capt.  C.  G.  Heward  ’07 . 42nd  Battalion,  R.H.C. 

Capt.  N.  C.  Jones  ’02 . 8th  Stationary  Hospital,  C.A.M.C. 

Capt.  S.  B.  Lindsay  ’15 . 13th  Battalion,  R.H.C. 

Capt.  D.  H.  Macfarlane,  M.C.  ’17-’21 . 2nd  Divisional  Signal  Co. 

Capt.  J.  S.  B.  Macpherson  ’21 . 1st  C.D.A.C. 

Capt.  B.  H.  T.  Mackenzie  ’20 . 24th  Battalion,  V.R.C. 

Capt.  G.  S.  McLennan,  M.C.  ’16.  . .  .73rd  Battalion,  R.H.C* 

Capt.  F.  E.  Morkill  ’ll . 20th  Battalion,  C.I. 

Capt.  N.  C.  Ogilvie  ’00 . P.P.C.L.I. 
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Capt.  H.  H.  Scott  ’14 . 87th  Battalion,  C.G.G. 

Capt.  H.  A.  Springle  '01 . 5th  Army  Lines  of  Communication. 

Capt.  H.  C.  Wood  '04 . 10th  Field  Amb.,  C.A.M.C. 

Lieut.  Sir  J.  S.  L.  Brunton,  Bart.  ’10.  .1st  Siege  Battery,  C.G.A. 

Lieut.  H.  D.  Butterfield,  M.S.M.  ’18.  .2nd  Divisional  Signal  Co. 

Lieut.  G.  R.  Caverhill  ’17-’20 . 1st  Divis.  Train,  C.A.S.C. 

Lieut.  A.  J.  L-  Evans  '11 . 1st  Bde.  Mining  Section,  C.E. 

Lieut.  C.  W.  Gamble  '07 . 5th  Battalion,  C.R.T. 

Lieut.  C.  C.  Gillies  ’ll . 3rd  Pioneer  Battalion,  48th 

Canadians. 

Lieut.  F.  D.  L.  Green  '14 . 6th  Battery,  C.F.A. 

Lieut.  T.  S.  Hall ’16 . 5th  Battalion,  C.M.R. 

Lieut.  K.  O.  Hutchison  '17-’21 . 73rd  Battalion,  R.H.C. 

Lieut.  P.  P.  Hutchison  '16 . 42nd  Battalion,  R.H.C. 

Lieut.  J.  K.  Kennedy  ’98 . 7th  Battalion,  C.I. 

Lieut.  H.  M.  Morrow,  M.C.  ’07 . 3rd  Battalion,  C.R.T. 

Lieut.  H.  F.  Nelson  '24 . 38th  Battalion,  R.O.R. 

Lieut.  C.  A.  Pope  '05 . P.P.C.L.I. 

Lieut.  C.  N.  Ramsay  ’24 . 42nd  Battalion,  R.H.C. 

Lieut.  P.  W.  K.  Robertson  '00 . 1st  Tunnelling  Co.,  C.E. 

Lieut.  R.  Rolland  '05 . 

Lieut.  H.  G.  Spohn,  M.C.  ’19-’21. . .  .66th  Battery,  C.F.A. 

Lieut.  R.  E.  Stavert  '14 . 7th  Battalion,  C.E. 

Lieut.  R.  L.  A.  Strathy,  M.C.  '14 - 7th  Battery,  C.F.A. 

Lieut.  M.  E.  St.  C.  Ward’17-’21 . 87th  Battalion,  C.G.G. 

Lieut.  J.  J.  Todd ’17 . 60th  Battalion,  V.R.C. 

Cpl.  G.  H.  Davis  '07 . 2nd  Divis.  Signal  Co. 

Cpl.  T.  B.  Boyd  '12 . P.P.C.L.I. 

Gunner  G.  M.  Boyd  '11 . 25th  Battery,  C.F.A. 

Gunner  M.  H.  Hutchison  '18 . 10th  Siege  Battery,  C.G.A. 

Pte.  E.  A.  Parsons  ’17-’22 . 4th  Battalion,  C.R.T. 

Pte.  K.  G.  Robertson  ’05 . 15th  Bn.  The  48th  Highlanders. 

Pte.  W.  B.  Scott  ’12 . 14th  Battalion,  R.M.R. 

NEWFOUNDLAND  FORCES. 

Lance  -Cpl.  L.  G.  Reid  '22 . 1st  Newfoundland  Regiment 


THE  ROYAL  AIR  FORCE. 

Major  R.  F.  Redpath  '10 . 10th  Squadron  (Naval),  France. 

Capt.  R.  I.  P.  Barker  '12 . Royal  Flying  Corps,  Egypt. 

Capt.  N.  D.  Hall  '24 . R.N.A.S.,  France. 

Capt.  W.  J.  Rutherford  '17-'20 . 60th  Squadron,  France. 

Capt.  H.  O.  D.  Wilkins  '21 . 27th  Squadron,  Belgium. 

Lieut.  L.  C.  Boyd  '11 . North  West  Frontier  Post,  Risalpur, 

India. 

Lieut.  W.  W.  Boyd '12 . 

Lieut.  G.  E.  S.  McLeod  '18 . 223rd  Squadron,  Italy. 

Lieut.  G.  D.  McLeod  '16 . 43rd  Squadron,  Italy 
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Lieut.  J.  M.  Nichol  ’23 . 214th  Squadron,  France 

2nd  Lieut.  H.  B.  O’Heir  ’17-’23 . 16th  T.D.S.,  Egypt. 

2nd  Lieut.  L.  H.  Parsons  '15 . 209th  Squadron,  France. 

Cadet  M.  Cashin  ’23 . . Deseronto  Training  School. 

Cadet  R.  P.  MacA.  Smith  T8 . 

Cadet  H.  W.  Emo  ’23 . Toronto  Training  School. 

Mechanic  P.  M.  Cummins  ’ll . Toronto  Training  School. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY. 


Col.  R.  U.  Patterson  ’98. . 
Lieut.-Col.  H.  H.  Kerr  ’04 
Major  E.  H.  Mason ’14... 

Major  P.  G.  White ’05... 
Capt.  J.  H.  McLennan  ’16 


Lieut.  P.  W.  DeGarmo  ’13 
Lieut.  G.  F.  Hanson  ’19. . 

Cadet  B.  Hasbrouck  ’ll . . 


.2nd  Division  Headquarters. 

.Mobile  Hospital  No.  6,  A.M.C. 

.  Base  Laboratory,  Base  Section  No.  1, 
A.M.C. 

Evacuation  Hospital  No.  29,  A.M.C . 

.  Commandant,  School  for  Newly 
Commissioned  Officers,  Camp 
Zachary  Taylor,  Kentucky. 
.Base  Hospital  No.  104,  A.M.C. 
.Med.  Research  Dept.,  Air  Service 
Signal  Corps. 

.2nd  O.T.C.,  Leon  Springs,  Texas. 


CANADIAN  EXPEDITIONARY  FORCE,  CANADA. 

Major  H.  S.  Muckleston  ’05 . D.A.D.M.S.  4th  M.D.,  Montreal. 

Capt.  W.  L.  Barlow  ’94 . C.A.M.C.  Standing  Med.  Board, 

4th  M.D.,  Montreal. 

Capt.  J.  R.  Byers  '02 . M.O.  i.c.  Tuberculous  Troops, 

Ste.  Agathe  Area,  C.A.M.C. 

Capt.  F.  W.  Harvey  ’94 . Prince  of  Wales  Military  Hospital, 

Montreal. 

Captain  L.  M.  Lindsay ’09 . C.A.M.C.  Standing  Med.  Board, 

4th  M.D.,  Montreal. 

Capt.  A.  A.  Robertson ’94 . C.A.M.C.  Standing  Med.  Board, 

4th  M.D.,  Montreal. 

Capt.  F.  T.  Tooke  '99 . C.A.M.C.  Standing  Med.  Board,  4th 

M.D.,  Montreal. 

CIVILIAN  WAR  WORK. 

MUNITIONS. 


I.  R.  Mackintosh  T2 . His  Majesty’s  Factory,  Gretna, 

Scotland. 

H.  M.  Jaquays '92 . Manager,  Cdn.  Steel  Munitions 

Plant,  Montreal. 

C.  K.  McLeod  ’12 . District  Inspector  of  Explosives, 

I.M.B. 

F.  M.  Davis  '08 . Ass.  to  Director  of  Inspection,  I.M.B. 
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RECRUITING. 

A.  R.  Howell ’96 . ,Secy.,  Montreal  Citizens  Recruiting 

Association. 


department  of  soldiers  civil  re-establishment. 


A.  Cumming  ’05 . “J”Unit,  as  Consultant  in  Internal 

Medicine. 

F.  G.  Robinson  ’05 . Deputy  Minister. 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE. 

R.  A.  Gunn  ’94 . . Chief  of  American  Protective  League, 

Chicago  Dist. 


GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  THE  McGILL  CHAPTER’S  WAR 

RECORD. 


Killed . 17 

Wounded . 39 

Other  Casualties . 28 

Enlistments . 136 

Decorations, 

British . 33 

Foreign .  8 

Total . 41 

Mentioned  in  Despatches, 

Theatre  of  War . 28 

Home . 10 

Total . 38 

Early  Service  Medals, 

Mons  Star .  3 

1915  Star . 49 

Total . 52 

Living.  Went  Home  Civilian 
Overseas.  Service.  War  Work. 

Chapter  enrollment,  1914-15  178  113  11  8 

Initiated,  1915-1920 .  24  9  3 

Percentage  of  whole  Chapter  at  1914-15  who  served  in — . 

A  Theatre  of  War . 63.  .2-5% 

Uniform . 69.  .3-5% 

Armed  Forces  and  Civilian  War  Work.. 74.  .1-10% 

Percentage  of  whole  Chapter  at  1920  who  served  in 

A  Theatre  of  War . 60.  .2-5% 

Uniform . 67.  .3-5% 
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